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PART  L-MODERN  ENGLISH  POETS. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  modem  school  of 
British  Poets  may  be  concisely  stated  to  originate  in  the 
abandonment  of  classical  imagery,  and  the  ai*tificial  ideas 
adapted  from  Qreek  and  Roman  mythology,  for  the 
more  direct  subserviency  of  the  muse  to  truth  and  nature. 
All  poetry  is,  indeed,  necessarily  inspired  by  the  truth! al 
appreciation  of  nature ;  but  the  choice  of  subject,  and  the 
mode  of  treatment,  are  equally  affected  by  the  fashions 
and  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  thus  the  works  of  the  true 
poet  become  the  mirror  in  which  the  characteristics  of  his 
era  are  reflected  and  faithfully  depicted  for  other  times. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  names 
belonging  to  the  modem  school  of  poets  began  to  ap- 
pear  among  those  singularly  fantastic  writers,  such  as 
Darwin,  Hayley,  and  Weston,  who  so  fitly  represented 
the  character  of  that  most  formal  and  ad\fi.c;\a\  "^^t\o^. 


10  MODERN  KNOLISH  POETS. 

In  those  we  discern  the  dawn  of  a  new  poetic  era,  and 
trace  back  to  the  close  of  the  century  the  appearance  of 
poets  now  familiar  to  the  age,  such  as  Rogers,  Bowles, 
Crabbe,  Campbell,  Coleridge,  Southey,  and  Wordsworth. 
But,  foremost  among  these  poets  of  the  new  era,  appear  the 
names  of  two  remarkably  different  men — the  gentle,  yet 
vigorous  Christian  poet,  Cowper ;  and  the  nervous,  manly, 
inspired  peasant^  Robert  Bums.  The  influence  of  Cowper 
was  more  direct  and  prompt,  and  the  high  moral  tone 
of  his  verse,  while  lashing  with  just  severity  the  vices  of 
the  age,  commended  it  to  the  favour  of  many  who  might 
have  been  slow  to  comprehend  its  merits  as  true  poetry. 
The  writings  of  Bums — offered  to  cultivated  readers  in 
the  peasant  dialect  of  the  Scottish  Lowlands — were  re- 
ceived at  first  chiefly  with  the  unappreciating  wonder 
with  which  any  novel  prodigy  is  hailed,  while  the  favour 
extended  to  them  partook  fully  as  much  of  the  conde- 
scension of  patronage,  as  of  the  just  admiration  which 
was  his  due.  It  was  not  possible,  however,  that  poetry  so 
manly  in  its  tone,  and  deriving  all  its  force  and  beauty  so 
directly  from  nature,  could  long  remain  unproductive. 
It  speedily  found  both  admirers  and  imitators,  and  its 
estimation  has  gone  on  increasing  to  our  own  day. 

Cowper  and  Bums  may  thus  be  regarded  as  the  origi- 
nators of  the  modem  school  of  poetry.  They  were,  how- 
ever, like  all  great  poets,  the  voices  and  representatives 
of  their  age.  A  new  era^had  commenced,  in  which  the 
licentiousness  of  the  Restoration  era>  and  the  formality 
of  that  to  which  it  gave  place,  were  equally  discarded,  and 
thus  we  see  in  these,  as  in  all  true  poets — 

**  The  consecrated  heralds, 
Ilirongh  whom  the  voices  of  their  time  speak  ouL" 
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WILLIAM    COWPER. 

BORN,  1731 ;  DIED,  1800. 

In  Cowper,  for  the  first  time  since  the  age  of  Milton,  the 
highest  poetical  genius  is  seen  as  the  advocate  of  pure 
religion ;  and  the  high-toned  morality  of  his  writings  has 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  all  who  have  succeeded 
him ;  so  that  the  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  not 
more  diverse  from  that  of  the  licentious  era  of  the  Stuarts, 
than  are  the  social  maiuiers,  or  any  other  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  the  age,  from  those  of  the  period 
which  succeeded  the  Commonwealth.  Cowper  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  an  education  which  place  him  on  a 
footing  with  any  gentleman  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  at 
the  Rectory  of  Great  Berkhamstead,  Hertfordshire,  and 
partook  of  the  full  advantages  of  a  parentage  practically 
belonging  to  the  happy  social  middle  ranks  of  England, 
and  yet  nearly  connected,  by  both  parents,  with  families 
of  ancient  rank  and  noble  descent.  His  paternal  grand- 
father was  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Earl  Cowper,  and  his 
mother  could  boast  of  a  still  loftier  lineage.  Hence  the 
additional  force  acquired  by  these  touching  lines  in  the 
poet's  address  on  the  receipt  of  his  mother's  picture  : — 

"  My  boast  is  not  that  I  can  trace  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned  and  rulers  of  the  earth ; 
Bat  higher  far  my  proad  pretensions  rise, 
The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies." 

All  the  advantages  of  birth  and  station,  however,  could 
not  compensate  the  poet  for  the  loss  so  touchingly  com- 
memorated in  the  beautiful  poem  above  referred  to.  He 
was  only  about  six  years  old  on  the  death  of  Ula  motlv^T  \ 
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but  his  gentle  nature  was  peculiarly  suited  to  appreciate 
the  tender  solicitude  of  a  mother,  and  the  vivid  impres- 
sion produced  on  his  infant  mind  by  her  loss  was  never 
after  effaced.  In  his  eleventh  year;,  he  was  entered  as  a 
scholar  at  Westminster  school,  and  not  the  least  advan- 
tage which  he  derived  from  it  was  the  friendships  he  then 
formed.  Churchill,  Colman,  and -Cumberland,  all  whose 
names  still  rank  among  our  poets  and  dramatists,  were 
among  his  early  pla3rfellows ;  while  his  juvenile  inti- 
macy with  Warren  Hastings  is  commemorated  both  in 
prose  and  verse;  and  his  early  friendship,  both  with 
Joseph  Hill,  and  with  Thurlow,*the  future  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, were  productive  of  the  most  substantial  benefits  in 
after  years.  Cowper  left  Westminster  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  and  his  works  as  a  translator  preserve  abundant 
evidence  that  his  time  there  had  not  been  lost.  He  was 
shortly  after  apprenticed  to  a  solicitor  in  London,  where 
he  spent  his  time  with  little  thought  of  studying  law,  nor 
does  he  appear  to  have  seriously  turned  his  mind  to  the 
necessity  for  some  permanent  provision  for  life,  till  he 
formed  an  attachment  for  his  cousin,  Theodora  Jane,  the 
sister  of  his  cousin  and  correspondent.  Lady  Hesketh. 

After  leaving  the  solicitor  to  whom  he  had  been  bound 
for  the  term  specified,  Cowper  went  into  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  and  having  gone  through  the  requisite  forms  for 
qualifying  him  to  fill  one  of  the  many  posts  at  the  com- 
mand of  influential  political  friends,  he  had  probably  done 
the  utmost  that  was  expected  of  him.  The  solitude  of 
chambers  was  especially  unsuited  to  one  so  formed  by 
nature  for  social  enjoyment,  and  to  this  cause  we  may 
probably  trace  the  first  development  of  the  mental  dis- 
ease which  clouded  all  his  later  years.  The  seeds  of  this 
temble  malady  bad  probably  existed  in  Cow^qi?^  ^ioivstv 
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tution  from  his  birth ;  an  event,  however,  occurred  when 
he  had  reached  his  thirty-first  year,  which  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis.  His  friends  had  procured  for  him  the  office  of 
Beading  Clerk  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  but 
his  sensitive  mind  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  such  public  ap- 
pearances as  the  duties  of  the  office  involved,  and  influ- 
ence was  used  to  obtain  its  exchange  for  that  of  Clerk  of 
the  Journals,  which,  though  worth  less  in  a  pecuniarj 
point  of  view,  involved  no  such  dreaded  duties.  Unfor- 
tunately, amid  the  rivalries  of  political  parties,  the  ap- 
pointment was  disputed,  and  Cowper  was  required  to 
appear  before  the  House  of  Lords.  The  dread  of  this  had 
such  an  effect  on  his  sensitive  mind,  though  involving 
nothing  more  than  any  common  clerk  was  competent  to, 
that  his  reason  entirely  gave  way,  and  he  had  to  be  re- 
moved for  a  time  to  a  private  asylum  at  St.  Albans.  It 
has  been  attempted  to  be  shown  by  more  than  one  of  the 
poet's  biographers,  that  his  malady  was  occasioned  by 
religious  melancholy.  But  this  idea  is  sufficiently  refuted 
by  his  own  touching  narrative.  Religion  was  not  the 
cause,  but  the  cure  of  his  disease.  The  physician,  Dr. 
Cotton,  was  a  pious  Christian,  whose  well-timed  words 
of  comfort  led  him,  in  his  recovery,  to  the  great  source 
of  peace  of  mind,  as  revealed  through  Christ.  On  his 
complete  restoration,  ho  repaired  to  Huntingdon,  to  be 
near  his  brother,  who  was  then  studying  at  Cambridge,  and 
after  having  remained  in  private  lodgings  there  for  some 
months,  not  without  experiencing  some  return  of  the  de- 
pression of  spirits  consequent  on  his  secluded  life,  ho  was 
at  length  providentially  led  to  join  the  family  circle  of 
the  Unwins,  whoso  names  arc  so  indelibly  associated 
with  that  of  the  poet. 
la  1767,  Cowper  removed  with  Mrs.Uuwva  loCiViv^^^ 
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on  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  there  he  formed  the 
friendship  with  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  which  exercised 
80  important  an  influence  on  his  mind.  It  was  at  his 
desire  that  Cowper  first  took  up  the  pen  as  a  poet,  sub* 
sequent  to  the  few  efforts  of  his  juvenile  muse,  as  a  con- 
tributor to  the  well-known  collection  styled  the  Olney 
Hymns.  The  death  of  his  brother  in  1770,  at  a  time  when 
his  mind  was  labouring  under  gloomy  impressions,  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  malady,  which  thus  began  to 
show  itself,  and  from  that  time  till  towards  the  close  of 
1776,  he  was  rarely  able  to  compose  his  mind  to  any 
continuous  effort,  and  for  many  months  was  again  en- 
tirely prostrate  under  his  dreadful  malady.  Now,  how- 
ever, he  was  watched  over  with  all  the  solicitude  of  affec- 
tion by  his  faithful  friend,  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  she  at  length 
enjoyed  her  ample  reward  in  seeing  him  restored  to 
bodily  and  mental  health.  He  was,  indeed,  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  the  gentlo  and  sympathizing  attentions  of 
woman ;  and  the  effect  which  such  society  produced  on 
his  later  life  adds  to  the  conviction  of  the  irreparable 
nature  of  the  loss  which  he  sustained  by  the  death  of  his 
mother  in  his  early  years.  Along  with  Mrs.  Unwin,  his 
cousin.  Lady  Hesketh,  and  his  <<  sister  Anne,"  Lady 
Austin,  were  his  most  favourite  friends,  and  to_  their  in- 
fiuence  we  owe  the  remarkable  fact,  that  at  the  compara- 
tively advanced  age  of  fifty  years,  when  the  vigour  of 
life  must  begin  to  lose  some  of  its  freshness  and  elasti- 
city, Cowper  began  the  great  poems  which  have  exer- 
cised so  important  an  influence  on  English  literature.  It 
was  at  Mrs.  Unwin's  request  that  he  prepared  for  the 
press  the  various  poems,  entitled,  *•  Table  Talk,"  **  Hope," 
"  Expostulation,*'  &c.,  which  were  first  published  in  1782 ; 
sindit  was  under  the  dictation  of  Lady  Kaa\.VsL  \\q  \)^^^i\ 
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his  great  poem,  ''The  Task/'  as  well  as  undertook  the 
translation  of  "  Homer;"  nor  is  it  unworthy  to  be  men- 
tioned  along  with  these,  that  from  her  narrative,  related 
to  cheer  him  while  suffering  under  one  of  his  fits  of 
mental  depression,  ho  afterwards  constructed  the  humor- 
ous ballad  of  "  John  Qilpin." 

The  poet's  translation  of  Homer  has  been  frequently 
criticised,  and  the  regret  expressed  that  ho  should  have 
devoted  to  such  work  the  labour  which  might  have  suf- 
ficed to  produce  another  "Task/*  It  was,  however,  a 
congenial  pastime,  and  to  it  wo  owe  many  of  the  most 
lively  of  Cowper*s  letters,  productions  which  are  scarcely 
loss  valuable  contributions  to  English  literature  than  his 
poems.  Previous  to  the  publication  of  Cowpor's  transla- 
tion of  Homer,  he  had  removed  with  Mrs.  Unwin  to 
Weston,  a  beautiful  village,  distant  about  a  mile  from 
Olnoy.  Here,  however,  his  malady  returned  upon  him, 
aggravated  by  the  loss  of  his  faithful  nurso,  Mrs.  Unwin, 
who  was  now  rendered  helpless  by  pal^y,  and  stood  in  need 
of  the  kind  nursing  she  had  formerly  boHtowed.  A  deep 
gloom  settled  on  his  mind,  though  leaving  his  intellect 
still  vigorous,  and  occasionally  cheered  by  bright  inter- 
vals. In  1794,  the  exertions  of  his  friends  were  effectual 
in  securing  for  him  a  pension  of  £300  from  the  Crown. 
But  it  came  too  late  to  be  fully  appreciated  or  enjoyed. 
Mrs.  Unwin  died  at  the  close  of  179G,  while  on  a  visit, 
with  the  poet,  to  some  of  his  relatives  in  Norfolk ;  and 
though  he  lingered  on  for  upwards  of  throe  years,  he  was 
never  an;ain  entirely  free  from  the  dark  cloud  of  religious 
despondency,  which,  under  the  influence  of  his  terrible 
malady,  led  him  to  regard  himself  an  forsaken  by  God. 
Under  this  strange  hallucination,  he  wrote  hw  last  poem, 
"ThoOaslatvay—a  wont  sad,  and  touclim\5  vroCiwcVavitv^'^viX. 
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abundaQtly  proving,  hy  its  great  beauty  and  vigour,  that 
his  poetical  powers  had  suffered  no  decay.  He  expired 
on  the  25th  of  April  1800,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  cen- 
tury, the  whole  literature  of  which  may  most  truly  be  said 
to  be  affected  by  his  influence.  He  lies  interred  in  the 
parish  church  of  East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  where  a  monu- 
ment from  the  chisel  of  Flazman  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  his  cousin.  Lady  Hesketh,  and  inscribed  with 
the  lines  contributed  by  Hayley,  which  not  inaptly  close 
with  the  couplet — 

**  His  highest  honours  to  the  heart  belong ; 
His  Yirtues  formed  the  magic  of  his  song." 


ROBERT   BURNS, 

BOSK,  1759;  DIED,  1796. 

Robert  Burns,  the  peasant  bard,  and  national  poet  of 
Scotland,  differed  no  less  widely  in  the  circumstances  of 
his  birth  than  in  those  of  his  later  career,  from  the  author 
of  the  Task.  Tet  he  too  has  exercised  no  slight  influence 
on  the  literature  of  the  present  century.  The  birth-place  of 
Bums  was  a  humble  clay-built  cottage,  in  so  frail  a  condi- 
tion, that  it  threatened  to  involve  the  new-bom  infant  in  its 
ruins,  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  opened  his  eyes  on  the  light. 
The  parents  of  Bums  were  such  examples  of  virtuous 
piety  and  honest  persevering  independence,  as  are  still 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  among  the  Scottish  peasantry. 
Both  his  father  and  mother  appear  to  have  been  possessed 
of  unusual  powers  of  mind;  and  laboured  with  all  the 
means  of  their  limited  sphere  to  promote  the  moral  and 
iDteUectual  improvement  of  their  children.    Their  lot, 
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however,  was  one  of  poverty  and  trial,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  of  a  poet  nurtured  under  sterner  dis- 
advantages than  those  which  surrounded  the  cradle  of 
Bums,  and  influenced  all  his  early  years.  Whether  all  the 
advantages  of  books  and  teachers,  which  he  would  have 
enjoyed  in  a  higher  rank  of  life,  would  have  compensated 
for  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  untutored  genius,  has  been 
frequently  questioned.  It  is  far  more  to  be  regretted,  than 
the  absence  of  such  advantages,  that  he  should  have  pro- 
fited less  than  he  might  have  done  by  the  pure  lessons 
and  the  noble  example  of  his  virtuous  parents;  and  that, 
as  he  himself  has  sung : 

**  Thooghtless  follies  laid  him  low, 
And  stained  his  name." 

The  career  of  Bums  was  a  brief,  and,  in  many  respects,  a 
very  sad  one.  While  yet  a  mere  lad,  he  was  doing  the  work 
of  a  man  on  his  father's  and  his  brother  Gilbert's  farms, 
struggling  amid  the  severest  toil  and  privations  to  obtain 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life;  and  to  the  sufferings  and 
trials  which  he  witnessed  and  endured  in  youth,  his  brother 
ascribed  the  habitual  melancholy  which  characterized  his 
later  years,  when  not  excited  by  congenial  society.  Such 
schooling,  however,  was  no  unfit  training  for  the  poet  who 
was  destined  to  paint  the  Scottish  cottar's  home,  and  to 
associate  his  name  with  the  glens,  and  streams,  and  hills 
of  Ayrshire,  as  <<  The  Land  of  Bums."  His  genius  early 
displayed  itself.  Some  of  his  poems  which  now  conmiand 
universal  admiration,  were  written  in  his  sixteenth  year ; 
nor  must  we  forget^  when  comparing  him  with  other  poets 
who  have  won  for  themselves  an  enduring  fame,  that, 
while  Cowper  was  fifty  before  he  began  the  labours  whicli 
have  placed  him  so  high  among  the  great  poets  of  Eng- 
land^ Bums  was  hud  in  his  grave  at  the  early  a^e  oi\}DCLi\.'^* 
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eiglit.  Up  to  the  age  of  twenty-three,  when  the  poet  went 
to  reside  in  Irvine  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  flax-drcsser,  he 
appears  to  have  lived  a  laborious,  yet  cheerful  and  virtuous 
life.  Sad  as  were  the  sufferings  and  privations  which  he 
witnessed  and  shared,  he  was  at  a  period  of  life  in  which 
hope  will  predominate  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  he  still  contrived  to  snatch  some  moments  of 
leisure  for  the  muse,  as  well  as  for  the  cultivation  of  his 
own  mind.  His  brother  Gilbert  dates  a  serious  change  in 
his  habits  and  moral  conduct,  from  his  removal  to  Irvine. 
He  was  entirely  set  loose  from  the  wholesome  restraints 
of  the  domestic  circle,  where  the  pious  precepts  and 
examples  of  the  good  old  couple  continued  to  be  felt  after 
they  themselves  were  removed  from  the  scene  of  so  many 
cares  and  trials.  *^  He  contracted  some  acquaintance,"  his 
brother  remarks,  **of  a  freer  manner  of  thinking  and 
living  than  he  had  been  used  to,  whose  society  prepared 
him  for  overleaping  the  bounds  of  rigid  virtue,  which  had 
hitherto  restrained  him." 

The  death  of  Bums*s  father  in  1784  saved  the  good  old 
man  from  the  bitter  sorrow  of  witnessing  the  disgrace  of 
his  favourite  son,  and  mourning  over  such  deep  stains  on 
his  moral  character.  It  was  during  his  residence  at  Moss- 
giel,  after  his  return  from  Irvine  on  the  failure  of  the  flax- 
dressing  scheme,  that  Bums  formed  an  attachment  for 
Jean  Armour,  who  afterwards  became  his  wife.  It  has 
been  usual  for  the  poet's  biographers  to  glose  over  her 
failings,  and  to  represent  her  only  in  the  character  of  the 
faithful  partner  of  his  later  and  sadder  years.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  if  his  connection  with  Jean  Armour 
was  not,  from  first  to  last,  among  the  greatest  sources  of 
evil  to  him.  We  cannot  free  him  from  the  chai-ge  of 
deSciencyin  moral  virtue  and  purity,  t\ift  exetcise  oCvrMclv 
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would  have  sayed  both  from  much  shame  and  sorrow;  and 
while  his  subsequent  marriage  with  the  mother  of  his  two 
sons  atoned  in  some  degree  for  this,  the  honourable  feeling 
which  dictated  it  must  have  suffered  by  so  close  a  union 
with  one  who,  however  much  he  might  still  love  her,  he 
could  not  respect  or  look  up  to  with  that  fine  reverence 
with  which  we  delight  to  look  upon  woman,  in  her  true 
domestic  sphere,  as  the  emblem  of  all  that  is  chaste  and 
pure. 

It  was  while  suffering  from  the  consequences  of  unre- 
strained passion,  and  the  remorse  which  inevitably  follows 
on  sin,  that  the  poet  formed  the  resolution  of  abandoning 
for  ever  his  native  land.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the  West  Indies,  and  obtained  the  situation 
of  an  assistant  overseer  on  an  estate  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  It  was  to  raise  the  requisite  funds  to  carry  out 
this  project  that  Bums  resolved  on  publishing  a  collection 
of  his  poems  by  subscription.  With  the  aid  of  Mr.  Gavin 
Hamilton  of  Ayr,  and  other  friends,  he  soon  procured  a 
sufficient  number  of  subscribers  to  satisfy  his  moderate 
aims  at  that  period,  and  accordingly,  in  1786,  his  first 
work  was  published  at  Kilmarnock,  under  the  title  of 
*^  Poems  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect."  An  impression 
of  six  hundred  copies  was  speedily  sold ;  and  the  recep- 
tion of  the  work  was  such,  that  the  poet  passed  almost  at 
once  from  the  position  of  a  despised  and  mean  fugitive, 
skidking  in  fear  of  a  jail,  to  a  man  of  acknowledged  genius 
and  vigorous  intellect,  who  was  greeted  with  universal 
admiration  from  high  and  low  throughout  his  native  dis- 
trict. 

The  clear  profit  of  the  Kilmarnock  edition,  after  deducting 
all  expenses,  was  £20 ;  nine  guineas  of  which  were  forth- 
with  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  steoragQ  p8Ai^^<c^  Va. «» 
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vessel  about  to  sail  from  Greenock  to  Jamaica.  But  a  far 
different  lot  awaited  the  poet.  An  invitation  to  Edin- 
burgh upset  all  the  schemes  of  emigration.  His  reception 
in  the  capital  of  his  native  country  was  of  the  most  grati- 
fying character.  A  new  and  greatly  extended  edition  of 
his  works  was  brought  out  under  the  auspices  of  his  new 
friends,  and  while  his  company  was  courted  by  all  classes 
of  society,  whom  ho  captivated  alike  by  the  brilliancy  of 
liis  talents,  the  singular  force  of  his  conversational  powers, 
and  his  attractive  social  qualities,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  realizing  the  substantial  fruits  of  such  appreciation  in 
the  profits  of  this  new  edition  of  his  poems,  amounting  to 
nearly  £500.  With  chaiacteristic  generosity,  he  imme- 
diately expended  a  large  portion  of  this  sum  on  his  family. 
He  remitted  £200  to  his  brother  Gilbert,  who  still  struggled 
on  with  the  farm  at  Mossgiel ;  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  remainder  was  expended  soon  after  in  stocking  the 
farm  of  EUisland,  situated  about  six  miles  from  Dumfries, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nith.  Here  he  brought  home  Jean 
Armour  as  his  wife,  and  for  a  season  there  seemed  good 
hope  that  the  agricultural  speculation  would  prosper,  and 
leave  the  poet  free  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  independent 
fruits  of  honest  industry.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Whether  his  convivial  habits 
hastened  this  sad  result  or  not,  they  certainly  lai^ely  contri- 
buted to  his  misery  and  self-reproach  in  subsequent  years. 
The  poet  had  already  looked  forward  to  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  some  permanent  situation  from  government, 
and  he  now  applied  for  a  subordinate  post  in  the  Excise. 
This  he  at  length  obtained,  and  endeavoured  to  hold  along 
with  his  farm ;  but  the  duties  of  a  ganger,  though  confined 
to  the  district  in  which  his  farm  was  situated,  were  little 
compatible  with  the  requisite  altentioii  to  Ck^cuLtural 
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labours.  The  office,  moreover,  was  one  which  exposed 
him  to  many  temptations,  and  left  little  of  that  leisure 
which  he  had  been  able  to  snatch  from  the  laborious,  but 
more  congenial  agricultural  labours,  to  devote  to  the 
muses.  It  is  sad,  indeed,  to  reflect,  that  for  one  in  every 
way  so  gifted,  and  who  had  already  g^ven  such  striking 
evidence  of  his  powerful  genius,  no  fitter  provision  could 
be  found  by  his  country  than  the  post  of  an  exiseman, 
with  a  salary  of  £70  a-year.  Such  an  addition  to  his  in- 
come as  a  farmer,  small  as  it  was,  would  have  been  a 
valuable  assistance  to  him ;  but  the  demands  on  his  time 
which  the  requisite  duties  involved,  led  to  his  fkrm  being 
almost  entirely  neglected,  and  at  the  expiration  of  three 
years  and  a  half,  Ellisland  was  finally  relinquished. 

The  remaining  incidents  of  Bums's  life  are  altogether 
sad  and  cheerless.  Amid  many  privations,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  so  uncongenial  an  occupation,  he  still  found 
time,  both  while  he  held  the  farm  of  Ellisland,  and  after 
his  removal  to  IHimfries,  to  write  some  vigorous  poems, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  beautiful  songs  which  form  an  on- 
during  national  treasure.  To  this  period  belongs  his 
inimitable  poem  of  **  Tarn  O'Shanter,''  as  well  as  the  many 
contributions  to  George  Thomson's  Scottish  Melodies,  all 
produced  without  the  slightest  thought  of  reward,  and 
contributed,  from  pure  patriotic  feelings,  to  a  collection 
of  the  national  songs  and  tunes,  then  preparing  by  a 
stranger.  It  is  a  noble  trait  in  the  poet's  history,  that, 
while  in  such  straitened  circumstances  that  the  sufibrings 
incident  to  a  severe  attack  of  illness  were  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  pecuniary  difficulties,  ho  scornfully  rejected  the 
ofi^er  of  money  for  his  beautiful  lyrical  contributions  to 
his  coimtry's  melodies. 

On  the  21st  of  July  1796,  in  a  mean  Mi«V  o\ift<i\xx^  vi3^^^ 
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in  the  little  town  of  Dumfries,  the  great  Scottish  poet, 
Hobert  Burns,  breathed  his  last.  Poverty  had,  with  only 
one  brief  and  transient  interval,  attended  him  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave ;  and  though  it  cannot  be  overlooked 
that  much  of  the  blame  for  the  failure  of  one  so  greatly 
gifted  must  lie  with  himself,  yet  it  must  ever  be  a  source 
of  painful  reflection,  that  after  having  given  to  his  country 
such  marvellous  evidences  of  genius  and  power,  no  fitter 
reward  could  be  found  for  him  than  the  mean  employment 
of  a  ganger.  Since  his  death,  at  the  too  early  age  of 
thirty-eight,  tardy  justice  has  been  done  to  him  by  a 
liberal  provision  for  his  family,  as  well  as  by  statues, 
monuments,  and  other  posthumous  memorials,  by  which  a 
nation's  penitence  for  the  unwise  neglect  of  its  gifted  sons 
is  too  frequently  shown.  But  his  works  are  his  true 
monuments,  and  his  songs  have  taken  a  hold  on  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen,  such  as  can  scarcely  be  matched  in  the 
enduring  influence  of  any  other  lyrical  poet.  Had  we 
nothing  to  look  back  to  with  sadness  but  the  poet's  honest 
struggles  with  poverty,  this  were  a  sufficient  recompense. 

"  The  glory  dies  not,  and  the  grief  is  past.*' 

To  the  influence  of  the  two  great,  though  greatly  differ- 
ing poets  here  named,  may  be  ascribed  much  of  the  pecu- 
liar character  and  tone  of  feeling  which  has  marked  the 
poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  are  some,  how- 
ever, which  were  contemporary  with  them,  but  whose 
style  was  already  formed,  and  their  chief  works  published, 
before  the  influence  of  their  commanding  genius  had  been 
felt ;  and  of  whom  some  notice  is  requisite  here. 
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JAMES  BEATTIE,  LLJ). 

BOBV,  1735;  DIED,  1808. 

The  birth-place  of  the  author  of  <<  The  Minstrel/'  was  the 
Scottish  village  of  Laurencekirk,  Kincardineshire,  where 
his  father  was  a  small  trader  and  farmer.  He  was  left  an 
orphan  at  the  age  of  seven,  but  with  the  assistance  of  his 
elder  brother  David,  he  became  a  student  of  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  in  1793 
took  his  Master  of  Arts  degree  there.  While  occupying 
the  humble  situation  of  parish-clerk  at  Fordoun,  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  native  village,  his  early  poetical  efiusions 
attracted  the  attention  of  Lord  Monboddo,  Lord  Gardens- 
town,  and  other  patrons,  with  whose  aid  he  successively 
passed  through  the  gradations  of  Usher  in  the  Grammar 
School  at  Aberdeen,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
Marischal  College,  and  finally  of  Professor  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy and  Logic  in  the  Aberdeen  University.  In  1770, 
he  published  his  ^'  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability 
of  Truth,"  a  work  which  gained  him,  in  addition  to  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  University  of 
Oxford,  the  substantial  reward  of  a  pension  of  £200  a-year 
from  the  King,  George  III.  He  died  in  1803,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight. 


THOMAS  CHATTERTON. 

BOBM,  1752;  DIED,  1770. 

The  remarkable  boy,  who  palmed  on  the  worid  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  own  poetical  genius  as  the  poems  of 
Rowley,  apiiest  of  the  15th  century,  'waa\iOTii  cAi^i^sX^ 
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where  his  father  was  sexton  of  Redcliff  Church.  Having 
vainly  endeavoured  to  interest  Horace  Walpole,  and  other 
wealthy  scholars,  in  his  favour,  he  proceeded  to  London, 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  subsistence  for  himself  as  a 
party  writer ;  and  there,  in  a  state  of  despondency,  pro- 
duced by  absolute  want,  he  destroyed  himself  by  poison,  in 
1770,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen. 


REV.  GEORGE  CRABBE. 

BORN,  1754;  DIED,  1832. 

Crabbe  was  the  son  of  a  collector  of  salt-duties  at  Aid- 
boro  ugh,  Suffolk,  by  whose  aid  he  received  an  education, 
which,  though  imperfect,  enabled  him  to  attempt  practis- 
ing as  a  surgeon  in  his  native  place.  Failing  in  this,  he 
proceeded  to  London,  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty,  and 
vainly  sought  a  publisher  for  his  poems.  Fortunately  he 
introduced  himself  to  the  notice  of  the  celebrated  Edmund 
Burke;  and  imder  his  kind  and  generous  aid,  he  was 
enabled  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  and  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  comparative  affluence  and  comfort. 
He  died  at  his  rectory  of  Troubridge,  Wiltshire,  in  the 
78th  year  of  his  age. 


WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

BORN,  1770;  DIED,  1850. 

Wordsworth,  though  left  an  orphan  in  early  life,  en- 
joyed the  full  advantages  of  an  English  University  educa- 
tioD,  and  had  he  chosen  to  enter  the  Church,  as  his  friends 


i 
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desired,  would  not  probably  have  had  any  diffioulty  in 
obtaining  such  a  living  as  woald  have  placed  him  in  inde- 
pendent circumstances.  Besolved,  howcTor,  to  devote 
himself  to  the  muses,  after  a  long  ramble  over  the 
Continent  he  withdrew  to  the  mountains  of  Cumberland, 
where  his  life  was,  thenceforward,  chiefly  spent,  and 
depended  for  a  time  entirely  on  a  sum  bequeathed  to  him 
by  a  friend  who  died  in  early  life.  Slowly,  but  surely 
Wordsworth's  poetical  works  forced  their  way  into  public 
estimation ;  and,  before  his  death,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty,  he  had  received  nearly  as  many  honours  and 
practical  evidences  of  the  high  appreciation  of  his  genius 
as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  poet  so  retired,  and  so  little 
inclined  to  aim  at  popular  favour.  From  the  residence 
of  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridge,  and  Wilson,  among 
the  Cumberland  Lakes,  they  were  styled,  along  with  one 
or  two  contemporaries  of  somewhat  similar  style,  **  The 
Lake  Poets;"  but  the  term,  which  was  originally  em- 
ployed in  ridicule,  has  long  ceased  tr«  bear  any  such  con- 
struction. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART. 

BORN,  1771;  DDED,  1832. 

RcoTT  is  now  less  remembered  as  the  poet  than  as  the 
great  novelist.  Nevertheless,  his  poetry  is  justly  valued 
for  its  truthfulness  to  nature,  and  would  have  sufficed  to 
secure  for  him  an  enduring  fame,  had  it  not  been  eclipsed 
by  his  later  and  more  popular  prose  writings.  He  was 
the  younger  son  of  an  Edinburgh  writer,  and  had  not  his 
ambition  to  found  a  family,  and  become  a  landed  proprie- 
tor, ttmpted  him  to  involve  himself  in  large  trading 
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speculations  as  a  printer  and  publisher,  the  direct  re- 
wards of  his  literary  labours,  added  to  the  advantages 
which  they  secured  for  him  through  the  influence  of 
powerful  friends,  would  have  enabled  him  to  live  in  the 
style  of  a  Scottish  gentleman.  As  Sheriff  of  Selkirkshire, 
he  had  an  annual  income  of  £300.  As  Clerk  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  he  obtained  a  still  larger  sum ;  and,  such  was 
the  value  of  his  writings,  that  by  the  sale  of  **  Woodstock" 
alone,  one  of  the  least  valued  of  them,  and  the  product 
of  only  three  months'  labour,  his  creditors  realised  the 
sum  of  £8000.  The  romance,  however,  which  gave  such 
value  to  his  writings,  was  a  most  dangerous  element  in 
the  practical  business  of  life.  By  indulging  in  his  roman- 
tic  and  ambitious  visions  of  worldly  dignity  and  honour, 
he  sacrificed  the  substance  for  a  most  illusory  shadow ; 
and  when,  in  the  disastrous  failure  of  Constable  and  Bal- 
lant3rne,  in  1826,  his  connection  with  these  houses  could 
no  longer  be  concealed,  his  personal  liabilities  amounted 
to  upwards  of  £100,000.  Then  it  was  that  his  noble 
heroism  and  integrity  became  manifest.  He  set  himself 
to  work,  when  he  might  have  looked  forward  to  the  well- 
earned  honours  of  old  age,  to  redeem  his  fair  fame,  and 
to  right  all  who  had  suffered  by  his  dreams  of  romantic 
ambition.  His  exertions  were  great,  and  the  amount  of 
his  success  wonderM;  but  the  task  he  had  set  himself 
was  beyond  his  powers ;  and  after  a  voyage  to  Italy,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  restoring  his  shattered  constitution,  he 
only  returned  to  die  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  in  the 
mansion  which  he  had  reared  with  so  much  pride.  In 
1820,  he  was  created  a  Baronet  by  George  lY.,  and  his  great 
ambition  was  to  perpetuate  its  hereditary  honours  in  his 
family ;  but  already,  before  his  contemporaries  have  fol- 
Jowed  him  to  the  grave^  his  splendid  dreaxn  of  family  rank 
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and  hereditary  distinctions  appears  to  have  nearly  faded 
like  an  unsubstantial  vision,  though  lus  own  name  will 
not  soon  be  forgot  among  the  most  distinguished  of  those 
which  adorn  the  literary  annals  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 

BOBN,  1773 ;  DIED,  1834. 

Coleridge  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  vicar  of  St.  Mary 
Ottery,  Devonshire.  His  early  years  were  spent  at  Bristol, 
and  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  there. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Christ's  Church  Hospital,  Lon- 
don, where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  as  he  afber- 
wards  did  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  After  a  life 
strangely  chequered  by  the  aberrations  and  inconsistencies 
which  so  frequently  mar  the  full  manifestations  of  true 
genius,  he  died  at  Highgate,  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Oilman,  a 
benevolent  surgeon,  under  whose  care  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  were  passed. 


ROBERT  SOUTHEY,  LL.D. 

BOKN,  1778 ;  DIED,  1835. 

SouTHET,  the  son  of  a  draper  in  Bristol,  is  distinguished 
as  one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers  of  his  age.  His 
learning  was  great,  and  the  copiousness  of  his  mind 
seemed  nearly  inexhaustible.  He  and  Coleridge  married 
sisters,  and,  after  a  brief  stay,  first  at  Lisbon,  and  then 
in  London,  Southey  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Greta, 
near  Keawick^  where  be  passed  a  laboriowE  \\\.qt^t^  \&^) 
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characterized  by  remarkable  perseverancey  and  cheered 
by  a  long  continuance  of  domestic  happiness,  chiefly  due 
to  his  own  amiable  and  kindly  disposition.  The  last 
years  of  his  life  were  clouded  by  domestic  sorrow,  fol- 
lowed by  the  sad  failure  of  a  mind  long  overtasked  by  the 
demands  of  his  unwearied  literary  activity.  His  genius 
was  fitly  recognised  by  a  pension  from  the  Crown ;  and 
on  the  Laureatship  becoming  vacant,  in  1813,  he  was  in- 
duced to  accept  the  honorary  post,  which  his  reputation 
served  to  redeem  from  some  degree  of  ridicule  which  had 
latterly  attached  to  it,  as  is  proved  by  its  subsequent 
acceptance  by  Wordsworth  and  his  successor,  Tennyson ; 
who  now  so  honourably  fills  a  post  which  we  may  hope 
will  not  again  be  disposed  of  otherwise  than  as  a  mark  of 
the  just  estimate  of  high  poetic  genius. 


THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  LL.D. 

BORN,  1777 ;  DIED,  1844. 

The  author  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope"  drew  his  early 
inspiration  from  nature,  in  the  "Western  Highlands  of 
Argyleshire^  where  his  family  had  once  held  ancient 
hereditary  possessions.  His  father  was  a  Glasgow  mer- 
chant, who,  before  his  youngest,  gifted  son  was  able  to 
claim  from  him  the  advantages  of  an  education  suited  to 
his  fine  intellectual  powers,  had  been  reduced  to  poverty. 
His  noble  poem,  **  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  was  published 
when  he  was  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  the  re- 
ception which  it  met  with  determined  him  in  the  choice 
of  literature  for  his  profession,  instead  of  entering  the 
church,  or  studying  the  law,  both  of  which  he  had  in  view. 
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For  a  literary  man,  his  career  may  be  considered  to  have 
been  a  prosperous  one.  He  married  a  cousin,  Miss  Ma- 
tilda Sinclair,  and  his  domestic  life  appears  to  have  been 
a  peculiarly  happy  one,  till  the  death  of  one  son,  and  the 
madness  of  another,  followed  by  the  loss  of  his  wife,  cast 
a  dark  shadow  over  his  later  years. 

Campbell  enjoyed  a  pension  from  Government  in  his 
later  years,  and  the  remimeration  he  received  for  most  of 
his  literary  labours  was  liberal,  so  that  he  had  an  income 
abundantly  sufficient  to  maintain  him  in  ease  and  com- 
fort. He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  utterly  desti- 
tute of  the  gift  of  managing  his  pecuniary  means  with 
prudence  or  discretion,  and  the  difficulties  he  thus  brought 
himself  into  were  often  very  embarrassing,  and  occasion- 
ally ludicrous.  His  generosity  also  was  very  great.  His 
mother  owed  her  chief  support  to  him  in  her  latter  years, 
and  his  sisters  and  other  relatives  shared  largely  in  the 
fruits  of  his  success.  He  appears  to  have  been  greatly 
esteemed  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him,  though,  un- 
happily, in  the  deep  sorrows  which  clouded  his  later 
years,  he  sometimes  sought  that  relief  from  wine,  which 
he  knew  was  only  to  be  found  in  a  far  different  source. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  beautiful 
marble  statue  has  been  erected  in  his  honour. 
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THOMAS  MOORE, 

BOBN  1780;  DEED,  1853. 

Has  just  passed  away  from  among  us.  He  was  bom  in 
Dublin,  and  though  his  larger  poems  are  gorgeous  oriental 
compositions,  his  name  and  enduring  memory  will  chiefly 
depend  hereafter  on  his  Irish  Melodies ;  nor  will  he  be 
forgot  as  the  friend  and  biographer  of  his  brother  poet. 
Lord  Byron. 


LORD  BYRON, 

BOBN,  1788;  DZSD,  1824. 

This  noble  poet,  who  early  entered  on  the  enjoyment  of 
such  advantages  as  high  birth  can  secure,  partook  of  few 
of  the  more  precious  privileges  of  a  virtuous  and  genial 
domestic  education,  such  as  conferred  so  precious  a  boon 
on  the  Ayrshire  peasant,  Robert  Bums.  His  mother,  a 
woman  of  ill-regulated  passions  and  ungovernable  tem- 
per, had  been  married  by  Captain  Byron,  solely  for  her 
fortune,  which  was  soon  squandered ;  and  then,  deserted 
by  her  heartless  husband,  she  retired  to  Aberdeen,  and 
secured  for  her  son  such  comforts  and  education  as  a 
moderate  annuity  enabled  her  to  command.  His  grand- 
uncle,  whose  estate  and  title  he  ultimately  inherited,  was 
even  more  eccentric  and  extravagant  than  his  parents,  so 
that  the  wild  passions  and  fits  of  violence  which  so  marred 
the  brief  life  of  the  poet,  and  made  him  at  length  a  mis- 
anthropist and  an  exile  from  home  and  coimtry,  were 
alike  the  fruits  of  early  education  and  Vvetftdvia.Tj  tcm^Qra- 
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ment.  The  most  injurious  effects  on  his  character  and 
habits  may  be  traced  to  the  training  of  his  mother,  a  weak 
and  foolish  woman,  whose  alternate  fits  of  violence  and 
fondling  appear  latterly  to  have  been  a  source  of  merri- 
ment to  her  son.  During  her  fits  of  anger,  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  throw  anything  at  him  that  chanced  to  be 
within  her  reach,  and  his  own  displays  of  ungovern- 
able temper,  after  his  marriage,  were  little  less  extrava- 
gant. 

Under  such  a  sad  system  of  training,  heightened  by  all 
the  evils  incident  to  rank,  wealth,  and  the  absence  of  any 
proper  stimulus  to  exertion,  young  Byron  grew  up  with 
the  principles  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature  un- 
regulated by  any  fixed  standard.  He  abandoned  himself 
to  scepticism  and  the  indulgence  of  vicious  passions,  which 
the  rejection  of  religious  faith  left  the  freer  from  any 
restraint;  and  when  he  had  become  familiar  with  the 
dissolute,  the  vicious,  and  the  profane — had  ruined  his 
fortunes  and  blighted  every  pure  source  of  domestic  affec- 
tion— the  satiated  pleasure-seeker  turned  misanthropist, 
and  cursed  his  country  and  mankind,  for  evils  which  only 
followed  as  the  natural  harvest  of  his  own  conduct. 

The  peculiar  cast  of  a  mind  educated  under  such  ad- 
verse circumstances,  is  impressed  on  all  Byron's  poems ; 
and  their  free  scope  is  marred  by  the  constant  reproduc- 
tion of  himself  under  every  guise  of  character  which  ho 
introduces.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  great  blemishes 
which  are  traceable  in  Byron's  works,  he  occupies  a  high 
place  among  the  modem  poets  of  England,  and  has  exer- 
cised an  important  influence,  both  for  good  and  evil,  on 
the  present  age.  His  "  Childe  Harold"  abounds  with  the 
most  magnificent  pictures  of  nature,  combined  with  grand 
reflections  and  imagory,  not  untingcd  by  tlic  sad  ^ud  m^ 
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anthropic  character  of  one  who  had  learned,  like  Solomon, 
afler  drinking  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  full,  that  ''all 
is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ;"  but  who  had  not  learned, 
like  him,  tliat  **  wisdom's  ways  are  pleasantness,  and  all 
her  paths  are  peace." 

Lord  Byron  died  in  Greece,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
six,  when  his  great  genius  seemed  expanding  itself  to  the 
display  of  its  utmost  powers,  and  awakening  to  a  juster 
sense  of  the  noble  and  worthy  ends  for  which  such  fine 
powers  of  intellect  are  bestowed.  Bums  and  Byron  both 
died  nearly  at  the  same  age,  both  leaving  monuments  of 
poetic  genius  such  as  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die, 
yet  both  leaving  on  the  minds  of  their  most  ardent  ad- 
mirers a  far  deeper  sense  of  sorrowful  reflection  on  what 
they  might  have  accomplished  under  happier  circum- 
stances, if  each  had  been  truer  to  his  great  stewardship, 
in  the  use  of  the  talents  committed  to  his  charge. 

Besides  the  great  poets  already  named,  our  age  has 
produced  not  a  few  whose  works  will  long  be  valued  for 
the  great  genius  and  beauty  which  they  display.  Both 
Bums  and  Byron  produced  many  imitators,  the  great 
majority  of  whom  have  sunk  into  merited  oblivion.  But, 
besides  these,  there  are  contemporary  writers  of  the  same 
school,  whose  independent  and  original  genius  demands 
our  notice.    Foremost  among  the  latter  stands 

JAMES    HOGG. 

BOBK,  1773;  DIED,  1835. 

The  Ettrick  Shepherd,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  was 

bom,  if  possible,  to  even  a  humbler  lot  than  Bums. 

Descended  of  a  race  of  shepherds,  his  childhood  and 

jouth  were  passed  entirely  in  the  remote  rural  dale  with 
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which  his  name  is  associated,  beyond  all  reach  of  literary 
influence,  or  the  knowledge  of  books.  His  whole  educa- 
tion, until  he  reached  manhood,  consisted  but  of  the 
fruits  of  six  months'  attendance  at  a  country  school. 
Though  not  without  generous  friends,  raised  up  to  him 
among  the  admirers  of  his  untaught  genius,  Hogg  expe- 
rienced the  usual  share  of  misfortunes  which  have  awaited 
the  humble  followers  of  the  Muse.  But  ho  bore  his  lot 
bravely  and  cheerfully,  and  died  at  last  in  his  native  dale, 
beloved  and  mourned  by  a  numerous  circle  of  admirers. 
His  writings  are  characterized  by  great  natural  vigour, 
and  as  the  productions  of  genius  entirely  self-taught,  and 
nurtured  under  such  disadvantageous  circumstances,  they 
are  altogether  remarkable. 


JOHN  LEYDEN,  M.D., 

BORN,  1775 ;    DIED,  1811, 

Was  another  of  the  remarkable  geniuses  bom  in  humble 
life,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  among 
the  southern  dales  of  Scotland.  Leyden  was  the  son  of 
a  humble  peasant,  at  Denholm,  in  Teviotdale,  Roxburgh- 
shire. He  early  acquired  a  large  amount  of  classical  and 
oriental  learning,  and  devoted  himself,  somewhat  abruptly, 
to  the  medical  profession,  in  consequence  of  receiving  tho 
promise  of  an  appointment  in  India,  on  the  condition  of 
his  obtaining  a  medical  degree.  Ho  died  there  of  fever, 
during  the  English  expedition  against  Java  in  1811,  at  the 
premature  age  of  thirty-six,  when  the  evidences  of  fine 
genius  he  had  already  produced,  and  his  wonderful  stores 

of  laming,  bad  raised  the  highest  cxpectationB  ol  V)cv^ 
c 
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results  to  bJB  derived  from  his  future  labours.  His  prin- 
cipal poem  is  ''Scenes  of  Infancy;"  but,  like  all  the 
peasant-bom  poets  of  Scotland,  he  delighted  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  songs  and  ballads ;  and  his  poems  breathe 
the  warmth  of  his  patriotic  attachment  to  his  native  land. 


ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM, 

BORK,  1784;  DIED,  1842, 

Was  bom  in  Dumfries-shire,  and  employed  himself  in  his 
earliest  years  as  a  stone-mason.  A  chance  introduction 
to  Cromek,  the  editor  of  the  ^  Remains  of  Nithsdale  and 
Qalloway  Song,"  led  to  his  engaging  to  collect  for  this 
work  the  traditional  poetry  of  his  native  district.  But 
the  ingenious  poet,  instead  of  ransacking  the  country-side 
for  its  old  songs,  sent  to  the  critic  his  own  beautiful  com- 
positions as  genuine  antiques ;  and  to  this  happy  trick  we 
owe  the  finest  of  his  natural  and  vigorous  songs  and 
ballads.  The  editor  never  suspected  the  ingenious  fraud, 
and  the  contrast  between  the  letters,  in  which  Cromek 
enlarges,  with  gleeful  enthusiasm,  on  the  recovery  of  such 
ancient  relics,  and  the  measured  terms  of  commendation 
in  which  he  condescends  to  patronise  the  acknowledged 
productions  of  the  rustic  stone-mason,  is  exceedingly 
amusing.  Under  Cromek's  advice,  and  with  his  friendly 
aid,  Cunningham  proceeded  to  London  in  1810,  and  ulti- 
mately obtained  a  confidential  appointment,  with  liberal 
emolument,  in  the  studio  of  Chantrey  the  sculptor,  whom 
he  did  not  long  survive.  He  was  esteemed  and  loved  by 
all  who  knew  him  intimately,  having  retained  to  the 
Jat^  in  the  nncongenial   atmo&pVieTe   oi  IaQitAox^  1\x^ 
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bonest,  upright,  independent  character,  which  he  took 
from  hifl  native  Nithsdale. 

Nor  can  we  omit,  from  our  list  of  modem  poets,  the 
names  of  the  two  noble  brothers,  John  and  Alexander 
Bethune,  justly  memorable  among  the  lowly-bom  poets 
of  Scotland.  Those  two  brothers  will  ever  be  associated 
with  the  gifted  Ayrshire  peasant,  though  their  poetic  genius 
was  no  borrowed  light,  but  original,  and  inspired  from 
nature,  like  his  own.  Along  with  Byron,  in  like  manner, 
wo  are  accustomed,  in  some  degree,  to  associate  the 
names  of  Shelley  and  Keats;  and  also,  though  for  dif- 
ferent reasons,  of  Kirke  White  and  Moore.  One  of  the 
latter  owes  not  a  little  of  his  fame  to  his  having  been 
conmiemorated  in  the  first  really  vigorous  poem  of 
Byron — his  ^English  Bards  and  Scotch  Beviewers" — and 
to  his  having  had,  as  his  generous  biographer,  the  poet 
Southoy.  The  other  survived  to  become  the  biographer 
of  the  author  of  ''  Childe  Harold,*'  whom  ho  had  known 
as  a  friend  in  earlier  life. 


PERCY  BYSHE  SHELLEY, 

BORN,  1792;  DIED,  1829, 

Was  the  son  of  Sir  Timothy  Shclloy,  of  Castle  Goring, 
>^sox.  Under  unwise  training,  and  the  influence  of  the 
system  of  our  public  schools  and  colleges,  which  seems 
so  peculiarly  unsuitod  for  wisely  fostering  genius,  this 
gifted  poet  went  astray  into  tho  most  crude  and  extra- 
vagant opinions  on  religion  and  social  government  in  all 
its  relations.  Yet  his  natural  disposition  appears  to  have 
been  most  gentlo  and  loveahle,  and,  under  ViBeT  \imDA\i^^ 
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might  have  produced  the  best  fraits.  Instead  of  this,  he 
was  expelled  from  college,  cast  off  from  his  family,  and 
the  whole  course  of  his  life  forced  in  unnatural  antagon- 
ism with  society.  He  withdrew  to  Switzerland  in  search 
of  health,  and  there  he  for  the  first  time  met  with  his 
brother  poet,  Byron.  Notwithstanding  the  licentiousness 
of  his  views  in  regard  to  nearly  all  moral,  political,  and 
social  systems,  Shelley  was  a  man  of  singularly  pure 
moral  life ;  and  his  biography,  written  by  his  widow — the 
gifted  daughter  of  Godwin  and  Mary  Wolstoncraft — 
shows  a  peculiarly  gentle  and  affectionate  nature,  accom- 
panied with  great  generosity  and  forbearance  for  others. 
No  sadder  picture,  indeed,  of  a  fine  genius,  marred  by  the 
uncongenial  effects  of  an  unwise  educational  system, 
could  be  produced,  among  all  the  biographies  of  great 
poets.  He  was  drowned  in  the  Qulf  of  Spezzi%  by  the 
upsetting  of  his  pleasure-boat,  when  he  had  only  reached 
his  thirtieth  year.  His  poetic  genius  was  extremely 
prolific,  and  his  poems  aboimd  in  great  beauties,  though 
strangely  mingled  with  the  idealism  of  his  sceptical  phi- 
losophy, and  also  with  an  illustrative  imagery,  frequently 
derived  from  the  most  loathsome  ideas  which  nature  can 
present. 


JOHN   KEATS. 

BORK,  1796 ;  DIED,  1820. 

This  youthful  poet  was  the  son  of  a  livery -stable  keeper 

hi  London.    He  was  studying  with  a  view  to  following  the 

medical  profession,  when,  as  is  believed,  the  harsh  notice 

c€  bia  £n0  poem   '^  Endymion,"    6o  '^xei^e^  xsl-^qh  \^ 
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acutely  sensitive  mind,  as  to  have  led  to  the  disease  of 
which  he  died.  In  the  hopes  of  averting  the  progress  of 
consumption,  he  was  recommended  to  try  a  warm  climate, 
and  he  accordingly  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in 
the  arms  o{  a  yoimg  artist,  Mr.  Severn,  whose  generous 
and  devoted  friendship  had  nearly  sacrificed  his  own  life 
in  his  assiduous  care  of  his  dying  fiiend.  Keats  was  only 
twenty-four  when  he  died,  adding  another  to  the  many 
examples  of  high  poetic  promise  thus  cut  off  when  their 
genius  ''just  waved  its  joyous  wing."  Beautifal  as  his 
poems  are,  they  can  be  regarded  only  as  the  early  indica- 
tions of  genius,  which,  had  it  reached  maturity,  might 
have  rivalled  the  greatest  poets  of  the  age. 

The  phalanx  of  literary  genius  in  our  own  day  has 
been  strengthened  by  not  a  few  distinguished  female 
names,  and  among  these  the  poets  take  a  prominent 
place,  including  Joanna  Baillie,  Felicia  Hcmans,  L.  E. 
Landon,  Caroline  Bowles,  Elizabeth  Barrett,  and  other 
well-known  names.  Some  of  these  are  still,  happily, 
among  our  living  poets.  From  among  them  all,  we  may 
select,  as  the  most  widely  popular  both  in  this  country 
and  America, 

FELICIA  HEMANS. 

BOBN,  1793;  riXD,  1835. 

Her  maiden  name  was  Felicia  Dorothea  Browne,  the 
daughter  of  an  Irish  merchant,  who  resided  at  Liverpool 
at  the  time  of  her  birth.  Her  childhood  and  youth,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  later  years  of  her  life  were  spent  in 
Wales.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  married  Captain 
Hemans,  but  the  union  proved  an  unhappy  one.  About 
six  years  aftorwardB,  her  husband  retired  to  llal^f  lotYiAa 
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health,  and  Tvithout  any  formal  separation,  they  never 
again  met.  Thenceforth  she  contrived  to  maintain  her- 
self, and  to  educate  her  family  almost  solely  by  the  froits 
of  her  pen ;  and  to  this  harsh  stimulus  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  production  of  many  pieces  of  inferior  merit,  which 
have  detracted  from  her  fame.  Delicacy  of  feeling,  and 
a  refined  though  sad  tone  of  devotional  feeling  run 
through  her  writings.  They  are  eminently  pure  and 
feminine  in  character;  and  have  acquired  a  popularity 
which  have  led  to  many  imitators.  The  most  successful 
of  these  is  the  American  poetess,  Maria  Sigoumey ;  but, 
as  in  all  other  cases  of  literary  imitation,  none  of  them 
have  equalled  the  original.  Mrs.  Hemans*  remains  lies 
interred  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  where  she  died 
in  1835,  while  on  a  visit  to  her  brother.  Major  Browne. 


LIVING  POETS. 

The  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  gave  birth  to 
a  succession  of  men  of  genius,  some  of  whom  still  linger 
amoDg  us.  Every  year,  our  obituaries  record  the  death  of 
some  among  these  illustrious  and  gifted  poets  and  scholars 
who  have  long  won  our  admiration  and  influenced  our 
taste.  Yet  still  we  number  among  our  contemporaries 
such  distinguished  survivors  of  a  former  generation  as 
Samuel  Rogers,  John  Wilson,  Henry  Hart  Milman, 
and  James  Montgomery,  all  of  whom  have  contributed 
to  the  high  character  of  the  poetic  literature  of  the  age, 
and  helped  to  influence  the  styles  of  younger  poets. 

BoOBBS,  the  author  of  '^  The  Pleasures  of  Memory,"  and 
of  ^Jtaljr/*  aa  well  as  of  many  beaa,i\&i\  tdmiot  ^o^T(\a,  hsA 
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enjoyed  the  luxuries  and  privileges  of  life,  as  a  wealthy 
banker,  and  has  added  to  his  just  reputation  as  a  poet,  by 
the  character  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  patron  of  art» 
and  a  most  generous  encourager  of  genius  and  worth  in 
every  form. 

John  Wilson,  the  author  of  the  "  Isle  of  Palms,''  was 
bom  at  Paisley  in  1789,  and  now,  after  long  and  honour- 
ably filling  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  he  has  resigned  it,  to  retire  into  private  life, 
and  spend  his  remaining  days  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
country  life  which  he  has  so  often  delighted  to  picture. 
His  genius  and  worth  have  been  honourably  recognised 
and  rewarded  by  a  pension  of  £300  from  the  crown. 

MiLHAN,  the  author  of  ''  The  Martyr  of  Antioch,"  now 
fills  the  distinguished  ecclesiastical  appointment  of  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  while  Jambs  Montoombry— an 
Ayrshire  poot  by  birth,  though  the  son  of  English  Mora- 
vians who  settled  there  only  for  a  brief  period — the 
author  of  *'  The  Pelican  Islands,"  and  many  other  beauti- 
fal  and  highly  popular  poems,  still  lives  at  Sheffield,  where 
he  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  honourably  sup- 
porting himself  by  literary  labour. 

Joanna  Baillib,  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  female 
poets,  had  long  ceased  to  contribute  to  our  poetic  litera- 
ture; but  in  her  retirement,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  her  society  was  anxiously  courted  by  most  of  the 
distinguished  literary  men  of  the  ago,  and  her  correspon- 
dence has  produced  many  interesting  memorials  of  her 
great  contemporaries.  One  after  another  of  those  sur- 
vivors of  a  former  age  are  disappearing  from  among  us, 
and  she,  too,  has  gone 

"  Into  the  land  of  the  great  Departed." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  a  biogTap\ucQA  «^l^\.^\  v^l 
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each  of  the  contributors  to  modem  English  poetry,  from 
whose  writings  selections  have  been  made  to  enrich  this 
volume.  Some  of  these,  such  as  Lockhart,  Macaulay, 
and  BuLWER,  are  familiar  as  the  most  distinguished 
among  our  prose  writers;  and  also,  along  with  others, 
such  as  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  have  borne  a  prominent  place 
among  British  statesmen;  while  others,  again,  who  are 
only  known  as  the  authors  of  a  few  occasional  pieces  of 
poetry,  occupy  a  prominent  place  among  the  literary  men 
of  the  day. 

The  poets  of  America  have  also  furnished  valuable 
additions  to  the  standard  poetry  of  the  English  language ; 
and  no  collection  of  its  choicest  specimens  will  be  com- 
plete without  a  liberal  selection  from  the  writings  of  such 
poets  as  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Bryant,  Willis, 
Lowell,  and  Sigourney. 

To  all  of  these,  as  well  as  to  a  few  fine  single  pieces  of 
poets  otherwise  unknown  to  fame,  we  also  add  a  selection 
from  those  modest  productions  of  the  muse,  which  are 
left  to  win  their  place  in  public  estimation  without  the 
influence  of  a  name ;  and  which,  while  they  enrich  the 
treasures  of  the  copious  and  varied  poetic  literature  of 
our  age  with  their  rare  and  unassuming  additions,  may 
also  serve,  with  an  allowable  license,  to  confirm,  in  part, 
the  beautiful  exclamation  of  the  author  of  the  Excursion  i — 

"  0,  many  are  the  poets  that  are  sown 
By  nature;  men  endowed  with  highest  gifts, 
The  vision  and  the  faculty  diWne, 
Yet  wanting  the  fccUity  of  verse." 
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Born.    Died. 
WnxxAM  CowFXB, 1731...1800 

Jambs  Bxarix, 1735...1803 

Jomr  Loaur, 1748...1788 

Thoicab  Chattsbtok,  ...1752... 1770 

Bet.  Geob«b  Gbabbb,... 1754... 1832 

ROBXBT  BuBVa. 1759...1796 

Jambs  Gbahams, 1765.. .1811 

ROBBBT  Bloomfebld,.... 1766... 1823 

William  Wobdswobth,  1770... 1850 

Sib  Waltbb  Scott, 1771... 1832 

Samuel  Tatlob.  Ck)LE- 

bidob, 1772.. .1840 

Jambs  Hooo,. 1773.. .1835 

ROBBBT  SOUTHET, 1774...1843 

JOHV  Lbtdsk, 1775.. .1811 


I  Bom     Bfad. 

Thomas  Campbell, 1777.. .1844 

Thomas  Moobb, 1780... 1852 

Ebbnezeb  Eluot, 1781... 1849 

Allan  Cunningham, 1784.. .1842 

Babbt  Cobnwall, 1784...1842 

Henbt  Kibeb  White,... 1785... 1806 

LobdBtbon, 1788.. .1824 

Perct  Btsshe  Sbellet,  1792... 1822 

Chables  Wolfe, 1792.. .1823 

Felicia  Hehans, 1793...1835 

John  Keats, 1796.. .1820 

Thomas  Hood, 1796.. .1845 

Robebt  Pollok, 1799.. .1827 

L.  £.  Landon, 1804.. .1838 

JohnBethunb, 1812.. .1839 


LIVING  POETS. 


Alford. 

Philip  Jambs  Bailet. 
Eluabstb  B.  Babbett. 
Cabolinb  Bowles. 
Db.  Bowbino. 
William  Gdllem  Bbtaitt. 
W.  H.  Bublsioh. 
Eabl  of  Cabltle. 
Gebald  Griffin, 
t.  k.  hsbvet. 
James  Hislop. 
Mart  Howitt. 
Hbkbt  Keble. 
JIpG.  Locesabt. 
Hbnbt  W.  Longfellow. 
S.VMUEL  Lover. 
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REDEMPTION. 

O,  how  unlike  the  complex  works  of  man, 

Heaven's  easy,  artless,  unencumbered  plan ! 

No  meretricious  graces  to  beguile. 

No  clustering  ornaments  to  clog  the  pile : 

From  ostentation  as  from  weakness  free. 

It  stands  like  the  cerulean  arch  we  see, 

Majestic  in  its  own  simplicity. 

Inscribed  above  the  portal,  from  afar 

Conspicuous  as  the  brightness  of  a  star, 

Legible  only  by  the  light  they  give. 

Stand  the  soul-quickening  words — Believe  and  Live. 

Cow  PER. 


WINTER. 

O  Winter  !  ruler  of  the  inverted  year. 

Thy  scattered  hair  with  sleet  like  ashes  filled. 

Thy  breath  congealed  upon  thy  lips,  thy  cheeks 

Fringed  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other  snows 

Than  those  of  age,  thy  forehead  wrapped  in  clouds, 

A  leafless  branch  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  throne 

A  sliding  car,  indebted  to  no  wheels, 

But  urged  hy  Btorma  oJong  its  slippory  w^y, 
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I  love  thee,  all  unlovclj  as  thou  seem'st. 
And  dreaded  as  thou  art  I — Thou  hold'st  the  sun 
A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undawning  east, 
Shortening  his  journey  between  mom  and  noon,  " 
And  hurrying  him,  impatient  of  his  stay, 
Down  to  the  rosy  west ;  but  kindly  still 
Compensating  his  loss  with  added  hours 
Of  social  converse,  and  instructive  ease. 
And  gathering,  at  short  notice,  in  one  group, 
The  family  dispersed,  and  fixing  thought, 
Kot  less  dispersed  by  daylight  and  its  cares. 
I  crown  thee  king  of  intimate  delights. 
Fire-side  enjoyments,  home-bom  happiness, 
And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undisturbed  retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long,  uninterrupted  evening,  know. 

COWPER. 


MEETING  OF  THE  DISCIPLES  WITH  THEIR 

RISEN  LORD. 

It  happened  on  a  solemn  eventide, 
Soon  after  He  that  was  our  surety  died, 
Two  bosom  friends,  each  pensively  inclined. 
The  scene  of  all  those  sorrows  left  behind. 
Sought  their  own  village,  busied  as  they  went 
In  musings  worthy  of  the  great  event : 
They  spake  of  him  they  loved,  of  him  whose  life, 
Though  blameless,  had  incurred  perpetual  strife ; 
Whose  deeds  had  left,  in  spite  of  hostile  arts, 
A  deep  memorial  graven  on  their  hearts. 
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The  recollection,  like  a  vein  of  ore, 
The  farther  traced,  enriched  them  still  the  more ; 
They  thought  him,  and  thoy  justly  thought  him,  one 
Sent  to  do  more  than  ho  appeared  t*  have  done — 
To  exalt  a  people,  and  to  place  them  high 
Above  all  else ;  and  wondered  ho  should  die. 
Ere  yet  they  brought  their  journey  to  an  end, 
A  stranger  joined  them,  courteous  as  a  friend. 
And  asked  them,  with  a  kind,  engaging  air. 
What  their  affliction  was,  and  begg^  a  share. 
Informed,  he  gathered  up  the  broken  thread. 
And,  truth  and  wisdom  gracing  all  he  said. 
Explained,  illustrated,  and  searched  so  well 
The  tender  theme  on  which  they  chose  to  dwell, 
That,  reaching  home,  the  night,  they  said,  is  near. 
We  must  not  now  be  parted — sojourn  here. 
The  new  acquaintance  soon  became  a  guest. 
And,  made  so  welcome  at  their  simple  feast. 
He  blessed  the  bread,  but  vanished  at  the  word. 
And  left  them  both  exclaiming,  'Twas  the  Lord  I 
Did  not  our  hearts  feel  all  he  deigned  to  say ! 
Did  not  they  burn  within  us  by  the  way ! 

COWPER. 


REPORT  OP  AN  ADJUDGED  CASE, 

NOT  TO  BE  FOUND  IX  ANT  OF  THE  BOOKS. 

Between  Nose  and  Eyes  a  strange  contest  arose, 
The  spectacles  set  them  unhappily  wrong ; 

The  point  in  dispute  was,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
To  which  the  atud  spectacles  ought  to  beVotv^. 
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So  Tongue  was  the  lawyer,  and  argued  the  cause 
With  a  great  deal  of  skill,  and  a  wig  full  of  learning ; 

While  chief  baron  Ear  sat  to  balance  the  laws. 
So  famed  for  his  talent  in  nicely  discerning. 

In  behalf  of  the  Nose  it  will  quickly  appear. 

And  your  lordship,  he  said,  will  undoubtedly  find 

That  the  Nose  has  had  spectacles  always  in  wear. 
Which  amounts  to  possession  time  out  of  mind. 

Then  holding  the  spectacles  up  to  the  court — 

Your  lordship  observes  they  are  made  with  a  straddle. 

As  wide  as  the  bridge  of  the  Nose  is ;  in  short, 
Designed  to  sit  close  to  it,  just  like  a  saddle. 

Again,  would  your  lordship  a  moment  suppose 
(Tis  a  case  that  has  happened,  and  may  be  again) 

That  the  visage  or  countenance  had  not  a  Nose, 
Pray  who  would,  or  who  could,  wear  spectacles  then  ? 

On  the  whole  it  appears,  and  my  argument  shows. 
With  a  reasoning  the  court  will  never  condemn. 

That  the  spectacles  plainly  were  made  for  the  Nose,    ' 
And  the  Nose  was  as  plainly  intended  for  them. 

Then  shifting  his  side  (as  a  lawyer  knows  how), 

He  pleaded  again  in  behalf  of  the  Eyes : 
But  what  were  his  arguments  few  people  know. 

For  the  court  did  not  think  they  were  equally  wise. 

So  his  lordship  decreed  with  a  grave  solemn  tone, 
Decisive  and  clear,  without  one  if  or  but — 

That,  whenever  the  Nose  put  his  spectacles  on, 
By  daylight  or  candlelight — Eyes  should  be  shut ! 
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CHRISTIAN  PATRIOTISM. 

Patriots  have  toiled,  and  in  their  countiy's  cause 

Bled  nobly ;  and  their  deeds,  as  they  deserve, 

Receive  proud  recompense.    We  give  in  charge 

Their  names  to  the  sweet  lyre.    The  historic  muse, 

Proud  of  the  treasure,  marches  with  it  down 

To  latest  times ;  and  sculpture,  in  her  turn, 

Gives  bond  in  stone  and  ever-during  brass 

To  guard  them,  and  to  immortalize  her  trust : 

But  fairer  wreaths  are  due,  though  never  paid. 

To  those  who,  posted  at  the  shrine  of  Truth, 

Have  fallen  in  her  defence.    A  patriot's  blood, 

Well  spent  in  such  a  strife,  may  earn  indeed. 

And  for  a  time  ensure,  to  his  loved  land. 

The  sweets  of  liberty  and  equal  laws ; 

But  martyrs  struggle  for  a  brighter  prize, 

And  win  it  with  more  pain.    Their  blood  is  shed 

In  confirmation  of  the  noblest  claim — 

Our  claim  to  feed  upon  immortal  truth, 

To  walk  with  God,  to  be  divinely  free. 

To  soar,  and  to  anticipate  the  skies. 

Yet  few  remember  them.    They  lived  unknown 

Till  Persecution  dragged  them  into  fame. 

And  chased  them  up  to  Heaven.    Their  ashes  flew- 

No  marble  tells  us  whither.    With  their  names 

No  bard  embalms  and  sanctifies  his  song : 

And  history,  so  warm  on  meaner  themes. 

Is  cold  on  this.    She  execrates  indeed 

The  tyranny  that  doomed  them  to  the  fire, 

But  gives  the  glorious  sufi^erers  little  praise. 
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He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free, 
And  all  are  slaves  beside.    There's  not  a  chain 
That  hellish  foes,  confederate  for  his  harm. 
Can  wind  around  him,  but  he  casts  it  off 
With  as  much  ease  as  Samson  his  green  withes. 
He  looks  abroad  into  the  varied  field 
Of  nature,  and,  though  poor  perhaps  compared 
With  those  whose  mansions  glitter  in  his  sights 
Calls  the  delightful  scenery  all  his  own. 
His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  his, 
And  the  resplendent  rivers.    His  to  enjoy 
With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel, 
But  who,  with  filial  confidence  inspired, 
Can  lift  to  Heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye, 
And  smiling  say — **  My  Father  made  them  all  !*' 

COWPBR. 


HOPE  BEYOND  THE  GRAVE. 

'Tis  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more ; 
I  mourn,  but,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  for  you ; 
For  mom  is  approaching,  your  charms  to  restore. 
Perfumed  with  fresh  fragrance  and  glittering  with  dew. 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn ; 
Kind  Nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save, 
But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn ! 
O  when  shall  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave  I 

*Twas  thus,  by  the  glare  of  false  science  betrayed, 
^at  leads,  to  bewilder :  and  dazzles,  to  blind : 
^y  thoughts  went  to  roam,  from  shade  onward  to  shade, 
^estrnction  before  me,  and  sorrow  "b^JWmA. 
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O  pity,  great  Father  of  light,  then  I  cried, 

Thy  creature,  who  fain  would  not  wander  from  thee ; 

Lo,  humbled  in  dust,  I  relinquish  my  pride : 

From  doubt  and  from  darkness  thou  only  canst  free. 

And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  flying  away, 

No  longer  I  roam  in  conjecture  forlorn. 

So  breaks  on  the  traveller,  faint,  and  astray. 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  efi'ulgence  of  morn. 

See  Truth,  Love,  and  Mercy  in  triumph  descending. 

And  nature  all  glowing  in  Eden's  first  bloom ! 

On  the  cold  cheek  of  Death  smiles  and  roses  are  blending, 

And  Beauty  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomb. 

Beattie. 


THE  MINSTREL'S  GRAVE. 

Let  Vanity  adorn  the  marble  tomb 
With  trophies,  rhymes,  and  scutcheons  of  renown. 
In  the  deep  dungeon  of  some  Gothic  dome, 
"Where  night  and  desolation  ever  frown. 
Mine  be  the  breezy  hill  that  skirts  the  down ; 
Where  a  green  grassy  turf  is  all  I  crave. 
With  here  and  there  a  violet  bestrewn, 
Fast  by  a  brook,  or  fountain's  murmuring  wave ; 
And  many  an  evening  sun  shine  sweetly  on  my  grave. 

Beattie. 


D 
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TO  THE  CUCKOO. 

Hail  !  beauteous  stranger  of  the  grove. 

Thou  messenger  of  spring, 
Now  heaven  repairs  thy  rural  seat. 

And  woods  thy  welcome  sing. 

What  time  the  daisy  decks  the  green, 

Thy  certain  voice  we  hear ; 
Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thy  path. 

Or  mark  the  rolling  year ! 

Delightful  visitant !  with  thee 

I  hail  the  time  of  flowers. 
And  hear  the  sound  of  music  sweet 

From  birds  among  the  bowei-s. 

The  school-boy,  wandering  through  the  wood, 

To  pluck  the  primrose  gay, 
Starts,  thy  curious  voice  to  hear. 

And  imitates  thy  lay. 

What  time  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom, 

Thou  fliest  the  vocal  vale, 
An  annual  guest,  in  other  lands 

Another  spring  to  hail. 

Sweet  bird !  thy  bower  is  ever  green. 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear ; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song. 

No  winter  in  thy  year. 
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O  !  could  I  fly,  I*d  fly  with  tho© ; 

We'd  make,  with  joyful  wiug, 
Our  annual  visit  o'er  the  globe, 

Companions  of  the  spring. 

Loo  AN. 


RESIGNATION. 

O  God!  whose  thunder  shakes  the  sky. 
Whose  eye  this  atom  globe  surveys. 
To  thee,  my  only  rock,  I  fly, 
Thy  mercy  in  thy  justice  praise. 

The  mystic  mazes  of  thy  will, 
The  shadows  of  celestial  light. 
Are  past  the  powers  of  human  skill ; 
But  what  the  Eternal  acts  is  right. 

O  teach  me  in  the  trying  hour, 
When  anguish  swells  the  dewy  tear. 
To  still  my  sorrows,  own  thy  power. 
Thy  goodness  love,  thy  justice  fear. 

If  in  this  bosom  aught  but  thee. 
Encroaching,  sought  a  boundless  sway, 
Omniscience  could  the  danger  see. 
And  mercy  look  the  cause  away. 

Then  why,  my  soul,  dost  thou  complain  ? 
Why,  drooping,  seek  the  dark  recess  ? 
Bhake  off  the  melancholy  chain. 
For  Ood  created  all  to  bless. 
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But,  ah !  my  breast  is  human  still ; 
The  rising  sigh,  the  falling  tear, 
My  languid  vitals'  feeble  rill, 
The  sickness  of  my  soul  declare. 

But  yet,  with  fortitude  resigned, 
ril  thank  th'  infliction  of  the  blow, 
Forbid  the  sigh,  compose  my  mind. 
Nor  let  the  gush  of  misery  flow. 

The  gloomy  mantle  of  the  night, 
Which  on  my  sinking  spirit  steals, 
Will  vanish  at  the  morning  light. 
Which  God,  my  East,  my  Sun,  reveals. 

Chatterton. 


PICTURE  OF  AUTUMN. 

When  autumn,  bleak,  and  sun-burnt  do  appear. 
With  his  gold  hand  gilding  the  falling  leaf. 
Bringing  up  winter  to  fulfil  the  year. 
Bearing  upon  his  back  the  ripened  sheaf; 
When  all  the  hills  with  woody  seed  are  white. 

When  levying  fires,  and  lemes,  do  meet  from  far  the  sight; 
When  the  fair  apple,  rudde  as  even  sky. 
Do  bend  the  tree  unto  the  fructile  ground. 
When  juicy  pears,  and  berries  of  black  dye. 
Do  dance  in  air  and  call  the  eyne  around ; 
Then,  be  the  even  foul,  or  even  fair, 

Mcthinks  my  hcarte's  joy  is  stained  with  some  care. 

Chatterton, 
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A  BOAT  RACE— AND  WRECK. 

One  gusty  day,  now  stormy  and  now  still, 

I  stood  apart  upon  the  western  hill. 

And  saw  a  race  at  sea:  a  gun  was  heard. 

And  two  contending  boats  at  length  appeared : 

Equal  a  while ;  then  one  was  left  behind : 

And  for  a  moment  had  her  chance  resigned, 

When  in  that  moment,  up  a  sail  they  drew— 

Not  used  before — their  rivals  to  pursue. 

Strong  was  the  gale  I  in  hurry  now  there  came 

Men  from  the  town — their  thoughts,  their  fears  the  same; 

And  women  too !  affrighted  maids  and  wives, 

All  deeply  feeling  for  their  sailors*  lives. 

The  strife  continued :  in  a  glass  we  saw 

The  desperate  efforts,  and  we  stood  in  awe. 

When  the  last  boat  shot  suddenly  before. 

Then  filled,  and  sank — and  could  be  seen  no  more ! 

Then  were  those  piercing  shrieks,  that  frantic  flight, 

All  hurried !  all  in  tumult  and  affright ! 

A  gathering  crowd  from  different  streets  drew  near, 

All  ask,  all  answer — none  attend,  none  hear  I 

One  boat  is  safe  ;  and  sec  !  she  backs  her  sail 

To  save  the  sinking — Will  her  aid  avail  ? 

O !  how  impatient  on  the  sands  we  tread. 

And  the  winds  roaring  and  the  women  led, 

As  up  and  down  they  pace  with  frantic  air. 

And  scorn  a  comforter,  and  will  despair ; 

They  know  not  who  in  either  boat  is  gone, 

But  think  the  father,  husband,  lover,  one. 
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And  who  is  she  apart  I    She  dares  not  come 
To  join  the  crowd,  yet  cannot  rest  at  home : 
With  what  strong  interest  looks  she  at  the  waves, 
Meeting  and  clashing  o'er  the  seamen's  graves ! 
'Tis  a  poor  girl  betrothed — a  few  hours  more, 
And  he  will  be  a  corpse  upon  the  shore. 

Crabbe. 


CHARITY. 

An  ardent  spirit  dwells  with  Christian  Love, 
The  eagle's  vigour  in  the  pitying  dove ; 
*Tis  not  enough  that  we  with  sorrow  sigh. 
That  we  the  wants  of  pleading  man  supply ; 
That  we  in  sympathy  with  suflferers  feel, 
Nor  hear  a  grief  without  a  wish  to  heal : 
Not  these  suffice — to  sickness,  pain,  and  woe, 
The  Christian  spirit  loves  with  aid  to  go ; 
Will  not  be  sought,  waits  not  for  want  to  plead, 
But  seeks  the  duty — nay,  prevents  the  need ; 
Her  utmost  aid  to  every  ill  applies, 
And  plants  relief  for  coming  miseries. 

Crabbe. 


DANGER  OF  A  FIRST  TRANSGRESSION. 

Still  there  was  virtue ; — but  a  rolling  stone 
On  a  hill's  brow  is  not  more  quickly  gone ; 
The  slightest  motion — ceasing  from  our  care — 
A  moment*8  absence — when  we're  not  aware — 
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When  down  it  roUa^  and  at  the  bottom  lies, 
Sunk,  lost,  degraded^  never  more  to  rise ! 
Far  off  the  glorious  height  from  whence  it  fell. 
With  all  things  base  and  infamous  to  dwell. 

Crabbb. 


FROM  "THE  COTTAR'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT.'' 

At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view. 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree ; 
Th'  expectant  wee  things,  toddlin*,  stacher  thro*. 

To  meet  their  dad,  wi'  flichterin'  noise  an'  glee. 
His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin*  bonnily, 

His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thrifbie  wifie*s  smile, 
The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee. 

Does  a'  his  weary  carking  cares  beguile, 
An'  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  and  Iiis  toil. 

Belyve  the  elder  bairns  come  d rapping  in. 

At  service  out,  among  the  farmers  roun* ; 
Some  ca'  the  plough,  some  herd,  some  teutie  riu 

A  cannie  errand  to  a  neibour  town ; 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman-gi'own. 

In  youthfu'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  e'e. 
Come  hame  perhaps  to  show  her  braw  new  gown, 

Or  d^posite  her  sair-won  penny-fee. 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardshi))  be. 

Wi*  joy  unfeigned  brothers  and  sistei*s  meet. 
An'  each  for  other's  welfare  kindly  speirs : 

The  social  hours,  swift-winged,  unnoticed,  fleet ; 
Each  tolls  the  uncos  that  he  sees  or  \\oaY%  *. 
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The  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hopeful  years ; 

Anticipation  fo  rwards  points  the  view. 
The  mother,  wi'  her  needle  an*  her  shears. 

Gars  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel's  the  new ; 
The  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due. 

4>  *  *  « 

The  cheerfu*  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face, 

They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide  ; 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace. 

The  big  ha*  Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride : 
His  bonnet  rev'rently  is  laid  aside. 

His  lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  an'  bare ; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide — 

He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care ; 
And,  "  Let  us  worship  God  !"  he  says  with  solemn  air 

They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise ; 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim ; 
Perhaps  Dundee's  wild  warbling  measures  rise, 

Or  plaintive  Martyrs,  worthy  of  the  name ; 
Or  noble  Elgin  beets  the  heavenward  flame. 

The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays : 
Compared  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame ; 

The  tickled  ears  no  heartfelt  raptures  raise ; 
Kae  unison  ha'e  they  with  our  Creator's  praise. 

The  priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred  page, 
How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high ; 

Or,  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 
With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny ; 

Or  how  the  royal  bard  did  groaning  lie 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire ; 

Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  and  vraiUns  cx^  •, 
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Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild,  seraphic  fire ; 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme — 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed  ; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  heaven  the  second  name, 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  his  head : 
How  His  first  followers  and  servants  sped : 

Tlie  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land : 
How  ho,  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished. 

Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angol  stand,      [command. 
And  heard  great  Babylon's  doom  pronounced  by  Heaven's 

Then  kneeling  down  to  Hbavbn's  eternal  Kino, 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays  : 
Hope  "  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing," 

That  thus  thoy  all  shall  meet  in  future  days  : 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays : 

No  more  to  sigli  or  shed  the  bitter  tear ; 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise. 

In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear ; 
While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphere. 
«  *  «  « 

Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  several  way ; 

The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest ; 
The  parent  pair  their  secret  homage  pay, 

And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request, 
That  He  who  stills  the  raven's  clamorous  nest, 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flowery  pride, 
"Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  best, 

For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide ; 
But,  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside. 
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TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY. 

ON  TURNING  ONE  DOWN  WITH  THE  PLOUOH. 

Wee  modest  crimson-tipped  flower^ 
Thou'st  met  me  in  an  evil  hour ; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stour 

Thy  slender  stem ; 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power, 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 

Alas !  it's  no  thy  neebor  sweet, 
The  bonnie  Lark,  companion  meet ! 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet  I 

Wi'  speckled  breast, 
When  upward  springing,  blythe  to  greet 

The  purplin  east. 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter  biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth  ; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm, 
Scarce  reared  above  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield. 
High  sheltering  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield ! 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bicld 

O'  clod  or  stane, 
Adoms't  the  histie  stibble-ficld. 

Unseen,  alane. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad, 
Thjr  snowy  bosom  sunward  sprf^ad. 
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Thou  Iift*8t  thy  unaasmning  head 

In  humble  guise : 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed, 

And  low  thou  lies  1 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid, 
Sweet  flow'ret  of  the  rural  shade  I 
By  love's  simplicity  betrayed, 

And  guileless  trust ; 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soiled,  is  laid 

Low  i'  the  dust. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard, 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starred ! 

Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore. 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard, 

And  whelm  him  o'er! 

Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  given, 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  Btrivoii, 
By  human  pride  and  cunning  driven 

To  misery's  brink, 
Till,  wrenched  of  every  stay  but  Heaven, 

lie,  ruined,  sink ! 

Even  thou  who  moum'st  the  Daisy's  fate, 
That  fate  is  thine — no  distant  date ; 
Stem  ruin's  ploughshare  drives  elate. 

Full  on  thy  bloom. 
Till  crushed  beneath  the  furrow's  weight 

Shall  be  thy  doom ! 
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TO  MARY  IN  HEAVEN. 

Thou  lingering  star,  with  lessening  ray 

That  loVst  to  greet  the  early  mora^ 
Again  thou  usher'st  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  heart  was  torn. 
0  Maiy !  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ? 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget, 

Can  I  forget  the  hallowed  grove, 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met, 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love ! 
Eternity  will  not  efface 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past ; 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace ; 

Ah !  little  thought  we  *twas  our  last ! 

Ayr,  gurgling,  kissed  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods,  thickening  green ; 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar. 

Twined  am'rous  round  the  raptured  scene ; 
The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest. 

The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray — 
Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Proclaimed  the  speed  of  Ringed  day. 

Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  mem*ry  wakes. 
And  fondly  broods  with  misei  ca-ro  I 
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Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes, 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 

My  Mary,  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  I 

See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  I 

Hear*st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast? 

Burns. 


VERSES, 

LEFT  AT  A  KEYRREND  FRIBND's  UOUSE. 

O  THOU  dread  Power,  who  reign'st  above  I 

I  know  thou  wilt  me  hear. 
When  for  this  scene  of  peace  and  love 

I  make  my  prayer  sincere. 

The  hoary  sire — tlie  mortal  stroke. 
Long,  long  be  pleased  to  spare ; 

To  bless  his  filial  little  flock, 
And  show  what  good  men  are. 

She,  who  her  lovely  offspring  eyes 

With  tender  hopes  and  fears, 
0,  bless  her  with  a  mother*s  joys, 

But  spare  a  mother's  tears  1 

Their  hope — their  stay — ^their  darling  youth 
In  manhood's  dawning  blush — 

Bless  him,  thou  Qod  of  love  and  truth, 
Up  to  a  parent's  wish  I 
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The  beauteous,  seraph  sister-band. 

With  earnest  tears  I  pray, 
Thou  know'st  the  snares  on  every  hand — 

Guide  Thou  their  steps  alway. 

When  soon  or  late  they  reach  that  coast, 
O'er  life's  rough  ocean  driven, 

May  they  rejoice,  no  wanderer  lost, 
A  family  in  heaven ! 


Burns. 


HUMAN   LIFE. 

Tub  lark  has  sung  his  carol  in  the  sky ; 

The  bees  have  hummed  their  noontide  lullnliy. 

Btill  in  the  vale  the  village  bells  ring  round. 

Still  in  Llewellyn-hall  the  jests  resound : 

For  now  the  caudle-cup  is  circling  there. 

Now,  glad  at  heart,  the  gossips  breathe  their  prayer. 

And,  crowding,  stop  the  cradle  to  admire 

The  babe,  the  sleeping  image  of  his  sire. 

A  few  short  years — and  then  these  sounds  shall  hail 
The  day  again,  and  gladness  fill  the  vale ; 
So  soon  the  child  a  youth,  the  youth  a  man, 
Eager  to  run  the  race  his  fathers  I'an. 
Then  the  huge  ox  shall  yield  the  broad  sirloin ; 
The  ale,  now  brewed,  in  floods  of  amber  shine  ; 
And,  basking  in  the  chimney's  ample  blaze, 
'Mid  many  a  tale  told  of  his  boyish  days. 
The  nurse  shall  cry,  of  all  her  ills  beguiled, 
*Tfi7W  on  these  knees  he  sate  so  oil  aa^  smW^^!' 
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And  soon  again  shall  music  swell  the  broezo ; 
Roon,  issuing  foi*th,  shall  glitter  through  the  trees 
Vestures  of  nuptial  white ;  and  hymns  be  sung, 
And  violets  scattered  round ;  and  old  and  young, 
In  every  cottage-porch  with  garlands  green, 
Stand  still  to  gaze,  and  gazing,  bless  the  scene ; 
While,  her  dark  eyes  declining,  by  his  side 
Moves  in  her  virgin-veil  the  gentle  bride. 

And  once,  alas !  nor  in  a  distant  hour. 
Another  voice  shall  come  from  yonder  tower ; 
When  in  dim  chambers  long  black  weeds  are  seen. 
And  weepings  heard  where  only  joy  has  been ; 
When  by  his  children  borne,  and  from  his  door 
Blowly  departing,  to  return  no  more, 
He  rests  in  holy  earth  with  them  thut  wont  before.— 
And  such  is  Human  Life ;  so  gliding  on, 
It  glimmers  like  a  meteor,  and  is  gone ! 

UOOKRS. 


TO   A   BUTTERFLY. 

Child  of  the  sun !  pursue  thy  rapturous  flight ; 
Mingle  with  her  thou  lov'st  iu  fields  of  light ; 
And  where  the  flowers  of  paradise  unfold. 
Quaff  fragrant  nectar  from  tlioir  cups  of  gold : 
There  shall  thy  wings,  rich  as  an  evening  sky, 
Expand  and  shut  with  silent  ecstasy  I 
Yet  wort  thou  once  a  worm — a  thing  tlutt  crept 
On  the  bare  earth,  then  wrought  a  tomb,  and  slept ! 
And  such  is  man ;  soon  from  his  coll  of  clay 
To  burst  a  seraph  in  the  blaze  of  day  1 
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MY  NATIVE  VALE. 

Dear  is  my  little  native  vale. 

The  ring-dove  builds  and  murmurs  there ; 
Close  to  my  cot  she  tells  her  tale, 

To  every  passing  villager. 
The  squirrel  leaps  from  tree  to  tree, 
And  shells  his  nuts  at  liberty. 

In  orange  groves  and  myrtle  bowers, 
That  breathe  a  gale  of  fragrance  round, 

I  charm  the  fairy-footed  hours. 

With  my  loved  lute's  romantic  sound ; 

Or  crowns  of  living  laurel  weave, 

For  those  that  win  the  race  at  eve. 

The  shepherd's  horn  at  break  of  day, 
The  ballet  danced  in  twilight  glade. 

The  canzonet  and  roundelay 

Sung  in  the  silent  green- wood  shade ; 

These  simple  joys,  that  never  fail. 

Shall  bind  mo  to  my  native  vale.  Kogers. 


THE  RUINS  OF  P^STUM. 

They  stand  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea ; 
Awful  memorials,  but  of  whom  we  know  not  1 
The  seaman,  passing,  gazes  from  the  deck ; 
The  buflfalo-driver,  in  his  shaggy  cloak. 
Points  to  the  work  of  magic,  and  moves  on. 
^IWe  was,  they  stood  along  the  crowded  street, 
^emplea  ofgoda  I  and  on  their  am^l^i  stc^a 
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What  various  liabits,  various  tongues  beset 

The  brazen  gates  for  prayer  and  sacrifice  1 — 

How  many  centuries  did  the  sun  go  round 

From  Mount  Albumus  to  the  Tyrrhene  sea, 

While  by  some  spell  rendered  invisible, 

Or,  if  approached,  approached  by  him  alone 

Who  saw  as  though  he  saw  not,  they  remained 

As  in  the  darkness  of  a  sepulchre. 

Waiting  the  appointed  time  1    All,  all  within 

Proclaims  that  Nature  had  resumed  her  right, 

And  taken  to  herself  what  man  renounced ; 

No  cornice,  triglyph,  or  worn  abacus, 

But  with  thick  ivy  hung,  or  branching  fern, 

Their  iron-brown  o'erspread  with  brightest  verdure ! 

From  my  youth  upward  have  I  longed  to  tread 

This  classic  ground. — And  am  I  here  at  last  ? 

Wandering  at  will  through  the  long  porticoes, 

And  catching,  as  through  some  majestic  grove. 

Now  the  blue  ocean,  and  now,  chaos-like, 

Mountains  and  mountain-gulfs,  and,  half-way  up, 

Towns  like  the  living  rock  from  which  they  grew  t 

A  cloudy  region,  black  and  desolate. 

Whore  once  a  slave  withstood  a  world  in  arms. 

The  air  is  sweet  with  violets  running  wild, 

'Mid  broken  sculptures  and  fallen  capitals ; 

Sweet  as  when  TuUy,  writing  down  his  thoughts, 

Sailed  slowly  by  two  thousand  years  ago. 

For  Athens, — when  a  ship,  if  north-east  winds 

Blew  from  the  Pajstan  garden,  slacked  her  course. 

The  birds  are  hushed  awhile ;  and  nothing  stirs. 

Save  the  shrill-voiced  cigala  flitting  round 

On  the  rough  pediment  to  sit  and  sing ; 

Or  tho  greon  lizard  rustling  through  the  gTaaa^ 
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And  up  the  fluted  shaft  with  short  quick  motion. 
To  vanish  in  the  chinks  that  time  has  made. 
In  such  an  hour  as  this,  the  sun's  broad  disk 
Seen  at  his  setting,  and  a  flood  of  light 
Filling  the  courts  of  these  old  sanctuaries, 
(Gigantic  shadows,  broken  and  confused. 
Across  the  innumerable  columns  flung) — 
In  such  an  hour  he  came,  who  saw  and  told. 
Led  by  the  mighty  Genius  of  the  Place  I 
"Walls  of  some  capital  city  first  appeared, 
Half  razed,  half  sunk,  or  scattered  as  in  scorn ; — 
And  what  within  them  ?  what  but  in  the  midst 
These  Three  in  more  than  their  original  grandeur. 
And,  round  about,  no  stone  upon  another! 
As  if  the  spoiler  had  fallen  back  in  fear, 
And,  turning,  left  them  to  the  elements. 


ROGEHS. 


THE   NUN. 

'Tis  over ;  and  her  lovely  cheek  is  now 
On  her  hard  pillow — there,  alas,  to  be 
Nightly,  through  many  and  many  a  dreary  hour 
Wan,  often  wet  with  tears,  and  (ere  at  length 
Her  place  is  empty,  and  another  comes), 
In  anguish,  in  the  ghastliness  of  death  ^ 
Hers  never  more  to  leave  those  mournful  walls. 
Even  on  her  bier. 

*Tis  over ;  and  the  rite 
With  all  its  pomp  and  harmony  is  now 
Floating  before  her.    She  arose,  at  home 
To  be  the  show,  the  idol  of  the  day ; 
Her  veature  gorfjcous,  and  Ivcv  stciYY^-  l\ea.d — 
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No  rocket,  bursting  in  the  midnight  sky, 

80  dazzling.    When  to-morrow  she  awakes. 

She  will  awake  as  though  she  still  was  there — 

Still  in  her  father's  house ;  and  lo,  a  cell, 

Narrow  and  dark,  nought  through  the  gloom  discerned — 

Nought  save  the  crucifix  and  rosaiy. 

And  the  gray  habit  lying  by,  to  shroud 

Her  beauty  and  grace. 

When  on  her  knees  she  fell. 
Entering  the  solemn  place  of  consecration, 
And  from  the  latticed  gallery  came  a  chant 
Of  psalms,  most  saint-like,  most  angelical. 
Verse  after  verse  sung  out,  how  holily. 
The  strain  returning,  and  still,  still  returning, 
Mcthought  it  acted  like  a  spell  upon  her. 
And  she  was  casting  off  her  earthly  dross ; 
Yet  was  it  sad  and  sweet,  and  ere  it  closed, 
Came  like  a  dirge.    When  her  fair  head  was  shorn, 
And  the  long  tresses  in  her  hands  were  laid, 
That  she  might  fling  them  fiom  her,  saying — "  Thus, 
Thus  I  renounce  the  world  and  worldly  things?" 
When,  as  she  stood,  her  bridal  ornaments 
Were,  one  by  one  removed,  even  to  the  last. 
That  she  might  say,  flinging  them  from  her, — **  Thus, 
Thus  I  renounce  the  world ! "    When  all  was  changed. 
And  as  a  nun,  in  homeliest  guise  she  knelt. 
Veiled  in  her  veil,  crowned  with  her  silver  crown. 
Her  crown  of  lilies,  as  the  spouse  of  Christ, 
Well  might  her  strength  forsake  her,  and  her  knees 
Fail  in  that  hour;  well  might  the  holy  man, 
He,  at  whose  foot  she  knelt,  give,  as  by  stealth 
('Twas  in  her  utmost  need ;  nor  while  she  lives 
Wil)  it  go  from  hcv,  deeting  as  it  was)| 
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That  faint  but  fatherly  smile,  that  smile  of  love 
And  pity  1 

Like  a  dream,  the  whole  is  fled'; 
And  they,  that  came  in  idleness  to  gaze 
Upon  the  victim  dressed  for  sacrifice, 
Are  mingling  with  the  world ;  thou  in  thy  cell 
Forgot,  Teresa !    Yet  among  them  all 
None  were  so  formed  to  love  and  to  be  loved, 
None  to  delight,  adorn  ;  and  on  thee  now 
A  curtain,  blacker  than  the  night,  is  dropped 
For  ever !    In  thy  gentle  bosom  sleep 
Feelings,  affections,  destined  now  to  die ; 
To  wither,  like  the  blossom  in  the  bud. 
Those  of  a  wife,  a  mother ;  leaving  there 
A  cheerless  void,  a  chill  as  of  the  grave, 
A  langour  and  a  lethargy  of  soul. 
Death-like,  and  gathering  more  and  more,  till  Death 
Comes  to  release  thee.    Ah  !  what  now  to  thee. 
What  now  to  thee  the  treasures  of  thy  youth  ? 
As  nothing !  Rogers. 


SABBATH  MORNING. 

How  still  the  Morning  of  the  hallowed  day  I 

Mute  is  the  voice  of  rural  labour,  hushed 

The  plough-boy's  whistle,  and  the  milk-maid's  song. 

The  scythe  lies  glittering  in  the  dewy  wreath 

Of  tedded  grass,  mingled  with  fading  flowers. 

That  yester-mom  bloomed  waving  in  the  breeze. 

The  faintest  sounds  attract  the  ear — the  hum 

Of  early  bee,  the  trickling  of  the  dew. 

The  distant  bleating,  midway  up  the  hill. 

Calmness  seems  throned  on  yon  uwiaoVvxv^  <i\o\\^» 
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To  him  who  wanders  o'er  the  upland  leas, 
The  blackbird*8  note  comes  mellower  from  the  dale ; 
And  sweeter  from  the  sky  the  gladsome  lark 
Warbles  his  heaven-tuned  song ;  the  lulling  brook 
Murmurs  more  gently  down  the  deep-sunk  glen  ; 
While  from  yon  lowly  roof,  whose  curling  smoke 
O'ermounts  the  mist,  is  heard,  at  intenrals, 
The  voice  of  psal  ms,  the  simple  song  of  praise. 

Grahams. 


SCOTTISH  SABBATH  EVENING. 

On  Scotland  !  much  I  love  thy  tranquil  dales; 
But  most  on  Sabbath  eve,  when  low  the  sun 
Slants  through  the  upland  copse ;  *tis  my  delight. 
Wandering  and  stopping  oft,  to  hear  the  song 
Of  kindred  praise  arise  from  humble  roofs ; 
Or,  when  the  simple  service  ends,  to  hear 
The  lifted  latch,  and  mark  the  gray-haired  man, 
The  father  and  the  priest,  walk  forth  alone 
Into  his  garden  plat,  or  little  field. 
To  commune  with  his  God  in  secret  prayer — 
To  bless  the  Lord  that,  in  his  downward  years, 
His  children  are  about  him :  sweet,  meantime. 
The  thrush,  that  sings  upon  the  aged  thorn. 
Brings  to  his  view  the  days  of  youthful  years, 
When  that  same  aged  thorn  was  but  a  bush. 
Nor  is  the  contrast  between  youth  and  age 
To  him  a  painful  thought ;  he  joys  to  think 
His  journey  near  a  close — Heaven  is  his  home. 
More  ha[)py  far  that  man,  though  bowed  down, 
Though  feeble  be  his  gait,  and  dim  his  eye, 
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Than  thoy,  the  favourites  of  youth  and  health. 
Of  riches  and  of  fame,  who  have  renounced 
The  glorious  promise  of  the  life  to  comOy 
Clinging  to  death.  Grahamb. 


MOONLIGHT  IN  SUMMER. 

Low  on  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  sight, 
The  rising  vapours  catch  the  silver  light ; 
Thence  fancy  measures,  as  they  parting  fly. 
Which  first  will  throw  its  shadow  on  the  eye, 
Passing  the  source  of  lip^ht ;  and  thence  away. 
Succeeded  quick  by  brighter  still  than  they. 
For  yet  above  these  wafted  clouds  are  seen 
(In  a  remoter  sky  still  more  serene) 
Others,  detached  in  ranges  through  the  air. 
Spotless  as  snow,  and  countless  as  they're  lair ; 
Scattered  immensely  wide  from  east  to  west. 
The  beauteous  semblance  of  a  flock  at  rest. 
These,  to  the  raptured  mind,  aloud  proclaim 
Their  mighty  Shepherd's  everlasting  name  ; 
And  thus  the  loit'rer's  utmost  stretch  of  soul 
Climbs  the  still  clouds,  or  passes  those  that  roll. 
And  loosed  imagination  soaring  goes 
High  o'er  his  home,  and  all  his  little  woes. 

Bloomfield. 


LAMBS  AT  PLAY. 

Sat,  ye  that  know,  ye  who  have  felt  and  seen 
Spring'B  morning  smiles,  and  soxjl-exAvvcam^  ^ve^n^ 
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Sa.y,  did  you  give  the  thrilling  transport  way ; 
Did  your  eye  brighten,  when  young  lambs  at  play 
Leaped  o'er  your  path  with  animated  pride, 
Or  gazed  in  merry  clusters  by  your  side  t 
Te  who  can  smile — to  wisdom  no  disgrace — 
At  the  arch  meaning  of  a  kitten's  face ; 
If  spotless  innocence,  and  infant  mirth. 
Excites  to  praise,  or  gives  reflection  birth ; 
In  shades  like  these  pursue  your  favourite  joy, 
'Blidst  nature's  revels,  sports  that  never  cloy. 
A  few  begin  a  short  but  vigorous  race. 
And  indolence,  abashed,  soon  flies  the  place : 
Thus  challenged  forth,  see  thither,  one  by  one, 
From  every  side,  assembling  playmates  run  ; 
A  thousand  wily  antics  mark  their  stay, 
A  starting  crowd,  impatient  of  delay : 
Like  the  fond  dove  from  fearful  prison  freed. 
Each  seems  to  say,  "Come,  let  us  try  our  speed ;" 
Away  they  scour,  impetuous,  ardent,  strong. 
The  green  turf  trembling  as  they  bound  along 
Adown  the  slope,  then  up  the  hillock  climb. 
Where  every  molehill  is  a  bed  of  thyme, 
Tlien,  panting,  stop  ;  yet  scarcely  can  refrain, 
A  bird,  a  leaf,  will  set  them  off  again : 
Or,  if  a  gale  with  strength  unusual  blow, 
Scattering  the  wild-brier  roses  into  snow. 
Their  little  limbs  increasing  efforts  try ; 
Like  the  torn  flower,  the  fair  assemblage  fly. 
Ah,  fallen  rose !  sad  emblem  of  their  doom ; 
Frail  as  tbywlf,  they  perish  while  they  bloom ! 

Bloom  FIELD. 


i 
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TO  A  SKY-LARK, 

Ethereal  Minstrel !  Pilgrim  of  the  sky ! 
Dost  thou  despise  the  earth  where  cares  abound  i 
Or,  while  the  wings  aspire,  are  heart  and  eye 
Both  with  thy  nest  upon  the  dewy  ground  3 
Thy  nest  which  thou  canst  drop  into  at  will, 
Those  quivering  wings  composed,  that  music  still ! 

To  the  last  point  of  vision,  and  beyond. 
Mount,  daring  Warbler !  that  love-prompted  strain, 
('Twixt  thee  and  thine  a  never-failing  bond) 
Thrills  not  the  less  the  bosom  of  the  plain  : 
Yet  mightst  thou  seem,  proud  privilege !  to  sing 
All  independent  of  the  leafy  spring. 

Leave  to  the  Nightingale  her  shady  wood; 

A  privacy  of  glorious  light  is  thine ; 

Whence  thou  dost  pour  upon  the  world  a  flood 

Of  harmony,  with  rapture  more  divine ; 

Type  of  the  wise  who  soar,  but  never  roam ; 

True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and  Home ! 

WORDSWORTU. 


ON  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  VENETIAN 

REPUBLIC. 

Once  did  she  hold  the  gorgeous  East  in  fee  ; 
And  was  the  safeguard  of  the  West :  the  worth 
Of  Venice  did  not  fall  below  her  birth, 
Venice,  the  eldest  child  of  Liberty. 
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She  was  a  Maiden  City,  bright  and  free ; 
No  guile  seduced,  no  force  could  violate ; 
And,  when  she  took  unto  herself  a  Mate, 
She  must  espouse  the  everlasting  Sea. 
And  what  if  she  had  seen  those  glories  fade, 
Those  titles  vanish,  and  that  strength  decay ; 
Yet  shall  some  tribute  of  regret  be  paid 
When  her  long  life  hath  reached  its  final  day  : 
Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  even  the  Shade 
Of  that  which  once  was  great,  is  passed  away. 

Wordsworth. 


BRITISH  FREEDOM. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  Flood 
Of  British  freedom,  which  to  the  open  Sea 
Of  the  world's  praise  from  dark  antiquity 
Hath  flowed,  "  with  pomp  of  waters,  unwithstood," 
Roused  though  it  be  full  often  to  a  mood 
Which  spurns  the  check  of  salutary  bands. 
That  this  most  famous  Stream  in  bogs  and  sands 
Should  perish ;  and  to  evil  and  to  good 
Be  lost  for  ever.    In  our  halls  is  hung 
Armoury  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old : 
We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakspeare  spake ;  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held. — In  everything  we  are  sprung 
Of  Earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold. 

Wordsworth. 
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A  POET   OF  NATURE. 

On !  many  are  the  Poets  that  are  sown 

By  Nature ;  Men  endowed  with  highest  gifts, 

The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine, 

Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse, 

(Which,  in  the  docile  season  of  their  youth. 

It  was  denied  them  to  acquire,  through  lack 

Of  culture  and  the  inspiring  aid  of  hooks, 

Or  haply  by  a  temper  too  severe. 

Or  a  nice  backwardness  afraid  of  shame) ; 

Nor  having  e'er,  as  life  advanced,  been  led 

By  circumstance  to  take  unto  the  height 

The  measure  of  themselves,  these  favoured  beings. 

All  but  a  scattered  few,  live  out  their  time. 

Husbanding  that  which  they  possess  within. 

And  go  to  the  grave  un thought  of.    Strongest  minds 

Are  often  those  of  whom  the  noisy  world 

Hears  least ;  else  surely  this  man  had  not  left 

His  graces  unrevealed  and  unproclaimed. 

But,  as  the  mind  was  filled  with  inward  light. 

So  not  without  distinction  had  he  lived. 

Beloved  and  honoured — far  as  he  was  known. 

And  some  small  portion  of  his  eloquent  speech. 

And  something  that  may  serve  to  set  in  view 

The  feeling  pleasures  of  his  loneliness. 

His  observations,  and  the  thoughts  his  mind 

Had  dealt  with — I  will  here  record  in  verse ; 

Which,  if  with  truth  it  correspond,  and  sink 

Or  rise,  as  venerable  Nature  leads. 

The  high  and  tender  Muses  shall  accept 
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With  gracious  smile,  deliberately  pleased. 
And  listening  Time  reward  with  sacred  praise. 

Among  the  hills  of  Athol  he  was  born  : 
Where,  on  a  small  hereditary  farm, 
An  unproductive  slip  of  rugged  ground. 
His  parents,  with  their  numerous  ofTspring,  dwelt ; 
A  virtuous  household,  though  exceeding  poor ! 
Pure  livers  were  they  all,  austere  and  grave. 
And  fearing  God ;  the  very  cliildren  taught 
Stem  self-respect,  a  reverence  for  God's  Word, 
And  an  habitual  piety,  maintained 
With  strictness  scarcely  known  on  English  ground. 

Wordsworth. 


CONFIRMATION. 

I  SAW  a  mother's  eye  intensely  bent 
Upon  a  maiden  trembling  as  she  knelt ; 
In  and  for  whom  the  pious  mother  felt 
Things  that  wo  judge  of  by  a  light  too  faint ; 
Tell,  if  ye  may,  some  star-crowned  muse,  or  saint ! 
Tell  what  rushed  in,  from  what  she  waa  relieved, 
Then,  when  her  child  the  hallowing  touch  received. 
And  such  vibration  through  the  mother  went 
That  tears  burst  forth  amain.    Did  gleams  appear? 
Opened  a  vision  of  that  blissful  place 
Where  dwells  a  sisternihild  ?    And  was  power  given 
Part  of  her  lost  one's  glory  back  to  trace 
Even  to  this  rite  ?    For  thus  she  knelt,  and,  ere 
The  summer-leaf  had  faded,  passed  to  heaven. 
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THE    BEACON    FIRE. 

The  evening  fell, 

'Twas  near  the  time  of  cijrfew  bell ; 

The  air  was  mild,  the  wind  was  calm, 

The  stream  was  smooth,  the  dew  was  balm ; 

E'en  the  nide  watchman  on  the  tower. 

Enjoyed  and  blessed  the  lovely  hour. 

Far  more  fair  Margaret  loved  and  blessed 

The  hour  of  silence  and  of  rest. 

On  the  high  turret  sitting  lone. 

She  waked  at  times  the  lute's  soft  tone ; 

Touched  a  wild  note,  and  all  between 

Thought  of  the  bower  of  hawthorns  green. 

Her  golden  hair  streamed  free  from  band, 

Her  fair  cheek  rested  on  her  hand, 

Her  blue  eyes  sought  the  west  afar. 

For  lovers  love  the  western  star. 

Is  yon  the  star,  o'er  Penchryst  Pen, 

That  rises  slowly  to  her  ken, 

And,  spreading  broad  its  wavering  light. 

Shakes  its  loose  tresses  on  the  night  ? 

Is  yon  red  glare  the  western  star? — 

Oh !  'tis  the  beacon-blaze  of  war ! 

Scarce  could  she  draw  her  tightened  breath. 

For  well  she  knew  the  fire  of  death ! 

The  warder  viewed  it  blazing  strong, 
And  blew  his  war-note  loud  and  long. 
Till,  at  the  high  and  haughty  sound. 
Mock,  wood,  and  river>  rung  around, 
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Tho  blast  alarmod  the  festal  hall. 
And  startled  forth  tho  warriors  all ; 
Far  downward,  in  tho  castlc-yard, 
Full  many  a  torch  and  crcsftot  glared ; 
And  iiclms  and  plumus,  coufiutedly  tossed, 
Wore  in  the  bhusc  Iialf-soon,  half-lost ; 
And  spears  in  wild  disorder  shook, 
Liko  reeds  beside  a  frozen  brook. 

4i  *  4i 

Hweet  Teviot !  on  thy  silver  tide 

The  glaring;  bule-fircH  blaze  no  more ; 
No  lonf^er  steel-clad  warriorH  ride 

Alou{C  thy  wild  and  willowcd  shore ; 
Wherever  thou  wind*st,  by  dale  or  hill, 
All,  all  is  peaceful,  all  is  still. 

As  if  thy  waves,  since  Time  won  bom, 
Hincu  HrHt  thoy  njUcd  upon  the  Tweed, 
Had  only  hoard  tlic  Hhephcrd*H  reed, 

Nur  Htartcd  at  tlie  buglc-honi. 

Unlike  the  tide  of  human  time, 

Which,  thou(^h  it  chutifi^e  in  ceaseleHS  flow, 
lietainH  each  f^rief,  rctaiuH  each  crime 

ItH  earliest  courHC  wuh  doomed  to  know ; 
And,  darker  as  it  downward  beant, 
1h  Htuined  with  pOHt  an<l  present  tean*. 

H(;oTT. 


TIME. 

Wiiv  hitt'nt  thou  l>y  that  ruined  hall. 
Thou  aifed  cuiJo  so  stern  and  j^ruy \ 
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In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eye, 

An  angel-guard  of  love  and  graces  lie ; 

Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet. 

And  fireside  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet. 

**  Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of  earth  be  found  ?" 

Art  thou  a  man  f — a  patriot  ? — look  around ; 

O  thou  shalt  find,  howe'er  thy  footsteps  roam, 

That  land  thy  Country,  and  that  spot  thy  Home. — 

Man,  through  all  ages  of  revolving  time, 

I 

Unchanging  man,  in  every  varying  clime, 
Deems  his  own  land  of  every  land  the  pride, 
Beloved  by  Heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside ; 
His  home  the  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest. 

Montgomery. 


FRIENDS. 

Friend  after  friend  departs  ; 

"Who  hath  not  lost  a  friend? 
There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts. 

That  finds  not  here  an  end : 
Were  this  frail  world  our  only  rest. 
Living  or  dying,  none  were  blest. 

Beyond  the  flight  of  time. 
Beyond  this  vale  of  death. 

There  surely  is  some  blessed  clime 
Where  life  is  not  a  breath. 

Nor  life's  affections  transient  fire. 

Whose  sparks  fly  upward  oiv^l  eit^Yc^. 
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There  is  a  world  above, 

Where  parting  is  unknown  ; 
A  whole  eternity  of  love. 

Formed  for  the  good  alone ; 
And  Faith  beholds  the  dying  here 
Translated  to  that  glorious  sphere. 

Thus  star  by  star  declines, 

Till  all  are  passed  away. 
As  morning  high  and  higher  shines 

To  pure  and  perfect  day ; 
Nor  sink  those  stars  in  empty  night. 
They  hide  themselves  in  heaven's  own  light. 

MONTGOMBRY. 


THE  PELICAN  ISLAND. 

Light  as  a  flake  of  foam  upon  the  wind, 
Keel-upward  from  the  deep  emerged  a  shell, 
Shaped  like  the  moon  ere  half  her  horn  is  filled ; 
Fraught  with  young  life,  it  righted  as  it  rose. 
And  moved  at  will  along  the  yielding  water. 
The  native  pilot  of  this  little  bark 
Put  out  a  tier  of  oars  on  either  side, 
Spread  to  the  wafting  breeze  a  two-fold  sail, 
And  mounted  up  and  glided  down  the  billow 
In  happy  freedom,  pleased  to  feel  the  air. 
And  wander  in  the  hixury  of  light. 
Worth  all  the  dead  creation,  in  that  hour, 
To  me  appeared  this  lonely  Nautilus, 
My  fellow-being,  like  myself,  alive, 
Entran<;ed  in  contemplation,  vague  yet  ft^eviV., 
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I  watched  its  vagrant  course  and  rippling  wake. 
Till  I  forgot  the  sun  amidst  the  heavens. 

It  closed,  sunk,  dwindled  to  a  point,  then  nothing ; 
While  the  last  bubble  crowned  the  dimpling  eddy. 
Through  which  mine  eyes  still  giddily  pursued  it, 
A  joyous  creature  vaulted  through  the  air — 
The  aspiring  fish  that  fain  would  be  a  bird. 
On  long,  light  wings,  that  flung  a  diamond-shower 
Of  dew-drops  round  its  evanescent  form, 
Sprang  into  light,  and  instantly  descended. 
Ere  I  could  greet  the  stranger  as  a  friend. 
Or  mourn  his  quick  departure  on  the  surge, 
A  shoal  of  dolphins  tumbling  in  wild  glee, 
dlowed  with  such  orient  tints,  they  might  have  been 
The  i-ainbow's  ofispring-,  when  it  met  the  ocean 
In  that  resplendent  vision  I  had  seen. 
While  yet  in  ecstasy  I  hung  o'er  these. 
With  every  motion  pouring  out  fresh  beauties. 
As  though  the  conscious  colours  came  and  went 
At  pleasure,  glorying  in  their  subtle  changes, — 
Enormous  o'er  the  flood.  Leviathan 
Looked  forth,  and  from  his  roaring  nostrils  sent 
Two  fountains  to  the  sky,  then  plunged  amain 
lu  headlong  pastime  through  the  closing  gulf. 

Montgomery. 


LIBERTY. 


Ye  clouds !  that  far  above  me  float  and  pause. 
Whose  pathless  march  no  mortal  may  control ! 
Ye  ocean- waves !  that,  wheresoe'er  ye  roll, 

Yield  homage  only  to  eternal  \awa\ 
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Ye  woods !  that  listen  to  the  night-bird's  singing, 

Midway  the  smooth  and  perilous  slope  reclined, 
Save  when  jour  own  imperious  branches,  swinging. 

Have  made  a  solemn  music  of  the  wind ! 
Where,  like  a  man  beloved  of  God, 
Through  glooms,  which  never  woodman  trod» 

How  ofl,  pursuing  fancies  holy, 
My  moonlight  way  o'er  flowering  weeds  I  wound. 

Inspired  beyond  the  guess  of  folly. 
By  each  rude  shape  and  wild  unconquerable  sound ! 
O  ye  loud  waves!  and  O  ye  forests  high! 

And  O  ye  clouds  that  far  above  me  soared ! 
Thou  rising  sun !  thou  blue  rejoicing  sky ! 

Tea,  everything  that  is,  and  will  be  free ! 

Bear  witness  for  me,  wheresoever  ye  be. 

With  what  deep  worship  I  have  still  adored 
The  spirit  of  divinest  Liberty. 

COLERIDOE. 


THE  QUARREL  OF  FRIENDS. 

Alas  \  they  had  been  fiiends  in  youth : 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth ; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above ; 

And  life  is  thorny;  and  youth  is  vain ; 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 

Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I  divine. 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline ! 
Each  spoke  words  of  high  disdain 

And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother ; 
They  parted — ne'er  to  meet  again  I 

But  never  either  found  auotheT 
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To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  painixig; 

They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining^ 

Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder; 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 

But  neither  heat^  nor  frosty  nor  thunder, 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween. 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

COISBIDGB. 


TO  A  FRIEND, 

PROPOSING  TO  DOMESTICATE  WITH  THE  AUTHOR. 

«  ♦  •  « 

How  heavenly  sweet,  if  some  dear  friend  should  bless 
The  adventurous  toil,  and  up  the  path  sublime 
Now  lead,  now  follow ;  the  glad  landscape  round. 
Wide  and  more  wide,  increasing  without  bound ! 

O  then,  'twere  loveliest  sympathy,  to  mark 
The  berries  of  the  half-uprooted  ash 
Dripping  and  bright ;  and  list  the  torrent's  dash. 
Beneath  the  cypress  or  the  yew  more  dark, 
Seated  at  ease,  on  some  smooth  mossy  rock : 
In  social  silence  now,  and  now  to  unlock 
The  treasured  heart ;  arm  linked  in  friendly  arm, 
Save  if  the  one,  his  muse's  witching  charm 
Muttering  brow-bent,  at  unwatched  distance  lag ; 
Till,  high  o'er  head,  his  beckoning  friend  appears. 
And  from  the  forehead  of  the  topmost  crag 
Shouts  eagerly ;  for  haply  there  uprears 
That  shadowing  pine  its  old  romantic  limbs. 
Which  latest  shall  detain  the  enamoured  sight 
Seen  from  below,  when  eve  the  valley  dims, 
Ti2i,ged  jellow  with  the  rich  departing  light ; 
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And  haply,  basined  in  some  unsunned  cleft, 
A  beauteous  spring,  the  rocks'  collected  tears, 
Sleeps  sheltered  there,  scarce  wrinkled  hy  the  gale ! 
Together  thus,  the  world's  yain  turmoil  left. 
Stretched  on  the  crag,  and  shadowed  by  the  pine. 
And  bending  o'er  the  clear  delicious  fount, 
Ah,  dearest  Charles !  it  were  a  lot  divine 
To  cheat  our  noons  in  moralizing  mood. 
While  west  winds  fanned  our  temples,  toil  bedewed ; 
Then  downward  slope,  oft  pausing,  from  the  mount, 
To  some  low  mansion  in  some  woody  dale, 
Where  smiling  with  blue  eye.  Domestic  Bliss 
Gives  this  the  husband's,  that  the  brother's  kiss ! 

Coleridge. 


SONNET. 

Sweet  Mercy  I  how  my  very  soul  has  bled 

To  see  thee,  poor  old  man  I  and  thy  gray  hairs 

Hoar  with  the  snowy  blast ;  while  no  one  cares 

To  clothe  thy  shrivelled  limbs  and  palsied  head. 

My  father  I  throw  away  this  tattered  vest 

That  mocks  thy  shivering !  Take  my  garment,  use 

A  young  man's  arm.    I'll  melt  these  frozen  dews 

That  hang  from  thy  white  beard  and  numb  thy  breast. 

My  Sara,  too,  shall  tend  thee  like  a  child : 

And  thou  shalt  talk,  in  our  fire-side's  recess. 

Of  purple  pride,  that  scowls  on  wretchedness ; — 

He  did  not  scowl,  the  Galilean  mild. 

Who  met  the  lazar  turned  from  rich  man's  doors, 

And  called  him  friend,  and  wept  upon  his  sores ! 
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THE  SKY-LARK. 

Bird  of  the  wilderness, 

Blythsome  and  cumberless. 
Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea  I 

Emblem  of  happiness, 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place — 
O  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee ! 

Wild  is  thy  lay  and  loud 

Far  in  the  downy  cloud, 
Love  gives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth. 

Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing. 

Where  art  thou  journeying  ? 
Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth. 

O'er  fell  and  fountain  sheen, 

O'er  moor  and  mountain  green. 
O'er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  the  day. 

Over  the  cloudlet  dim. 

Over  tlie  rainbow's  rim. 
Musical  cherub,  soar,  singing,  away  ! 

Then,  when  the  gloaming  comes. 

Low  in  the  heather  blooms 
Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  love  be ! 

Emblem  of  happiness. 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place, 
O  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  I 

Hogg. 
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KILMENY'S  RETURN  FROM  FAIRY  LAND. 

Whbn  seven  lang  years  had  come  and  fled; 

When  grief  was  calm,  and  hope  was  dead; 

When  scarce  was  remembered  Eilmeny's  name, 

Late,  late  in  a  gloamin',  Kilmeny  cam'  hamc, 

And  O,  her  beauty  was  fair  to  see,  ■ 

But  still  and  steadfast  was  her  e'e ! 

Such  beauty  bard  may  never  declare, 

For  there  was  no  pride  nor  passion  there; 

And  the  soft  desire  of  maidens'  een 

In  that  mild  face  could  never  be  seen. 

Her  seymar  was  the  lilly  flower. 

And  her  cheek  the  moss-rose  in  the  shower; 

And  her  voice  like  the  distant  melodie 

That  floats  along  the  twilight  sea. 

But  she  loved  to  rake  the  lanely  glen. 

And  keepit  afar  frae  the  haunts  of  men; 

Her  holy  hymns  unheard  to  sing, 

To  suck  the  flowers,  and  drink  the  spring. 

But,  wherever  her  peaceful  form  appeared, 

The  wild  beasts  of  the  hill  were  cheered: 

The  wolf  played  blithely  round  the  field. 

The  lordly  byson  lowed  and  kneeled; 

The  dun-deer  wooed  with  manner  bland. 

And  cowered  aneath  her  lily  hand. 

And  when  at  even  the  woodlands  rung. 

When  hymns  of  other  worlds  she  sung, 

In  ecstasy  of  sweet  devotion, 

O,  then  the  glen  was  all  in  motion: 

The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  came; 

Broke  from  their  bughts  and  faulds  the  iamC) 
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And  goved  around,  charmed  and  amazed; 

Even  the  dull  cattle  crooned  and  gazed, 

And  murmured,  and  looked  with  anxious  pain 

For  something  the  mystery  to  explain. 

The  buzzard  came  with  the  throstle-cock. 

The  corby  left  her  houf  in  the  rock ; 

The  blackbird  along  wi'  the  eagle  flew ; 

The  hind  came  tripping  o'er  the  dew ; 

The  wolf  and  the  kid  their  raike  began. 

And  the  tod,  and  the  lamb,  and  the  leveret  ran ; 

The  hawk  and  the  hern  atour  them  hung, 

And  the  merl  and  the  mavis  forhooyed  their  young; 

And  all  in  a  peaceful  ring  we  re  hurled: 

It  was  like  an  eve  in  a  sinless  world ! 

HOGO. 


A  MOUNTAIN  LANDSCAPE. 

A  LITTLE  way 
He  turned  aside,  by.  natural  impulses 
Moved,  to  behold  Oadwallon's  lonely  hut. 
That  lonely  dwelling  stood  among  the  hills. 
By  a  gray  mountain's  stream ;  just  elevate 
Above  the  winter  torrents  did  it  stand, 
Upon  a  craggy  bank ;  an  orchard  slope 
Arose  behind,  and  joyous  was  the  scene. 
In  early  summer,  when  those  antique  trees 
Shone  with  their  blushing  blossoms,  and  the  flax 
Twinkled  beneath  the  breeze  its  liveliest  green. 
But,  save  the  flax-field  and  that  orchard  slope. 
All  else  was  desolate,  and  now  all  wore 
One  sober  hue;  the  narrow  vale,  which  wound 
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Among  the  hills,  was  gray  with  rocks,  that  peered 
Above  its  shallow  soil ;  the  mountain  side 
Was  with  loose  stones  bestrewn,  which  oftentimes^ 
Sliding  beneath  the  foot  of  straggling  goat, 
Clattered  adown  the  steep ;  or  huger  crags, 
Which,  when  the  coming  frost  should  loosen  them. 
Would  thunder  down.    All  things  assorted  well 
With  that  gray  mountain  hue ;  the  low  stone  lines, 
Which  scarcely  seemed  to  be  the  work  of  man. 
The  dwelling,  rudely  reared  with  stones  unhewn, 
The  stubble  flax,  the  crooked  apple-trees. 
Gray  with  their  fleecy  moss  and  mistletoe. 
The  white-barked  birch,  now  leafless,  and  the  ash. 
Whose  knotted  roots  were  like  the  rifted  rock. 
Where  they  had  forced  their  way.    Adown  the  vale, 
Broken  by  stones,  and  o'er  a  stony  bed. 
Rolled  the  loud  mountain  stream. 

SOUTHEY. 


THE    HOLLY  TREE. 

O  READER !  hast  thou  ever  stood  to  see 

The  holly  tree? 
The  eye  that  contemplates  it  well,  perceives 

Its  glossy  leaves. 
Ordered  by  an  intelligence  so  wise 
As  might  confound  the  atheist's  sophistries. 

Below  a  circling  fence,  its  leaves  are  seen 

Wrinkled  and  keen ; 
No  giuzing  cattle,  through  their  prickly  round, 

Can  reach  to  wound, 
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But  as  they  grow  where  nothing  is  to  fear^ 
Smooth  and  unarmed  the  pointless  leaves  appear. 

I  love  to  view  these  things  with  curious  eyes, 

And  moralize : 
And  in  this  wisdom  of  the  holly  tree 

Can  emblems  see 
Wherewith,  perchance,  to  make  a  pleasant  rhyme. 
One  which  may  profit  in  the  after-time. 

Thus,  though  abroad,  perchance,  I  might  appear 

Harsh  and  austere ; 
To  those,  who  on  my  leisure  would  intrude, 

Reserved  and  rude ; 
Gentle  at  home  amid  my  friends  I'd  be. 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  holly  tree. 

And  should  my  youth,  as  youth  is  apt,  I  know. 

Some  harshness  show. 
All  vain  asperities,  I  day  by  day 

"Would  wear  away ; 
Till  the  smooth  temper  of  my  age  should  bo 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  holly  tree. 

And  as,  when  all  the  summer  trees  are  seen 

So  bright  and  green, 
The  holly  leaves  their  fadeless  lines  display 

Less  bright  than  they ; 
But  when  the  bare  and  wintry  woods  we  see. 
What  then  so  cheerful  as  the  holly  tree. 

Bo  serious  should  my  youth  appear  among 
The  thoughtless  throng ; 
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So  would  I  seem,  amid  the  yoxmg  and  gay, 

More  grave  than  they; 
That  in  my  age  as  cheerful  I  might  be 
As  the  green  wmter  of  the  holly  tree. 

SOUTHBY. 


THE  EVENING  RAINBOW. 

Mild  arch  of  promise  1  on  the  evening  sky 

Thou  shinest  fair  with  many  a  lovely  ray, 
Each  in  the  other  melting.    Much  mine  eye 

Delights  to  linger  on  thee ;  for  the  day. 
Changeful  and  many-weathered,  seemed  to  smile, 
Flashing  brief  splendour  through  its  clouds  a  while. 

That  deepened  dark  anon,  and  fell  in  rain : 
But  pleasant  it  is  now  to  pause  and  view 
Thy  various  tints  of  frail  and  watery  hue. 

And  think  the  storm  shall  not  return  again. 
Such  is  the  smile  that  Piety  bestows 

On  the  good  man's  pale  cheek,  when  he  in  peace. 
Departing  gently  from  a  world  of  woes. 

Anticipates  the  realm  where  sorrows  cease. 

SOUTHEY. 


LOVE. 

Thet  sin  who  tell  us  love  can  die. 

With  life  all  other  passions  fly; 

All  others  are  but  vanity. 

In  heaven  ambition  cannot  dwell. 

Nor  avarice  in  the  vaults  of  hell ; 

Earthly  these  passions  of  the  earth, 

Thoy  perish  whoro  thoy  have  tholr  >)\tI\\  \ 
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But  Love  is  indestructible : 

Its  holy  flame  for  ever  bumeth ; 

From  heaven  it  came,  to  heaven  retumeth : 

Too  oft  on  earth  a  troubled  guest. 

At  times  deceived,  at  times  opprest^ 

It  here  is  tried  and  purified. 

Then  hath  in  heaven  its  perfect  rest : 

It  soweth  here  with  toil  and  care, 

But  the  harvest  time  of  Love  is  there. 

SOUTHEY. 


NOONTIDE. 

Beneath  a  shivering  canopy  reclined, 

Of  aspen  leaves  that  wave  without  a  wind, 

I  love  to  lie,  when  lulling  breezes  stir 

The  spiry  cones  that  tremble  on  the  flr ; 

Or  wander  'mid  the  dark  green  fields  of  broom. 

When  peers  in  scattered  tufts  the  yellow  bloom : 

Or  trace  the  path  with  tangling  furze  o'errun, 

When  bursting  seed-bells  crackle  in  the  sun, 

And  pittering  grasshoppers,  confusedly  shrill, 

Pipe  giddily  along  the  glowing  hill : 

Sweet  grasshopper,  who  lov'st  at  noon  to  lie 

Serenely  in  the  green-ribbed  clover's  eye, 

To  sun  thy  filmy  wings  and  emerald  vest, 

Unseen  thy  form  and  undisturbed  thy  rest ; 

Oft  have  I,  listening,  mused  the  sultry  day, 

And  wondered  what  thy  chirping  song  might  say, 

When  nought  was  heard  along  the  blossomed  lea, 

To  join  thy  music,  save  the  listless  bee. 

Leyden. 
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SCENES  OF  YOUTH. 

Sweet  scenes  of  youth,  to  faithful  memory  dear. 

Still  fondly  cherished  with  the  sacred  tear, 

When,  in  the  softened  light  of  summer  skies, 

Full  on  my  soul  life's  first  illusions  rise ! 

Sweet  scenes  of  youthful  bliss,,  unknown  to  pain  I 

I  come  to  trace  your  soothing  haimts  again — 

To  mark  each  grace  that  pleased  my  stripling  primo  I 

By  absence  hallowed,  and  endeared  by  time ; 

To  lose  amid  your  winding  dells  the  past — 

Ah  1  must  I  think  this  lingering  look  the  last  I 

Te  loYely  vales,  that  met  my  earliest  view ! 

How  soft  ye  smiled  when  nature's  charms  were  new ! 

Green  waa  her  vesture^  Rowing,  fresh,  and  warm. 

And  every  opening  grace  had  power  to  chanu ; 

While,  as  each  scene  in  living  lustre  rose. 

Each  yoxmg  emotion  waked  from  soft  repode. 

Even  as  I  muse,  my  former  life  returns. 
And  youth's  first  ardour  in  my  bosom  bums. 
Like  music  melting  in  a  lover's  dream, 
I  hear  the  murmuring  song  of  Teviot's  stream. 
The  crisping  rays  that  on  the  waters  lie, 
Depict  a  paler  moon,  a  fainter  sky ; 
While,  through  the  inverted  alder-boughs  below. 
The  twinkling  stars  witKgreener  lustre  glow. 
«  «  •  «  • 

As  every  prospect  opens  on  my  view, 
I  seem  to  live  departed  years  anew ; 
When,  in  these  wilds,  a  jocund,  sportive  child, 
Each  flower^  self-sown,  my  heedless  \iO\iiB\)Q^WQ^\ 
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The  wabret-leaf,  that  by  the  pathway  grew. 
The  wild-brier  rose  of  pale  and  blushful  hue. 
The  thistle's  rolliug  wheel  of  silken  down, 
The  blue-bell,  or  the  daisy's  pearly  crown. 
The  gaudy  butterfly,  in  wanton  round. 
That  like  a  living  pea-flower  skimmed  the  ground. 

Again  I  view  the  cairn,  and  moss-gray  stone. 
Where  oft  at  eve  I  wont  to  muse  alone. 
And  vex  with  curious  toil  mine  infant  eye, 
To  count  the  gems  that  stud  the  nightly  sky ; 
Or  think,  as  playful  fancy  wandered  far. 
How  sweet  it  were  to  dance  from  star  to  star ! 
Again  I  view  each  rude  romantic  glade. 
Where  once  with  tiny  steps  my  footsteps  strayed. 
To  watch  the  foam-bells  of  the  bubbling  brook. 
Or  mark  the  motions  of  the  clamorous  rook. 
Who  saw  her  nest,  close  thatched  with  ceaseless  toil. 
At  summer  eve  become  the  woodman's  spoil. 

Sweet  scenes !  conjoined  with  all  that  most  endears 
The  cloudless  morning  of  my  tender  years ; 
With  fond  regret  your  haunts  I  wander  o'er. 
And,  wandering,  feel  myself  the  child  no  more : 
Your  forms,  your  sunny  tints,  are  still  the  same ; 
But  sad  the  tear  which  lost  affections  claim. 

Leyden. 


TO  lANTHE. 

Again,  sweet  siren,  breathe  again 
TLat  deep,  pathetic,  poweT?w\  ftlxa-m. 
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Whose  melting  tones  of  tender  woe 
Fall  soft  as  evening's  summer  dew. 
That  bathes  the  pinks  and  harebells  blue 

Which  in  the  vales  of  Teviot  blow. 

Such  was  the  song  that  soothed  to  rest^ 
Far  in  the  Oreen  Isle  of  the  West, 

The  Celtic  warrior's  parted  shade ; 
Such  are  the  lonely  sounds  that  sweep 
O'er  the  blue  bosom  of  the  deep, 

When  shipwrecked  mariners  are  laid. 

Ah !  sure  as  Hindu  legends  tell, 
When  music's  tones  the  bosom  swell. 

The  scenes  of  former  life  return ; 
Ere,  sunk  beneath  the  morning  star, 
We  left  our  parent  climes  afar, 

Immured  in  mortal  forms  to  mourn. 

Or  if,  as  ancient  sages  ween. 
Departed  spirits,  half  unseen. 

Can  mingle  with  the  mortal  throng, 
'Tis  when  from  heart  to  heart  we  roll 
The  deep-toned  music  of  the  soul. 

That  warbles  in  our  Scottish  song. 

I  hear,  I  hear,  with  awful  dread. 
The  plaintive  music  of  the  dead ! 

They  leave  the  amber  fields  of  day : 
Soft  as  the  cadence  of  the  wave. 
That  murmurs  round  the  mermaid's  grave. 

They  mingle  in  the  magic  lay. 
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Sweet  sounds !  that  oft  have  soothed  to  rest 
The  sorrows  of  my  guileless  hreast^ 

And  charmed  away  mine  infant  tears : 
Fond  memory  shall  your  strains  repeat, 
Like  distant  echoes,  doubly  sweet, 

That  in  the  wild  the  traveller  hears. 

And  thus  the  exiled  Scotian  maid, 
By  fond  alluring  love  betrayed 

To  visit  Syria's  date-crowned  shore. 
In  plaintive  strains  that  soothed  despair. 
Did  ^  Bothwell's  banks  that  bloom  so  fair," 

And  scenes  of  early  youth,  deplore. 

Soft  siren !  whose  enchanting  strain 
Floats  wildly  round  my  raptured  brain, 

I  bid  your  pleasing  haunts  adieu  I 
Tet,  fabling  fancy  oft  shall  lead 
My  footsteps  to  the  silver  Tweed, 

Through  scenes  that  I  no  more  must  view. 

Leyden. 


HOPE  TRIUMPHANT  IN  DEATH. 

Unfading  Hope !  when  life's  last  embers  bum — 
When  soul  to  soul,  and  dust  to  dust  return. 
Heaven  to  thy  charge  resigns  the  awful  hour ! 
O !  then  thy  kingdom  comes.  Immortal  Power ! 
What  though  each  spark  of  earth-born  rapture  fly. 
The  quivering  lip,  pale  cheek,  and  closing  eye. 
Bright  to  the  soul  thy  seraph  hands  convoy 
The  morning  dream  of  life's  eternal  day — 
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Then,  then,  the  triumph  and  the  trance  begin, 
And  all  the  PhcBniz  spirit  bums  within ! 

O,  deep  enchanting  prelude  to  repose, 

The  dawn  of  bliss,  the  twilight  of  our  woes ! 

Yet  half  I  hear  the  parting  spirit  sigh. 

It  is  a  dread  and  awful  thing  to  die ! 

Mysterious  worlds,  untravelled  by  tiie  sun  I 

Where  time's  far-wandering  tide  has  never  run. 

From  your  unfathomed  shades,  and  viewless  spheres, 

A  warning  comes,  unheard  by  other  ears. 

'Tis  Heaven's  commanding  trumpet,  long  and  loud, 

Like  Sinai's  thunder,  pealing  from  the  cloud ! 

While  Nature  hears,  with  terror-mingled  trust. 

The  shock  that  hurls  her  fabric  to  the  dust ; 

With  mortal  terrors  clouds  immortal  bliss, 

And  shrieks  and  hovers  o'er  the  dark  abyss ! 

Daughter  of  Faith,  awake,  arise,  illume 
The  dread  unknown,  the  chaos  of  the  tomb ! 
Melt  and  dispel,  ye  spectre-doubts,  that  roll 
Cimmerian  darkness  on  the  parting  soul  I 
Fly,  like  the  moon-eyed  herald  of  Dismay, 
Chased  on  his  night-steed  by  the  star  of  day ! 
The  strife  is  o'er — the  pangs  of  Nature  close. 
And  life's  last  rapture  triumphs  o'er  her  woes. 
Hark !  as  the  spirit  eyes,  with  eagle  gaze. 
The  noon  of  Heaven,  undazzled  by  the  blaze. 
On  heavenly  winds,  that  waft  her  to  the  sky. 
Float  the  sweet  tones  of  star-born  melody ; 
Wild  as  that  hallowed  anthem,  sent  to  hail 
Bethlehem's  shepherds  in  the  lonely  vale, 
o 
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When  Jordan  hushed  his  waves,  and  midnight  still 
Watched  on  the  holy  towers  of  Zion  hill ! 

Sonl  of  the  just !  companion  of  the  dead ! 
Where  is  thy  home,  and  whither  art  thou  fled ! 
Back  to  its  heavenly  source  thy  being  goes. 
Swift  as  the  comet  wheels  to  whence  he  rose; 
Doomed  on  his  airy  path  awhile  to  bum. 
And  doomed,  like  thee,  to  travel  and  return. — 
Hark !  from  the  world's  exploding  centre  driven. 
With  sounds  that  shook  the  firmament  of  heaven. 
Careers  the  fiery  giant,  fast  and  far. 
On  bickering  wheels  and  adamantine  car ; 
From  planet  whirled  to  planet  more  remote. 
He  visits  realms  beyond  the  reach  of  thought ; 
But,  wheeling  homeward,  when  his  course  is  run. 
Curbs  the  red  yoke,  and  mingles  with  the  sun ! 
So  hath  the  traveller  of  earth  unfurled 
Her  trembling  wings,  emerging  from  the  world ; 
And,  o'er  the  path,  by  mortal  never  trod. 
Sprung  to  her  source,  the  bosom  of  her  God ! 

Campbell. 


TE  MARINERS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Ye  Mariners  of  England ! 

That  guard  our  native  seas ; 
Whose  flag  has  braved  a  thousand  years 

The  battle  and  the  breeze. 
Tour  glorious  standard  launch  again 

To  match  another  foo  I 
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And  sweep  through  the  deep. 
While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow ; 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 
And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

The  spirits  of  your  fathers 
Shall  start  from  every  wave ! 
For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame, 

And  ocean  was  their  grave ; 
Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell. 
Tour  manly  hearts  shall  glow, 

As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep. 

While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow ; 

While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwark. 
No  towers  along  the  steep ; 
Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain  waves, 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 
With  thunders  from  her  native  oak. 
She  quells  the  floods  below. 

As  they  roar  on  the  shore. 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow ; 

When  the  battle  mges  loud  and  long. 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

The  meteor-flag  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrific  bum ; 
Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart, 

And  the  star  of  peace  return. 
Then,  then,  ye  ocean  warriors  I 

Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 
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To  the  fame  of  your  name. 
When  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow ; 
When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more, 
And  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow. 

Campbell. 


GERTRUDE'S   CHILDHOOD. 

A  LOVED  bequest — and  I  may  half  impart 

To  those  that  feel  the  strong  paternal  tie, 
How  like  a  new  existence  in  his  heart 

That  living  flower  uprose  beneath  his  eye. 
Dear  as  she  was,  from  cherub  infancy, 

From  hours  when  she  would  round  his  garden  play. 
To  time  when  as  the  ripening  years  went  by. 

Her  lovely  mind  could  culture  well  repay. 
And  more  engaging  grew  from  pleasing  day  to  day. 

I  may  not  paint  those  thousand  infant  charms, 

(Unconscious  fascination,  undesigned !) 
The  orison  repeated  in  his  arms. 

For  God  to  bless  her  sire  and  all  mankind ; 
The  book,  the  bosom  on  his  knee  reclined. 

Or  how  sweet  fairy-lore  he  heard  her  con 
(The  playmate  ere  the  teacher  of  her  mind) ; 

All  uncompanioned  else  her  years  had  gone. 
Till  now  in  Gertrude's  eyes  their  ninth  blue  summer  shone. 

And  summer  was  the  tide,  and  sweet  the  hour, 
"When  sire  and  daughter  saw,  with  fleet  descent. 

An  Indian  from  his  bark  approach  their  bower, 
Of  buskined  limb  and  swarthy  lineament ; 
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The  red  wild  flowers  on  his  brow  were  blent. 

And  bracelets  bound  the  arm  that  helped  to  light 

\.  boy,  ^vho  seemed,  as  ho  beside  him  went. 
Of  Christian  vesture  and  complexion  bright, 

[iCd  by  his  dusty  guide,  like  morning  brought  by  night. 

Campbell. 


THE   LAST   MAN. 

All  worldly  shapes  shall  melt  in  gloom. 

The  Sun  himself  must  die. 
Before  this  mortal  shall  assume 

Its  immortality  I 
I  saw  a  vision  in  my  sleep. 
That  gave  my  spirit  strength  to  sweep 

Adown  the  gulf  of  Time ! 
I  saw  the  last  of  human  mould. 
That  shall  Creation's  death  bcliold, 

As  Adam  saw  her  prime ! 

Tlic  Sun's  eye  had  a  sickly  glare, 

The  Earth  with  age  was  wan, 
The  skeletons  of  nations  were 

Around  that  lonely  man ! 
Some  had  expired  in  fight — the  brands 
Still  rusted  in  their  bony  hands ; 

In  plague  and  famine  some ! 
Earth's  cities  had  no  sound  nor  tread ; 
And  ships  were  drifting  with  the  dead 

To  shores  where  all  was  dumb ! 

Yet,  prophet-like,  that  lone  one  stood 
With  dauntless  words  and  liigVi, 
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That  shook  the  sere  leaves  from  the  wood 

As  if  a  storm  passed  by. 
Saying,  We  are  twins  in  death,  proud  Sun, 
Thy  face  is  cold,  thy  race  is  run, 

'Tis  Mercy  bids  thee  go ; 
For  thou  ten  thousand  thousand  years 
Hast  seen  the  tide  of  human  tears. 

That  shall  no  longer  flow. 

What  though  beneath  thee  man  put  forth 

His  pomp,  his  pride,  his  skill ; 
And  arts  that  made  fire,  flood,  and  earth. 

The  vassals  of  his  will ; — 
Tet  mourn  I  not  thy  parted  sway. 
Thou  dim  discrowned  king  of  day : 

For  all  those  trophied  arts 
And  triumphs  that  beneath  thee  sprang. 
Healed  not  a  passion  or  a  pang 

Entailed  on  human  hearts. 

Go — let  oblivion's  curtain  fall 

Upon  the  stage  of  men, 
Nor  with  thy  rising  beams  recall 

Life's  tragedy  again. 
Its  piteous  pageants  bring  not  back. 
Nor  waken  flesh,  upon  the  rack 

Of  pain  anew  to  writhe ; 
Stretched  in  disease's  shapes  abhorred. 
Or  mown  in  battle  by  the  swoi'd. 

Like  grass  beneath  the  scythe. 

Even  I  am  weary  in  yon  skies, 
To  watch  thy  fading  fvro  \ 
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Test  of  all  sumless  agonies, 

Behold  not  me  expire. 
My  lips  that  speak  thy  dirge  of  death — 
Their  rounded  grasp  and  gurgling  breath 

To  see  thou  shalt  not  boast. 
The  eclipse  of  Nature  spreads  my  pall — 
The  majesty  of  darkness  shall 

Beceive  my  parting  ghost  I 

This  spirit  shall  return  to  Him 

That  gave  its  heavenly  spark; 
Tet  think  not.  Sun,  it  shall  be  dim 

When  thou  thyself  art  dark  I 
No !  it  shall  live  again,  and  shine 
In  bliss  unknown  to  beams  of  thine; 

By  him  recalled  to  breath. 
Who  captive  led  captivity. 
Who  robbed  the  grave  of  Victory — 

And  took  the  sting  from  Death ! 

Go,  Sun,  while  Mercy  holds  me  up 

On  Nature's  awful  waste. 
To  drink  this  last  and  bitter  cup 

Of  grief  that  man  shall  taste — 
Qo,  tell  the  night  that  hides  thy  face. 
Thou  saw'st  the  last  of  Adam's  race. 

On  Earth's  sepulchral  clod. 
The  darkening  universe  defy 
To  quench  his  Immortality, 

Or  shake  his  trust  in  God ! 

Campbell. 
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THE  SOLDIER'S  DREAM. 

Our  bugles  sang  truce — for  the  night-cloud  had  lower'd, 
And  the  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky ; 

And  Ihousands  had  sunk  on  the  ground  overpowered, 
The  weary  to  sleep,  and  the  wounded  to  die. 

When  reposing  that  night  on  my  pallet  of  straw, 
By  the  wolf-scaring  faggot  that  guarded  the  slain. 

At  the  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  vision  I  saw. 
And  thrice  ere  the  morning  I  dreamt  it  again. 

Methought  from  the  battle-field's  dreadful  array. 
Far,  far  I  had  roamed  on  a  desolate  track : 

'Twas  Autumn — and  sunshine  arose  on  the  way 
To  the  home  of  my  fathers,  that  welcomed  me  back. 

I  flew  to  the  pleasant  fields  traversed  so  oft 

In  life's  morning  march,  when  my  bosom  was  young ; 

I  heard  my  own  mountain-goats  bleating  aloft. 

And  knew  the  sweet  strain  that  the  corn-reapers  sung. 

Then  pledged  we  the  wine-cup,  and  fondly  I  swore. 
From  my  home  and  my  weeping  fiiends  never  to  part ; 

My  little  ones  kissed  me  a  thousand  times  o'er. 
And  my  wife  sobbed  aloud  in  her  fulness  of  heart. 

Stay,  stay  with  us — rest,  thou  art  weary  and  worn ; 

And  fain  was  their  war-broken  soldier  to  stay : 
But  sorrow  returned  with  the  dawning  of  morn. 

And  the  voice  in  my  dreaming  ear  melted  away. 
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LOVE'S  DISSENSIONS. 

Alas  !  how  light  a  cause  may  move 

Dissension  between  heaHs  that  love ! 

Hearts  that  the  world  in  vain  had  tried, 

And  sorrow  but  more  closely  tied ; 

That  stood  the  storm  when  waves  were  rough, 

Yet  in  a  sunny  hour  fall  off, 

Like  ships  that  have  gone  down  at  sea 

When  heaven  was  all  tranquillity ! 

A  something,  light  as  aii* — a  look, 

A  word  unkind,  or  wrongly  taken — 
0  love,  that  tempests  never  shook, 

A  breath,  a  touch  like  this,  hath  shaken ; 
And  ruder  words  will  soon  rush  in 
To  spread  the  breach  that  words  begin ; 
And  eyes  forget  the  gentle  ray 
They  wore  in  courtship's  smiling  day  ; 
And  voices  lose  the  tone  that  shed 
A  tenderness  round  all  they  said ; 
Till  fast  declining,  one  by  one. 
The  sweetnesses  of  love  are  gone, 
And  hearts,  so  lately  mingled,  seem 
Like  broken  clouds — or  like  the  stream 
That  smiling  left  the  mountain's  brow. 

As  though  its  waters  ne'er  could  sever. 
Yet  ere  it  reach  the  plain  below. 

Breaks  into  floods  that  part  for  ever. 

MooRE. 
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THE  GLORY  OF  GOD  IN  NATURE. 

Thou  art,  O  God,  the  life  and  light 
Of  all  this  wondrons  world  we  see : 

Its  glow  by  day,  its  smile  by  nighty 
Are  but  reflections  caught  from  thee ! 

Where'er  we  turn,  thy  glories  shine. 

And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  thine. 

When  Day  with  farewell  beam  delays. 
Among  the  opening  clouds  of  even. 

And  we  can  almost  think  we  gaze 
Through  golden  vistas  into  heaven ; 

Tliose  hues  that  mark  the  day's  decline. 

So  soft,  so  radiant.  Lord,  are  thine. 

When  Night,  with  wings  of  stormy  gloom, 
O'crshadows  all  the  earth  and  skies. 

Like  some  dark  beauteous  bird,  whose  plume 
Is  sparkling  with  a  thousand  dyes. 

That  sacred  gloom,  those  fires  divine. 

So  grand,  so  countless.  Lord,  are  thine. 

When  youthful  Spring  around  us  breathes. 
Thy  Spiiit  warms  her  fragrant  sigh. 

And  every  flower  the  Summer  wreathes. 
Is  bom  beneath  that  kindling  eye ; 

Where'er  we  turn,  thy  glories  shine. 

And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  thine. 

MooRE. 
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JERUSALEM. 

Fallbit  ifl  thy  throne,  0  Israel  \ 

Bilonco  is  o'or  thy  plains  t 
Thy  dwellings  all  lie  desolate, 

Thy  children  weep  in  chains. 
Whore  are  the  dews  that  fed  thoo 

On  Etham's  barren  shore  \ 
The  fire  iVom  heaven  that  led  thee, 

Kow  lights  tliat  path  no  more  I 

Lord,  thou  didst  love  Jonisalem ; 

Once  she  was  all  thine  own  ! 
Her  love  thy  fairest  heritage, 

Her  power  thy  glory's  throne, 
Till  evil  came  and  blighted 

Thy  long-loved  olive-tree, 
And  Balem's  shrines  were  lighted 

For  other  gods  than  thee. 

Then  sank  the  star  of  Rolyma, 

Then  passed  her  glory's  day. 
Like  heath  that  in  the  wildcniess 

The  light  wind  whirls  away. 
Bilent  and  waste  her  bowers. 

Where  once  the  mighty  trod ; 
And  sunk  those  guilty  towers, 

Where  Baal  reigned  as  God. 

"  Go,"  said  the  Lord,  *•  ye  conquerors. 
Steep  in  her  blood  your  swords, 

And  raze  to  earth  her  battlemontS| 
For  tlwy  are  not  tUo  Lovd'«, 
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Tell  Zion*8  mournful  daughter 

O'er  kindred  bones  she'll  tread. 

And  Hiunom's  vale  of  slaughter 
Shall  hide  but  half  her  dead." 

But  soon  shall  other  pictured  scenes 

In  brighter  vision  rise, 
When  Zion's  sun  shall  sevenfold  shine 

On  all  her  mourner's  eyes ; 
And  on  her  mountains  beauteous  stand 

The  messengers  of  peace ; — 
"  Salvation  by  tlio  Lord's  right  hand  1 " 
They  shout  and  never  cease. 

Moore. 


TO  THE  BRAMBLE  FLOWER. 

TiiY  fruit  fall  well  the  school-boy  knows, 

Wild  bramble  of  the  brake  1 
Go  put  thou  forth  thy  small  white  rose : 

I  love  it  for  his  sake. 
Though  woodbines  flaunt  and  roses  glow 

O'er  all  the  fragrant  bowers, 
Thou  necd'st  not  be  ashamed  to  show 

Thy  satin-threaded  flowers ; 
For  dull  the  eye,  the  heart  is  dull 

That  cannot  feel  how  fair. 
Amid  all  beauty  beautiful, 

Thy  tender  blossoms  arc  I 
How  delicate  thy  gaudy  fiill ! 

How  rich  thy  branchy  stem ! 
How  soft  thy  voice  when  woods  are  still. 

And  thou  sing'st  hymns  to  \\i<im\ 
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'NYliilo  silent  flowers  are  fulling  slow, 

Andy  'raid  the  general  hush, 
A  sweet  air  lifts  the  little  bough. 

Lone  whispering  through  tlie  busli  I 
The  primrose  to  the  grave  is  gone ; 

The  hawthorn  flower  is  dead ; 
The  violet  by  the  mossed  gray  stone 

Hath  laid  her  weary  head  I 
But  thou,  wild  bramble !  back  dost  bring, 

In  all  their  beauteous  power. 
The  fresh  green  days  of  life's  fair  spring. 

And  boyhood's  blossom'ng  hour, 
Sconicd  bramble  of  the  brake  I  once  more 

Thou  bidd'st  me  bo  a  boy, 
To  gad  with  thee  the  woodlands  o'er, 

In  freedom  and  in  joy. 

Elliot. 


STEAM  IN  THE  DESERT. 

"  God  made  all  nations  of  one  blood," 
And  bado  tho  nation-wedding  flood 

Bear  good  for  good  to  men  : 
Lo,  interchange  is  happiness  1 — 
The  mindless  are  the  rivcrless ! 

The  shiploss  have  no  pen  I 

What  deed  sublime  by  them  is  wrought  ? 
What  type  have  they  of  speech  or  thought! 

What  soul-ennobled  page  ? 
No  record  tells  their  tale  of  pain  1 
Th'  unwritten  History  of  Cain 

Js  theirs  from  ago  to  ago  I 
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Steam  1 — ^if  the  nations  grow  not  old 
That  see  broad  ocean's  "  back  of  gold/ 

Or  hear  him  in  the  wind — 
Why  dost  not  thou  thy  banner  shake 
O'er  sealess,  streamless  lands^  and  make 

One  nation  of  mankind  I 

If  rivers  are  but  seeking  res^ 

E'en  when  they  climb  from  ocean's  breast 

To  plant  on  earth  the  rose — 
If  good  for  good  is  doubly  blest — 
O !  bid  the  severed  east  and  west 

In  action  find  repose ! 

Tes,  let  the  wilderness  rejoice, 

The  voiceless  campaign  hear  the  voice 

Of  millions  long  estranged : 
That  waste,  and  want,  and  war  may  cease ! 
And  all  men  know  that  Love  and  Peace 

Are — good  for  good  exchanged ! 


Elliot 


THE  MARINER'S  SONG. 

A  WET  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea^ 

A  wind  that  follows  fast. 
And  fills  the  white  and  rustling  sail. 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast; 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  my  boys. 

While,  like  the  eagle  free. 
Away  the  good  ship  flies  and  leaves 

Old  England  on  the  lee. 
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''0  for  a  soft  and  gentle  vrmd,** 

1  heard  a  fair  one  cry; 
But  give  to  me  the  snorting  breeze, 

And  white  waves  heaving  high ; 
And  white  waves  heaving  high,  my  boys. 

The  good  ship  tight  and  free, 
The  world  of  waters  is  our  home, 

And  merry  men  are  we. 

There's  tempest  in  yon  horned  moon. 

And  lightning  in  yon  cloud ; 
And,  hark,  the  music,  mariners, 

The  wind  is  piping  loud; 
The  wind  is  piping  loud,  my  boys, 

The  lightning  flashes  free. 
While  the  hollow  oak  our  palace  is. 

Our  heritage  the  sea. 

Cunningham. 


LOWLINESS  OF  MIND. 

O I  I  would  walk 
A  weary  journey,  to  the  farthest  verge 
Of  the  big  world,  to  kiss  that  good  man's  hand. 
Who,  in  the  blaze  of  wisdom  and  of  art. 
Preserves  a  lowly  mind ;  and  to  his  God, 
Feeling  the  sense  of  his  own  littleness. 
Is  as  a  child  in  meek  simplicity  ! 
What  is  the  pomp  of  learning?  the  parade 
Of  letters  and  of  tongues !  even  as  the  mists 
Of  the  gray  mom  before  the  rising  sun. 
Thai  pass  away  and  perish.    Eart\\\y  V\\\x\^ 
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Are  but  Uie  transient  pageants  of  an  hour ; 
And  eai-tlily  pride  is  like  the  passing  flower, 
That  spiings  to  fall,  and  blossoms  but  to  die. 

KiAK  White. 


MY  MOTHER. 

And  canst  thou,  mother,  for  a  moment  think, 

That  we,  thy  children,  when  old  age  shall  shed 
Its  blanching  honours  on  thy  weary  head. 

Could  from  our  best  of  duties  ever  shrink ! 

Sooner  the  sun  from  his  high  sphere  should  sink 
Than  we,  ungrateful,  leave  thee  in  that  day. 
To  pine  in  solitude  thy  life  away. 

Or  shun  thee,  tottering  on  the  grave's  cold  brink. 

Banish  the  thought ! — Where'er  our  steps  may  roam. 
O'er  smiling  plains,  or  wastes  without  a  tree. 
Still  will  fond  memory  point  our  hearts  to  thee. 

And  paint  the  pleasures  of  thy  peaceful  home ; 
While  duty  bids  us  all  thy  grief  assuage. 
And  smooth  the  pillow  of  thy  sinking  age. 

Kirk  White. 


INSTABILITY  OF  HUMAN  GLORY. 

0  HOW  weak 
Is  mortal  man  !  how  trifling — how  confined 
His  scope  of  vision !    Puffed  with  confidence. 
His  phrase  grows  big  with  iuunortality. 
And  he,  poor  insect  of  a  summer's  day  I 
Dreams  of  eternal  honours  to  his  name ; 
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Of  endless  glory  and  perennial  bays. 

He  idly  reasons  of  eternity. 

As  of  the  train  of  ages — ^when,  alas  I 

Ten  thousand  thousand  of  his  centuries 

Are,  in  comparison,  a  little  point 

Too  trivial  for  account.    O,  it  is  strange, 

'Tis  passing  strange,  to  mark  his  fallacies  ; 

Behold  him  proudly  view  some  pompous  pile, 

Whose  high  dome  swells  to  emulate  the  skies. 

And  smile,  and  say,  my  name  shall  live  with  this 

Till  time  shall  be  no  more ;  while  at  his  feet. 

Yea,  at  his  very  feet,  the  crumbling  dust 

Of  the  fallen  fabric  of  tho  other  day 

Preaches  the  solemn  lesson.    He  should  know 

That  Time  must  conquer ;  that  the  loudest  blast 

That  ever  filled  Renown's  obstreperous  trump 

Fades  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  expires. 

Who  lies  inhumed  in  the  terrific  gloom 

Of  the  gigantic  pyramid !  or  who 

Beared  its  huge  walls  ?    Oblivion  laughs  and  says 

The  prey  is  mine. — They  sleep,  and  never  more 

Their  names  shall  strike  upon  the  ear  of  man. 

Their  memory  burst  its  fetters. 

KiRKB  White. 


THE  STORMY  PETREL. 

A  THOUSAND  miles  from  land  are  we. 
Tossing  about  on  the  roaring  sea ; 
From  billow  to  bounding  billow  cast. 
Like  fleecy  snow  on  the  stormy  blast : 
The  sails  are  scattered  about  like  weeds, 
The  BiroDg  nmsta  shake  like  quiyenng  tee^^*, 
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The  mighty  cables  and  iron  chains. 
The  hull  which  all  earthly  strength  disdains, 
They  strain  and  they  crack ;  and  hearts  of  stone. 
Their  natural  hard  proud  strength  disown. 

Up  and  down !  up  and  down ! 
From  the  base  of  the  wave  to  the  billows  crown, 
Amidst  the  flashing  and  feathery  foam. 
The  stormy  petrel  finds  a  home ; 
A  home — if  such  a  place  can  be 
For  her  who  lives  on  the  wide  wide  sea, 
On  tlie  craggy  ice,  in  the  frozen  air. 
And  only  seeking  her  rocky  lair 
To  warn  her  young,  and  teach  them  to  spring, 
At  once  o'er  the  waves  on  their  stormy  wing  I 

O'er  the  deep  I  o'er  the  deep ! 
Where  the  whale,  and  the  shark,  and  the  swordfish  sleep ! 
Outflying  the  blast,  and  the  driving  rain. 
The  petrel  telleth  her  tale  in  vain : 
For  the  mariner  curseth  the  warning  bird. 
Who  bringeth  him  news  of  the  storm  unheard : 
Ah !  thus  does  the  prophet  of  good  or  ill 
Meet  hate  from  the  creatures  he  serveth  still ; 
Yet,  he  never  falters ; — so,  petrel !  spring 
Once  more  o'er  the  waves  on  thy  stormy  wing. 

Barry  Cornwall. 


THE  LINDEN  TREE. 

Eire's  a  song  for  thee — of  the  linden  tree  I 

A  song  of  the  silken  lime ! 
There  is  no  other  tree  so  pleaseth  me, 

No  other  so  fit  for  rhyme. 
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When  I  was  a  boy,  it  was  all  my  joy 

To  rest  in  its  scented  shade, 
When  the  sun  was  high,  and  the  river  nigh 

A  musical  murmur  made : 

When,  floating  along,  like  a  winged  song, 

The  traveller-bee  would  stop. 
And  choose  for  his  bower  the  lime-tree  flower, 

And  drink — to  the  last  sweet  drop. 

When  the  evening  star  stole  forth,  afar. 
And  the  g^ats  flew  round  and  round, 

I  sought  for  a  rhyme,  beneath  tlie  lime. 
Or  dreamed  on  the  grassy  ground. 

Ah !  years  have  fled ;  and  the  linden,  dead. 

Is  a  brand  on  the  cottier^s  floor ; 
And  the  river  creeps  through  its  slimy  deeps. 

And  youth — is  a  thought  of  yore  ! 

Yet — they  live  again,  in  the  dreamer^s  brain : 

As  deeds  of  love  and  wrong. 
Which  pass  with  a  sigh,  and  seem  to  die, 

Survive  in  the  poet's  song. 

Barry  Cornwall. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  OCEAN. 

O  TROU  vast  ocean !  ever-sounding  sea  I 
Thou  symbol  of  a  drear  immensity  I 
Thou  thing  that  windest  round  the  solid  world 
Likea  jju^e  oaimai,  which,  downward  AiutV^vi 
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From  the  black  clonds,  lies  weltering  and  alone^ 

Lashing  and  writhing  till  its  strength  be  gone. 

Thy  voice  is  like  the  thunder,  and  thy  sleep 

Is  like  a  giant's  slumber,  loud  and  deep. 

Thou  speakest  in  the  east  and  in  the  west 

At  once,  and  on  thy  heavily-laden  breast 

Fleets  come  and  go,  and  shapes  that  have  no  life 

Or  motion,  yet  are  moved  and  meet  in  strife. 

The  earth  hath  nought  of  this ;  nor  chance  nor  change 

Bufflcs  its  surface,  and  no  spirits  dare 

Give  answer  to  the  tempest-waken  air; 

But  o'er  its  wastes  the  weakly  tenants  range 

At  will,  and  wound  his  bosom  as  they  go. 

Ever  the  same,  it  hath  no  ebb,  no  flow ; 

But  in  their  stated  round  the  seasons  come. 

And  pass  like  visions  to  their  viewless  home. 

And  come  again  and  vanish :  the  young  spring 

Looks  ever  bright  with  leaves  and  blossoming. 

And  winter  always  winds  his  sullen  horn. 

And  the  wild  autumn  with  a  look  forlorn 

Dies  in  his  stormy  manhood ;  and  the  skies 

Ween,  and  flowers  sicken  when  the  summer  flies. 

Oh !  wonderful  thou  art,  great  element ; 

And  fearful  in  thy  spleeny  humours  bent^ 

And  lovely  in  repose :  thy  summer  form 

Is  beautiful,  and  when  thy  silver  waves 

Make  music  in  earth's  dark  and  winding  caves, 

I  love  to  wander  on  thy  pebbled  beach. 

Marking  the  sunlight  at  the  evening  hour. 

And  hearken  to  the  thoughts  thy  waters  teach^ 

"  Eternity,  eternity,  and  power  " 

Barry  Cornwall. 
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THE  LAKE  OF  GENEVA. 

Clear,  placid  Leman  1  thy  contrasted  lake. 
With  the  wide  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth's  trouhled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction ;  once  I  loved 
Tom  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  sister's  voice  reproved. 
That  I  with  stem  delights  should  e'er  have  been  so  moved. 

It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 

Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear, 

•    Mellowed  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen. 
Save  darkened  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep ;  and  drawing  near, 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore. 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood ;  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar. 

Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  more ; 

He  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill : 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill. 
But  that  is  fancy — for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil. 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
T>eep  into  nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  bet  \\ue^. 
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The  sky  is  changed ! — and  such  a  change !    O  night. 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman !    Far  along. 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among. 
Leaps  the  live  thunder !    Not  from  one  lone  cloud. 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue. 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud. 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud  I 

And  this  is  in  the  night — ^most  glorious  night  I 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber !  let  me  bo 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee  ! 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea. 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth ! 
And  now  again  *tis  black — and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth. 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o*er  the  young  earthquake's  birth. 

Now,  where  the  quick  Rhone  thus  hath  cleft  his  way, 
The  mightiest  of  the  storms  hath  ta'en  his  stand : 
For  here,  not  one,  but  many,  make  their  play. 
And  fling  their  thunderbolts  from  hand  to  hand. 
Flashing  and  cast  around :  of  all  the  band. 
The  brightest  through  these  parted  hills  hath  forked 
His  lightnings, — as  if  ho  did  understand. 
That  in  such  gaps  as  desolation  worked. 
There  the  hot  shaft  should  blast  whatever  therein  lurked. 

BYROPf. 
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THE  SUN. 


Most  glorious  orb !  that  wort  a  worship,  ore 

The  mystery  of  thy  making  was  revealed ! 

Thou  earliest  minister  of  th'  Almighty, 

Which  g;laddene€l,  on  their  mountain  tops,  the  hearts 

Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds,  till  they  poured 

Themselves  in  orisons !    Thou  material  god ! 

And  representative  of  th*  Unknown, 

Who  chose  thee  for  his  shadow !    Thou  chief  star 

Centre  of  many  stars  which  mak*st  our  earth 

Endurable,  and  temperest  the  lives 

And  hearts  of  all  who  walk  within  thy  rays  ! 

Sire  of  the  seasons !  Monarch  of  the  climes. 

And  those  that  dwell  in  them !  for  near  or  far 

Our  inborn  spirits  have  a  tint  of  thee. 

Even  as  our  outward  aspects ; — thou  dost  rise. 

And  shine,  and  sot  in  glory. 

Byron. 


THE    OCEAN. 

O !  THAT  the  Desert  were  my  dwelling-place, 
With  one  fair  Spirit  for  my  minister. 
That  I  might /all  forget  the  human  race. 
And,  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  her ! 
Ye  Elements  1 — in  whoso  ennobling  stir 
I  feel  myself  exalted — can  ye  not 
Accord  me  such  a  being?    Do  I  err 
In  deeming  such  inhabit  many  a  spot ! 
Though  with  them  to  converse  con  raroVy  be  out  V^\i, 
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There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  wood% 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 
There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes. 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar : 
I  love  not  Man  the  less,  but  Nature  more. 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 
To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  can  not  all  conceal. 

Boll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean — roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore ;  upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own. 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan. 
Without  a  grave,  unknelled,  uncoffined,  and  unknown. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths — thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him — thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  from  thee ;  the  vile  strength  he  wields 
For  earth's  destruction,  thou  dost  all  despise. 
Spuming  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies. 
And  send'st  him,  shivering,  in  thy  playful  spray. 
And  howling,  to  his  gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay, 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth :  there  let  him  lay. 

The  armaments  which  thunder-strike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake. 
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And  monorchs  tremble  in  their  capitals ; 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war ; 
These  are  thy  toys,  and  as  the  snowy  flake. 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee^ 
Assyria,  Qreece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they  f 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
"Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts :  not  so  thou, 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play — 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thy  azure  brow — 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  th*  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests ;  in  all  time. 
Calm  or  convulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving ;  boundless,  endless,  and  sublime — 
The  image  of  eternity — the  throne 
Of  th'  Invisible ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean  I  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward ;  from  a  boy 
I  wantoned  with  thy  breakers — they  to  me 
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Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  fresh'ning  sea 
Made  them  a  terror,  'twas  a  pleasing  fear, 
For  I  was,  as  it  were,  a  child  of  thee. 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near. 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  here. 

Byuon. 


THE  EVE  OF  WATERLOO. 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o*er  fair  women  and  brave  men ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and,  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 
Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again. 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell ; 
But  hush !  hark !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  kneU  I 

Did  ye  not  hear  it?— no ;  Hwas  but  the  wind, 
Or  the  car  rattling  o*er  the  stony  street ; 
On  with  the  dance !  let  joy  be  unconfined ; 
No  sleep  till  morn,  when  youth  and  pleasure  meet 
To  cliase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet — 
But,  hark ! — that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more, 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before ! 
Arm !  arm !  it  is — it  is — the  cannon's  opening  roar ! 

Within  a  windowed  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Bate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain  ;  he  did  hear 
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That  sound  the  first  amid  the  festival, 
And  caught  its  tone  with  death's  prophetic  ear ; 
And  when  they  smiled  because  ho  deemed  it  near, 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretched  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier. 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell : 
He  rushed  into  the  field,  and  foremost,  fighting,  fell. 

Ah !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 
And  checks  all  pale,  which,  but  an  hour  ago. 
Blushed  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness ; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings ;  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne*er  might  bo  repeated ;  who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  mom  could  rise! 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste :  the  stood, 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car, 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed. 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war : 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar ; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star; 
While  thronged  the  citizens,  with  terror  dumb. 
Or  whispering,  with  white  lips — "  The  foe !    They  come  I 
they  come  I*' 

And  wild  and  high  the  "Camerons*  Gathering"  rose  I 
The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn's  hills 
Have  heard  ;  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes  :— 
How  in  the  noon  of  nig^ht  that  pibroch  U\niU« 
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Sarage  and  shrill  I    But  wiik  ihe  breath  that  fills 
Their  mountain-pipe^  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years;, 
And  Evan's,  Donald's  fame  rings  in  each  dansman's  ears  I 

And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves. 
Dewy  with  Nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass, 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves^ 
Over  the  unretuming  brave, — ^alas  I 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grassy 
AVhich,  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe. 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and  low. 

Last  noon— beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life. 
Last  eve — in  beauty's  circle  proudly  gay. 
The  midnight — brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife. 
The  mom — the  marshalling  in  arms, — the  day — 
Battle's  magnificently-stern  array ! 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which  when  rent. 
The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clay, 
"Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heaped  and  pent, 
Bidcr  and  horse — f liend,  foe — in  one  red  burial  blent ! 

Byron. 


THE  EVENING   CLOUD. 

A  CLOUD  lay  cradled  near  the  setting  sun, 
A  gleam  of  crimson  tinged  its  braided  snow. 

Long  had  I  watched  the  glory  moving  on. 
O'er  the  still  radiance  of  the  lake  below. 
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Tranquil  iU  ipirit  seemed,  and  floated  slow, 

£v*n  in  iU  very  motion  there  vaa  rest, 
While  every  breath  of  eve  that  ohanoed  to  blow. 

Wailed  the  traveller  to  the  beauteous  west : 
Emblem,  mothought,  of  the  departed  soul, 

To  whose  white  robe  the  gleam  of  bliss  is  given, 
And  by  the  breath  of  meroy  made  to  roll 

Right  onwaiHl  to  the  golden  gates  of  heaven ; 
Where  to  the  oyo  of  faith  it  peaceful  lies. 

And  tells  to  man  his  glorious  destiniee, 

Wilson, 


MOOyLIQHT  AT  SEA. 

It  is  the  midnight  hour :  the  beauteous  sea, 

Calm  as  the  oloudloss  hoavon,  the  heaven  disolosos, 
While  many  a  sparkling  star,  in  quiot  gloo. 

Far  down  within  the  watery  sky  reposes. 
As  if  the  ocean's  heart  were  stirred 
With  inward  lifu,  a  sound  is  hoard. 

Like  that  of  dreamer  murmuring  in  his  sleep; 
'Tis  partly  the  billow,  and  partly  the  air. 

That  lies  like  a  garment  floating  fair 
Above  the  happy  deep. 

The  sea,  I  ween,  cannot  be  fanned 

By  evening  freshness  fh>m  the  land. 
For  the  land  is  far  away; 

But  Qod  hath  willed  that  the  sky-borne  breeze 

In  the  oentro  of  the  loneliest  seas 
Should  ever  sport  and  play. 

The  mighty  Moon  she  sits  above, 

Encircled  with  a  Eono  of  love. 
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A  zone. of  dim  and  tender  lights 

That  makes  her  wakeful  eye  more  bright: 

She  seems  to  shine  with  a  sunny  my. 

And  the  light  looks  like  a  mellowed  day ! 

The  gracious  mistress  of  the  main 

Hath  now  an  undisturbed  reign ! 

And  from  her  silent  throne  looks  down. 

As  upon  children  of  her  own, 

On  the  waves  that  lend  their  gentle  breast 

In  gladness  for  her  couch  of  rest ! 

Wilson. 


THE  MARTYR'S  FUNERAL  HYMN. 

Brother,  thou  art  gone  before. 

And  thy  saintly  soul  is  flown 
Where  tears  are  wiped  from  every  eye. 

And  sorrow  is  unknown; 
From  the  burden  of  the  flesh. 

And  from  care  and  fear  released. 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling. 

And  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

The  toilsome  way  thou'st  travelled  o'er. 

And  borne  the  heavy  load. 
But  Christ  hath  taught  thy  languid  feet 

To  reach  his  blest  abode; 
Thou'rt  sleeping  now  like  Lazarus, 

Upon  his  fatlier's  breast, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling. 

And  the  weary  are  at  rest. 
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Sin  ctui  never  taint  thee  now, 

Nor  doubt  thy  faith  assail, 
Nor  thy  meek  trust  in  Jesus  Christ 

And  the  Holy  Spirit  fail: 
And  there  thou'rt  sure  to  meet  the  good, 

Whom  on  earth  thou  lovedst  best, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 

And  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

«  Earth  to  earth,"  and  «*dust  to  dust," 

The  solemn  priest  hath  said, 
So  we  lay  the  turf  above  thee  now. 

And  we  seal  thy  narrow  bed: 
But  thy  spirit,  brother,  soars  away 

Among  the  faithful  blest. 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 

And  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

And  when  the  Lord  shall  summon  us, 

Whom  thou  hast  left  behind. 
May  we,  untainted  by  the  world. 

As  sure  a  welcome  find: 
May  each,  like  thee,  depart  in  peace, 

To  be  a  glorious  guest. 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling. 

And  the  weary  are  at  rest, ' 

MlLMAN. 


THE  LAST   DAY. 

The  chariot !  the  chariot !  Its  wheels  roll  on  fire. 
As  the  Lord  comcth  down  in  the  pomp  of  \v\a  \tq  \ 
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Self-moving,  it  drives  on  its  pathway  of  cloud, 

And  the  heavens  with  the  burthen  of  Godhead  are  bowed. 

The  glory !  the  glory !  Around  him  are  poured 
The  myriads  of  angels  that  wait  on  the  Lord ; 
And  the  glorified  saints,  and  the  martyrs  are  there, 
And  all  who  the  palm-wreath  of  victory  wear. 

The  trumpet !  the  trumpet !  The  dead  have  all  heard, 
Lo,  the  depths  of  the  stone-covered  monuments  stirred : 
From  the  ocean  and  earth,  from  the  south  pole  and  north, 
Lo,  the  vast  generations  of  ages  come  forth  I 

The  judgment !  the  judgment  I  The  thrones  are  all  set. 
Where  the  lamb  and  the  white-vested  elders  are  met ; 
All  flesh  is  at  once  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
And  the  doom  of  eternity  hangs  on  his  word. 

O  mercy !  O  mercy !  Look  down  from  above, 
Bedeemer,  on  us,  thy  sad  children,  with  love ! 
When  beneath  to  their  darkness  the  wicked  are  driven, 
May  our  justified  souls  find  a  welcome  in  heaven. 

MiLMAN. 


THE  CLOUD. 

I  BRING  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers. 
From  the  seas  and  the  streams ; 

I  bear  light  shades  for  the  leaves  when  laid 
In  their  noon-day  dreams ; 

From  my  wings  arc  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 
The  sweet  birds  every  one, 
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When  roeked  to  rest  on  their  mother^s  breast, 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun^ 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail. 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under ; 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain, 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below, 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast ; 
And  all  the  night  'tis  my  pillow  white, 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skiej  bowers. 

Lightning,  my  pilot,  sits ; 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thunder — 

It  struggles  and  howls  by  fits ; 
Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion, 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me. 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea ; 
Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hills. 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains. 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  stream. 

The  spirit  he  loves  remains ; 
And  I,  all  the  while,  bask  in  heaven's  blue  smile, 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains. 

The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes. 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread. 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack. 

When  the  morning  star  shines  dead ; 
As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag. 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings, 
An  eagle,  alit,  one  moment  may  sit. 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  win{i;B. 
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And  when  sunset  may  breathe,  from  the  lit  sea  beneath, 

It  ardours  of  rest  and  love. 
And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 

From  the  depth  of  heaven  above, 
With  wings  folded  I  rest,  on  mine  airy  nest. 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbed  maiden,  with  white  fire  laden. 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon. 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor. 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn ; 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet, 

Which  only  the  angels  hear, 
May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's  thin  roof. 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer ; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee. 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees. 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent, 

Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas. 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  high, 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. 

I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning  zone, 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl ; 
The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and  swim. 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banners  unfurl. 
From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  bridge-like  shape, 

Over  a  torrent  sea. 
Sun-beam  proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof. 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 
The  triumphal  arch  through  which  I  march 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow, 
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When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chained  to  my  chair, 

Is  the  million-coloured  bow ; 
The  sphere-fire  above  its  soft  colours  wove. 

While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  below. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water, 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky ; 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores  ; 

I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
For,  after  the  rain,  when,  with  never  a  stain, 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare. 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams,  with  their  convex  gleams. 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 
I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph. 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain. 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the  tomb, 

I  arise  and  unbuild  it  again. 

Bhellet. 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  THE  VALE  OF  CHAMOUNI. 

TuE  fields,  the  lakes,  the  forests,  and  the  streams, 
Ocean,  and  all  the  living  things  that  dwell 
Within  the  dsedal  earth ;  lightning,  and  rain. 
Earthquake;  and  fiery  flood,  and  hurricane^ 
The  torpor  of  the  year,  when  feeble  dreams 
Visit  the  hidden  buds,  or  dreamless  sleep 
Holds  every  future  leaf  and  flower ; — the  bound 
With  which  from  that  detested  trance  they  leap ; 
The  works  and  ways  of  man,  their  death  and  birth, 
And  that  of  him  and  all  that  his  may  bo  * 
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All  things  that  move  and  breathe,  vith  toil  and  sound. 
Are  bom  and  die,  rerolve,  subside,  and  swell. 
Power  dwells  apart  in  its  tranquillitj. 
Remote,  serene,  and  inaccessible : 
And  this,  the  naked  countenance  of  earth, 
On  which  I  gaze,  eren  these  primeval  mountains, 
Teach  the  adverting  mind.    The  glaciers  creep. 
Like  snakes  that  watch  their  prey,  from  their  far  mountains. 
Slow  rolling  on ;  there,  many  a  precipice 
Frost  and  the  sun,  in  scorn  of  mortal  power, 
ELave  piled — dome,  pyramid,  and  pinnacle, 
A  city  of  death,  distinct  with  many  a  tower 
And  wall  impregnable  of  beaming  ice. 
Tet  not  a  city,  but  a  flood  of  rain 
Is  there,  that,  from  the  boundaries  of  the  sky, 
Bolls  its  perpetual  stream ;  vast  pines  are  strewing 
Its  destined  path,  or  in  the  mangled  soil 
Branchless  and  shattered  stand ;  the  rocks  drawn  down 
From  yon  remotest  waste,  have  overthrown 
The  limits  of  the  dead  and  living  world, 
Never  to  be  reclaimed.    The  dwelling-place 
Of  insects,  beasts,  and  birds,  becomes  its  spoil ; 
Their  food  and  their  retreat  for  ever  gone. 
So  much  of  life  and  joy  is  lost.    The  race 
Of  man  flies  far  in  dread :  his  work  and  dwelling 
Vanish,  like  smoke  before  the  tempest's  stream. 
And  their  place  is  not  known.    Below,  vast  caves 
Shine  in  the  nishing  tori'ent's  restless  gleam, 
liVhich,  from  those  secret  chasms  in  tumult  swelling. 
Meet  in  the  vale,  and  one  majestic  river. 
The  breath  and  blood  of  distant  lands,  for  ever 
Bolls  its  loud  waters  to  the  ocean  waves, 
BreathcB  its  swift  vapour  to  t\\e  c\tc\\t>w  oat. 
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Mont  Blanc  yet  gleams  on  high : — the  power  is  there, 
The  still  and  solemn  power  of  many  sights 
And  many  sounds,  and  much  of  life  and  death. 
In  the  calm  darkness  of  the  moonless  nights. 
In  the  lone  glare  of  day,  the  snows  descend 
Upon  that  mountain ;  none  beholds  them  there, 
Nor  when  the  flakes  bum  in  the  sinking  sun. 
Or  the  star-beams  dart  through  them  : — ^winds  contend 
Silently  there,  and  heap  the  snow  with  breath 
Rapid  and  strong,  but  silently !    Its  home 
The  voiceless  lightning  in  these  solitudes 
Keeps  innocently,  and  like  vapour  broods 
Over  the  snow.    The  secret  strength  of  things 
Which  governs  thought,  and  to  the  infinite  dome 
Of  heaven  is  as  a  law,  inhabits  thee  1 
And  what  wei*t  thou,  and  earth,  and  stars,  and  sea, 
If  to  the  human  mind's  imaginings 
Silence  and  solitude  were  vacancy  ? 

Shelley. 


THE  SKYLARK. 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert. 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still  and  higher, 

From  the  earth  thou  springest. 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire ; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingost, 
And  aiuging  still  doat  soar,  and  soaring  over  svu^^^V. 


i 
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In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun. 
O'er  which  clouds  are  brightening, 

Thou  dost  float  and  run. 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight ; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven 

In  the  broad  daylight, 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight. 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 

Of  that  silver  sphere, 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 

In  the  white  dawn  clear. 
Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 

All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud, 
As,  when  night  is  bare, 
From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is  over- 
flowed. 

What  thou  art,  we  know  not ; 

What  is  most  like  thee ; 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 

Drops  so  bright  to  see. 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  oi  thought. 
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Singing  hymns  unbidden, 
Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not. 

Like  a  high-born  maiden 

In  a  palace  tower. 
Soothing  her  love-laden 

Soul  in  secret  hour 
With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows  her  bower. 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew. 
Scattering  unbeholden 

Its  aerial  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  grass,  which  screen  it  from  the  view. 

Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves. 
By  warm  winds  deflowered 
Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy-winged 
thieves. 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 

On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Rain-awakened  flowers. 
All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass. 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird. 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine : 

I  have  never  heard 
Praise  ox  love  or  wino 
That  panted  forth  a  dood  of  rapture  so  diviuo. 
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Chorus  hymeneal^ 

Or  triumphal  chanty 
Hatched  with  thine  would  be  all 

But  an  empty  vaunt — 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want. 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain? 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains  ? 
What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  ? 
What   love  of   thine    own   kind  1   what   ignorance    of 
pain? 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyance. 

Languor  cannot  be : 
Shadow  of  annoyance 
Kover  came  near  thee : 
Thou  lovcst ;  but  ne*er  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 

Waking  or  asleep, 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 

Than  we  mortals  dream. 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal  stream ! 

We  look  before  and  aflcr, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not ; 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 

Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  thai  tell  of  saddest  thought. 

Tet  if  wo  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  f  ettr  \ 
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If  we  were  things  bom 
Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joys  we  ever  should  come  near. 

Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound. 
Better  than  all  treasures 

That  in  books  are  found, 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scomer  of  the  ground ! 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know, 
Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow. 
The  world  would  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening  now. 

Shelley. 


RETURNING  SPRING. 

Ah,  woe  is  me !  Winter  is  come  and  gone. 
But  grief  returns  with  the  revolving  year ; 
The  airs  and  streams  renew  their  joyous  tone ; 
The  ants,  the  bees,  the  swallows,  rc-appoar ; 
Fresh  leaves  and  flowers  deck  the  dead  seasons'  bier. 
The  loving  birds  now  pair  in  every  brake. 
And  build  their  mossy  homes  in  field  and  brere ; 
And  the  green  lizard,  and  the  golden  snake. 
Like  ouimprisoned  flames,  out  of  their  trance  awake. 

Through  wood  and  stream  and  field  and  hill  and  ocean, 
A  quickening  life  from  the  earth's  heart  has  burst, 
As  it  has  over  done,  with  change  and  moWon, 
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From  the  great  morning  of  the  world,  when  first 
Qod  dawned  on  chaos ;  in  its  stream  immersed. 
The  lamps  of  heaven  flash  with  a  softer  light ; 
All  baser  things  pant  with  life's  sacred  thirst ; 
Diffuse  themselves ;  and  spend  in  love's  delight 
The  beauty  and  the  joy  of  their  renewed  might. 

Shelley. 


THE  BURIAL  OF  SIR  JOHN  MOORE. 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note. 
As  his  corpse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried ; 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night, 
The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning ; 

By  the  stniggling  moonbeam's  misty  light, 
And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

No  iiscless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast, 

Nor  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  wound  him ; 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest. 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 
And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow ; 

But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  that  was  dead. 
And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

We  thought,  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed. 
And  smoothed  dowtt\ua\oiic\;f  v'^^^'''* 
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That  the  foo  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er  hit  head, 
And  we  far  away  on  the  billow  1 

Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone. 

And  o*or  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him ; 
But  little  he'll  rock,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 

In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done. 

When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring ; 

And  we  hoard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
Tliat  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  wo  laid  him  down, 
From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory ; 

We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stono — 
But  wo  loft  him  alone  with  his  glory. 

WOLFK. 


THE  HOMES  OF  ENGLAND. 

TnE  stately  homes  of  En;>:lan(], 

How  beautifiil  tliey  stand ! 

Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trcoSi 

0*er  all  the  pleasant  land  I 

Tlie  deer  across  their  green  sward  bound 

Through  shade  and  sunny  gloam. 

And  the  swan  glides  past  tliem  with  the  sound 

Of  some  rejoicing  stream. 

The  merry  homes  of  England  I 
Around  their  hewthB  by  uight. 
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What  gladsome  looks  of  household  love 

Meet  in  the  ruddy  light ! 

There  woman's  voice  flows  forth  in  song, 

Or  childhood's  tale  is  told ; 

Or  lips  move  tunefully  along 

Some  glorious  page  of  old. 

The  cottage  homes  of  England ! 

By  thousands  on  her  plains, 

They  are  smiling  o'er  the  silvery  hrook, 

And  round  the  hamlet-fanes, 

Through  glowing  orchards  forth  they  peep. 

Each  from  its  nook  of  leaves ; 

And  fearless  there  the  lowly  sleep. 

As  the  bird  beneath  their  eaves. 

The  free  fair  homes  of  England  I 

Long,  long  in  hut  and  hall 

May  hearts  of  native  proof  be  reared 

To  guard  each  hallowed  wall. 

And  green  for  ever  be  the  groves, 

And  bright  the  flow'ry  sod, 

Where  first  the  child's  glad  spirit  loves 

Its  country  and  its  God. 

Hemans. 


EVENING  PRAYER  IN  A  GIRLS'  SCHOOL. 

Hush  !  'tis  a  holy  hour — the  quiet  room 
Seems  like  a  temple,  while  yon  soft  lamp  sheds 

A  faint  and  starry  radiance,  through  the  gloom 
And  the  sweet  stillnesB,  dovru  on  CaAx  yo\in^  heads, 
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With  all  ihcir  clustering  locks,  untouched  by  care, 
And  bowed,  as  flowers  are  bowed  by  night,  in  prayer. 

Qaze  on — ^'tis  lovely  I— childhood's  lip  and  cheek. 
Mantling  beneath  its  earnest  brow  of  thought ; 

Gaze — ^yet  what  seest  thou  in  those  fair,  and  meek, 
And  fragile  things,  as  but  for  sunshine  wrought  ? 

Thou  seest  what  grief  must  nurture  for  the  sky. 

What  death  must  fashion  for  eternity  I 

O !  joyous  creatures  I  that  will  sink  to  rest. 
Lightly,  when  those  pure  orisons  are  done. 

As  birds  with  slumber's  honey-dew  opprest, 
'Midst  the  dim  folded  leaves,  at  set  of  sun — 

Lift  up  your  hearts !  though  yet  no  sorrow  lies 

Dark  in  the  summer-heaven  of  those  clear  eyes. 

Though  fresh  within  your  breasts  the  untroubled  springs 
Of  hope  make  melody  where'er  ye  tread. 

And  o'er  your  sleep  bright  shadows,  from  the  wings 
Of  spirits  visiting  but  youth,  be  spread ; 

Yet  in  those  flute-like  voices  mingling  low, 

Is  woman's  tenderness— how  soon  her  woe ! 

Her  lot  is  on  you — silent  tears  to  weep. 

And  patient  smiles  to  wear  through  suffering's  hour. 
And  sumless  riches,  from  affection's  deep. 

To  pour  on  broken  reeds — ^a  wasted  shower  I 
And  to  make  idols,  and  to  find  them  clay. 
And  to  bewail  that  worship— therefore  pray  I 

Her  lot  is  on  you — to  be  found  untired, 
'  Watching  the  stars  out  by  the  bed  of  paini 
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With  a  pale  cheek,  and  yet  a  brow  inspired, 

And  a  true  heart  of  hope,  though  hope  be  vain ; 
Meekly  to  bear  with  wrong,  to  cheer  decay. 
And  oh !  to  love  through  all  things — therefore  pray ! 

And  take  the  thought  of  this  calm  vesper  time, 
With  its  low  murmuring  sounds  and  silvery  light, 

On  through  the  dark  days  fading  from  their  prime. 
As  a  sweet  dew  to  keep  your  souls  from  blight ! 

Earth  will  forsake — O I  happy  to  have  given 

The  unbroken  heart*s  first  fragrance  unto  Heaven. 

Hemans. 


DEATH'S  SEASONS. 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall. 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  North-wind's  breath, 

And  stars  to  set — ^but  all, 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  O  Death ! 

Day  is  for  mortal  care. 
Eve  for  glad  meetings  round  the  joyous  hearth. 

Night  for  the  dreams  of  sleep,  the  voice  of  prayer ; 
But  all  for  thee,  thou  Mightiest  of  the  Earth ! 

The  banquet  hath  its  hour. 
Its  feverish  hour  of  mirth,  and  song,  and  wine ; 

There  comes  a  day  for  Griefs  o'erwhelming  power, 
A  time  for  softer  tears — but  all  are  thine ! 

Touth  and  the  opening  rose 
May  look  like  things  too  gloxioua  fox  decay. 
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And  smile  at  thee  1  but  thou  art  not  of  those 
That  wait  the  ripened  bloom  to  seize  their  prey ! 

Leayes  have  their  time  to  fall. 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  North-wind's  breath, 

And  stars  to  set — ^but  all, 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  O  Death  t 

We  know  when  moons  shall  wane, 
When  summer-birds  from  far  shall  cross  the  sea, 

When  Autumn's  hue  shall  tinge  the  golden  grain ; 
But  who  shall  teach  us  when  to  look  for  thee  ? 

Is  it  when  spring's  first  gale 
Comes  forth  to  whisper  where  the  violets  lie  ? 

Is  it  when  roses  in  our  paths  grow  pale  ? 
They  have  one  season — all  are  ours  to  die ! 

Thou  art  where  billows  foam, 
Thou  art  whore  music  molts  upon  tho  air ; 

Thou  art  around  us  in  our  peaceful  home, 
And  the  world  calls  us  forth — and  thou  art  there ; 

Thou  art  where  friend  meets  friond, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  tho  elm  to  rest ; 

Thuu  art  where  foe  meets  foe,  and  trumpets  rend 
Tho  skies,  and  swords  beat  down  the  princely  crest. 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  full. 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  North-wind's  breath, 

And  stars  to  sot — but  all. 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  O  Death ! 
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LOVED  ONES. 

For  the  most  loved  are  they 
Of  whom  Fame  speaks  not  with  her  clarion  voice 
In  regal  halls ! — the  shades  o*erhang  their  way. 
The  vale,  with  its  deep  fountain,  is  their  choice : 

And  gentle  hearts  rejoice 
Around  their  steps ! — till  silently  they  die. 
As  a  stream  shrinks  from  summei's  burning  eye ; 

And  the  world  knows  not  then, 
Not  then,  nor  ever,  what  pure  thoughts  are  fled  I 
Yet  these  are  they  that  on  the  souls  of  men 
Come  back,  when  night  her  folding  veil  hath  spread. 

The  long  remembered  deadl 

Hemans. 


THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 
My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk. 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 
One  minute  past,  and  Lethe- wards  had  sunk : 
'Tis  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot. 
But  being  too  happy  in  thy  happiness, — 
That  thou,  light  winged  Dryad  of  the  trees. 

In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beechcn  green,  and  shadows  numberless, 
Singcst  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease. 

O,  for  a  draught  of  vintage  I  that  hath  been 
Cooled  a  long  ago  in  the  deep  delved  ca.^h, 
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Tasiiiig  of  Flora  and  the  country  green^ 
Dance,  and  Provenyal  song,  and  sunburnt  mirth ! 

O  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  south. 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim, 

And  purple-stained  mouth, 
That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  unseen. 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim : 

Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 
What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known. 

The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 
Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan ; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad,  last  gray  hairs ; 

Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and  dies ; 

Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-eyed  despairs ; 

Where  beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes, 

Or  new  love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow. 

Away  I  away !  for  I  will  fly  to  thee. 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards. 
But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  poesy. 

Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retards : 
Already  with  thee !  tender  is  the  night. 
And  haply  the  queen-moon  is  on  her  throne. 
Clustered  around  by  all  her  starry  fays ; 

But  here  there  is  no  light. 
Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breezes  blown, 
Through  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy  ways. 

I  cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet, 
Nor  w]mt  soft  incenso  hangs  upon  t\ie  \)0\\^\\s, 
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But,  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 
Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 

The  gi'ass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild : 
White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine ; 
Fast  fading  violets  covered  up  in  leaves ; 

And  mid-May's  eldest  child. 
The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine. 
The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eves. 

Darkling  I  listen ;  and,  for  many  a  time 
I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  death, 

Called  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme, 
To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath ; 

Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die. 

To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain. 

While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  an  ecstasy  ! 

Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in  vain — 

To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

Thou  wast  not  bom  for  death,  immortal  bird ! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down ; 

The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown : 

Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Buth,  when,  sick  for  home, 

She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com ; 

The  same  that  ofttimes  hath 

Charmed  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faiiy  lands  forlorn. 

Forlorn !  the  very  sound  is  like  a  bell 
To  ioll  me  back  from  thoe  to  my  sole  sclCl 
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Adieu !  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  £euned  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 

Adieu !  adieu  I  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream, 
Up  the  hill  side ;  and  now  'tis  buried  deep 

In  the  next  valley  glades : 
Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream  I 
Fled  is  that  music : — Do  I  wake  or  sloop ! 

KUATS. 


AUTUMN. 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness, 
Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun ; 

Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 
With  fi-uit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-oaves  run ; 

To  bend  witli  apples  the  mossed  cottage- trees, 
And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  tlie  core ; 

To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 

With  a  sweet  kcnicl ;  to  set  budding  more, 
And  still  more,  later  ilowers  for  the  bees, 
Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease; 

For  summer  has  o'orbiimmed  their  clammy  cells. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store? 

Sometimes  wlioever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor. 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind ; 
Or  in  a  half-reaped  furrow  sound  asleep, 

Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  tliy  hook 
Spares  the  next  swaih  and  all  its  twiued  fLovf\iY^\ 
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And  sometimes,  like  a  gleaner,  thou  dost  keep 

Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook ; 

Or  by  a  cydor  press,  with  patient  look. 
Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings  hours  by  hours. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring?    Ay,  where  are  they  ? 

Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too, — 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day. 

And  touch  the  stubble  plains  with  rosy  hue  ; 
Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 

Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 
Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies ; 
And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  bourne ; 

Hedge-crickets  sing ;  and  now  with  treble  soft 

The  red-breast  whistles  from  a  garden-croft ; 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies. 

Keats. 


ADONIS  SLEEPING. 

In  midst  of  all  there  lay  a  sleeping  youth. 
Of  fondest  beauty.    Sideway  his  face  reposed 
On  one  white  arm,  and  tenderly  unclosed. 
By  tenderest  passion,  a  faint  damask  mouth 
To  slumbery  pout ;  just  as  the  coming  south 
Disparts  a  dew-lipped  rose.    Above  his  head 
Four  lily  stalks  did  their  white  honours  wed 
To  make  a  coronal ;  and  round  him  grew 
All  tendrils  green  of  every  form  and  hue, 
Together  intertwined  and  trammeled  fresh : 
The  vine  of  glossy  sprout ;  the  ivy  mesh, 
Shading  its  Ethiop  berries ;  and  woodbine 
^^  velvet  leaves,  and  bugle-blooms  dWine. 
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Hard  by 
Stood  serene  cupids,  watching  silently, 
One,  kneeling  to  a  lyre,  touched  the  strings. 
Muffling  to  death  the  pathos  with  his  wings ; 
And,  ever  and  anon,  uprose  to  look 
At  the  youth's  slumber ;  while  another  took 
A  willow  bough,  distilling  odorous  dew. 
And  shook  it  on  his  hair ;  another  flew 
In  through  the  woven  roof,  and  fluttering-wise 
Bained  violets  upon  his  sleeping  eyes. 

Kbats. 


THE  DREAM  OF  EUGENE  ARAM. 

'TwAS  in  the  prime  of  summer  time. 

An  evening  calm  and  cool. 
And  four-and-twenty  happy  boys 

Came  bounding  out  of  school : 
There  were  some  that  ran,  and  some  that  leapt, 

Like  troutlets  in  a  pool. 

Away  they  sped  with  gamesome  minds, 

And  souls  untouched  by  sin, 
To  a  level  mead  they  came,  and  there 

They  drave  the  wickets  in : 
Pleasantly  shone  the  setting  sun 

Over  the  town  of  Lynn. 

Like  sportive  deer  they  coursed  about, 

And  shouted  as  they  ran. 
Turning  to  mirth  all  things  oi  eartli. 

As  only  boyhood  can : 
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But  the  Usher  sat  remote  from  all, 
A  melancholy  man  I 

His  hat  was  off,  his  vest  apart, 
To  catch  heaven's  blessed  breeze ; 

For  a  burning  thought  was  in  his  brow, 
And  his  bosom  ill  at  ease : 

So  he  leaned  his  head  on  his  hands,  and  read 
The  book  between  his  knees ! 

Leaf  after  leaf  he  turned  it  o*er, 

Nor  ever  glanced  aside. 
For  the  peace  of  his  soul  he  read  that  book 

In  the  golden  eventide : 
Much  study  had  made  him  very  loan, 

And  pale,  and  leaden-eyed. 

At  last  he  shut  the  ponderous  tome, 
With  a  fast  and  fervent  grasp 

He  strained  the  dusty  covers  close. 
And  fixed  the  brazen  hasp : 

"  O  God  !  could  I  so  close  my  mind. 
And  clasp  it  with  a  clasp ! " 

Then  leaping  on  his  feet  upright. 
Some  moody  turns  he  took, — 

Now  up  the  mead,  then  down  the  mead. 
And  past  a  shady  nook, — 

And  lo !  he  saw  a  little  boy 
That  pored  upon  a  book. 

**  My  gentle  lad,  what  is*t  you  read — 
RomancQ  or  fairy  fabled 
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Or  is  it  tome  historic  page. 

Of  kings  and  crowns  unstable  f* 

The  young  boy  gave  an  upward  glauco,- 
«It  is  tho  « Death  of  Abel.* " 

The  usher  took  six  hasty  strides, 
As  smit  with  sudden  pain, — 

Bix  hasty  strides  beyond  the  place, 
Then  slowly  back  again : 

And  down  ho  sat  beside  the  lad, 
And  talked  with  him  of  Cain ; 

And,  long  since  then,  of  bloody  men, 
Whose  deeds  tradition  saves ; 

Of  lonely  folk  cut  off  unseen, 
And  hid  in  sudden  graves ; 

Of  horrid  stabs,  in  graves  forloni, 
And  murders  done  in  caves ; 

And  how  the  sprites  of  injured  men 
Hhrick  upward  from  the  sod, — 

Ay,  how  the  ghastly  hand  will  point. 
To  show  the  burial  clod ; 

And  unknown  facts  of  guilty  acts 
Are  seen  in  dreams  from  Qod ! 

He  told  how  murderers  walk  the  earth 

Beneath  the  curse  of  Cain, 
With  crimson  clouds  before  their  eyes, 

And  flames  before  their  brain : 
For  blood  has  left  upon  their  souls 

Its  everlasting  stain  I 
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**  And  well,"  quoth  ho,  **  I  know  for  truth. 
Their  pangs  must  be  extreme, — 

Woe,  woe,  unutterable  woe, — 
Who  spill  life's  sacred  stream ! 

For  why  ?    Methought,  last  night,  I  wrought 
A  murder,  in  a  dream ! 

**  One  that  had  never  done  me  wrong, 

A  feeble  man  and  old ; 
I  led  him  to  a  lonely  field. 

The  moon  shone  clear  and  cold : 
Now  here,  said  I,  this  man  shall  die, 

And  I  will  have  his  gold  I 

"  Two  sudden  blows  with  a  rugged  stick, 

And  one  with  a  heavy  stone. 
One  hurried  gash  with  a  hasty  knife, — 

And  then  the  deed  was  done : 
There  was  nothing  lying  at  my  foot 

But  lifeless  flesh  and  bone ! 

"  Notliing  but  lifeless  flesh  and  bone, 

That  could  not  do  me  ill ! 
And  yet  I  feared  him  all  the  more. 

For  lying  there  so  still : 
There  was  a  manhood  in  his  look 

That  murder  could  not  kill ! 

**  And  lo !  the  universal  air 

Seemed  lit  with  ghastly  flame ; — 

Ten  thousand  thousand  dreadful  eyes 
Were  looking  down  in  blame : 

I  took  the  dead  man  by  Ins  hand, 
And  called  upon  his  name\ 
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**  Oh  Ood !  it  made  me  quake  to  see 

Such  sense  within  the  slain ! 
But  when  I  touched  the  lifeless  clay, 

The  blood  gushed  out  amain  1 
For  every  clot,  a  burning  spot 

Was  scorching  in  my  brain  1 

**  My  head  was  like  an  ardent  coal, 

My  heart  as  solid  ice ; 
My  wretched,  wretched  soul,  I  knew 

Was  at  the  devil's  price ; 
A  dozen  times  I  groaned ;  the  dead 

Had  never  groaned  but  twice ! 

"  And  now,  from  forth  the  frowning  sky, 

From  the  Heaven's  topmost  height, 
I  heard  a  voice — the  awftil  voice 

Of  the  blood-avenging  sprite : — 
*  Thou  guilty  man !  take  up  thy  dead. 

And  hide  it  from  my  sight  I ' 

**  I  took  the  dreary  body  up, 

And  cast  it  in  a  stream, — 
A  sluggish  water,  black  as  ink, 

The  depth  was  so  extreme : — 
My  gentle  boy,  remember  this 

Is  nothing  but  a  dream ! 

**  Down  went  the  corse  with  a  hollow  plunge. 

And  vanished  in  the  pool ; 
Anon  I  cleansed  my  bloody  hands. 

And  washed  my  forehead  cool. 
And  sat  among  the  urchins  young. 

That  evening  in  the  school. 
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<*  Oil,  Heaven  I  to  think  of  their  white  souls^ 
And  mine  so  black  and  grim ! 

I  could  not  share  in  childish  prayer, 
Nor  join  in  evening  hymn : 

Like  a  devil  of  the  pit  I  seemed 
*Mid  holy  Cherubim  ? 

*^  And  peace  went  with  them,  one  and  all. 
And  each  calm  pillow  spread ; 

But  Quilt  was  my  grim  chamberlain 
That  lighted  me  to  bed ; 

And  drew  my  midnight  curtains  round, 
With  fingers  bloody-red  I 

"  All  night  I  lay  in  agony, 

In  anguish  dark  and  deep  : 
My  fevered  eyes  I  dared  not  close. 

But  stared  aghast  at  Sleep : 
For  Sin  had  rendered  unto  her 

The  keys  of  Hell  to  keep  1 

"  All  night  I  lay  in  agony. 

From  weary  chime  to  chime. 
With  one  besetting  horrid  hint 

That  racked  me  all  the  time ; 
A  mighty  yearning,  like  the  first 

Fierce  impulse  unto  crime ! 

"  One  stem  tyrannic  thought,  that  made 

All  other  thoughts  its  slave ; 
Stronger  and  stronger  every  pulse 

Did  that  temptation  crave, — 
Still  urging  me  to  go  and  see 

The  dead  man  in  his  grave. 
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**  Heavily  I  rose  tip,  as  soon 

As  light  was  in  the  sky. 
And  sought  the  black  accursed  pool 

With  a  wild  misgiving  eye ; 
And  I  saw  the  dead  in  the  river  bed, 

For  the  faithless  stream  was  dry ! 

''  Merrily  rose  the  lark,  and  shook 

The  dew-drop  from  its  wing ; 
But  I  never  marked  its  morning  flight, 

I  never  heard  it  sing ; 
For  I  was  stooping  once  again 

Under  the  horrid  thing. 

*^  With  breathless  speed,  like  a  soul  in  chase, 

I  took  him  up  and  ran ; 
There  was  no  time  to  dig  a  grave 

Before  the  day  began ; 
In  a  lonesome  wood,  with  heaps  of  leaves, 

I  hid  the  murdered  man ! 

*'  And  all  that  day  I  read  in  school. 

But  my  thought  was  other-where ; 
As  soon  as  the  mid-day  task  was  done, 

In  secret  I  was  there ; 
And  a  mighty  wind  had  swept  the  leaves. 

And  still  the  corse  was  bare ! 

**  TJicn  down  I  cast  me  on  my  face. 

And  first  began  to  weep ; 
For  I  knew  my  secret  then  was  one 

That  earth  refused  to  keep ; 
Or  land  or  sea,  though  he  should  be 

Ten  thousand  fathoms  deop. 
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"  So  wills  the  fierce  avenging  sprite^ 

Till  blood  for  blood  atones ! 
Ay,  though  he*s  buried  in  a  cave, 

And  trodden  down  with  stones. 
And  years  have  rotted  off  his  flesh, — 

The  world  shall  see  his  bones ! 

**  Oh,  God  !  that  horrid,  horrid  dream 

Besets  me  now  awake ! 
Again — ^again,  with  dizzy  brain, 

The  human  life  I  take ; 
And  my  red  right  hand  grows  raging  hot. 

Like  Cranmer^s  at  the  stake. 

^'  And  still  no  peace  for  the  restless  clay. 

Will  wave  or  mould  allow ; 
The  horrid  thing  pui'sues  my  soul, — 

It  stands  before  me  now !  '* 
The  fearful  boy  looked  up,  and  saw 

Huge  drops  upon  his  brow. 

That  very  night,  while  gentle  sleep 

The  urchin  eyelids  kissed. 
Two  stern- faced  men  set  out  from  Lynn, 

Through  the  cold  and  heavy  mist ; 
And  Eugene  Aram  walked  between. 

With  gyves  upon  his  wrist.  Hood. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

Many  sounds  were  sweet. 
Most  ravishing,  and  pleasing  to  the  ear ; 
But  sweeter  none  than  voice  oIl  ia\V.Mv]A.  itiftivd- 
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Sweet  always,  sweetest  heard  in  loudest  storm. 
Some  I  remember,  and  will  ne'er  forget, 
My  early  friends,  friends  of  my  chequered  day ; 
Friends  in  my  mirth,  friends  in  my  misery  too ; 
Friends  given  by  God  in  mercy  and  in  love, 
My  counsellors,  my  comforters,  and  guides ; 
My  joy  in  grief,  my  second  bliss  in  joy ; 
Companions  of  my  young  desires ;  in  doubt 
My  oracles,  my  wings  in  high  pursuit. 
Oh !  I  remember,  and  will  ne'er  forget. 
Our  meeting-spots,  our  chosen  sacred  hours ; 
Our  burning  words,  that  uttered  all  the  soul ; 
Our  faces  beaming  with  unearthly  love ; 
Sorrow  with  sorrow  sighing,  hope  Avith  hope 
Exulting,  heart  embracing  heart  entire. 
As  birds  of  social  feather  helping  each 
His  fellow's  flight,  we  soared  into  the  skies. 
And  cast  the  clouds  beneath  our  feet,  and  earth 
With  all  her  tardy,  leaden-footed  cares. 
And  talked  the  speech,  and  ate  the  food  of  heaven. 

PoiiLOK. 


THE  GENIUS  OF  BYRON. 

He  touched  his  harp,  and  nations  heard,  entranced. 
As  some  vast  river  of  unfailing  source, 
Bapid,  ezhaustless,  deep,  his  numbers  flowed. 
And  oped  new  fountains  in  the  human  heart. 
Where  Fancy  halted,  weary  in  her  flight, 
In  other  men,  his,  fresh  as  morning,  rose. 
And  soared  untrodden  heights,  and  seemed  at  homo, 
AVhere  angels  bashful  looked.    Others,  thow^U  ^oaX^ 
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Soft  voices  answering  to  the  lute, 

The  swelling  harp,  the  sigh-waked  flute ; — 

The  glancing  lightness  of  the  dance ; — 

Then,  starting  sudden  from  thy  trance, 

Gaze  round  the  lonely  place  and  see 

Its  silence  and  obscurity : 

Then  commune  with  thine  heart  and  say. 

These  are  the  foot-prints  of  decay, — 

And  I,  even  thus,  shall  pass  away. 


Landon. 


THE  FUTURE. 

Fall,  fall,  ye  mighty  temples  to  the  ground ! 

Not  in  your  sculptured  rise 

Is  the  real  exercise 
Of  human  nature's  brightest  power  found. 
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Tis  in  the  lofty  hope,  the  daily  toil, 

'Tis  in  the  gifted  line. 

In  each  far  thought  divine. 
That  brings  down  heaven  to  light  our  common  soil. 

'Tig  in  the  great,  the  lovely,  and  the  true, 

'Tis  in  the  generous  thought 

Of  all  that  man  has  wrouglit, 
Of  all  that  yet  remains  for  man  to  do. 


Landon. 


THE  FORSAKEN. 

Oh,  misery !  to  see  the  tomb 
Close  over  all  our  world  of  bloom ; 
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To  look  our  last  in  tbo  dear  oycs 
Which  made  our  light  of  Paradise ; 
Tu  kuo^  that  silent  is  the  tone 
Whoso  tondcmoss  was  all  our  own ! 
To  kiss  the  chock  which  once  had  burned 
At  the  least  glance,  and  find  it  tnmcd 
To  marble ;  and  then  think  of  all, 
Of  hope,  that  memory  can  recall. 
Yes,  misery  I  but  even  here 
There  is  a  somewhat  left  to  cheer, 
A  gentle  treasuring  of  sweet  things. 

Remembrance  gathers  from  the  past : 
The  pride  of  faithfulness,  which  clings 

To  love  kept  sacred  to  tUt)  last. 
And  even  if  another*s  love 
Has  traced  the  heart  to  us  above 
The  treasures  of  the  east,  yet  Htill 
There  is  a  solace  for  the  ill. 
Those  who  have  known  love*s  utmost  fl]>c]l 
Can  foel  for  those  who  love  as  well ; 
Can  half  forget  their  own  distrosR, 
To  share  the  loved  one's  happinesfi. 
But,  oh,  to  know  our  heart  has  been, 
Like  the  toy  of  an  Indian  queen, 
Tom,  trampled,  without  thouglit  or  care, 
Where  is  despair  like  tliis  despair ! 

La  N  DON. 


SABBATH  EVENING. 

The  day  hath  passed  in  praise  and  prayer, 
Now  ovcning  comos  more  still  aud  iaVv ', 

L 
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The  holy  heavens  are  free  from  gloomy 
The  earth  is  green,  and  gay  with  bloom ; 
The  blackbird's  whistled  note  is  high, 
Ringing  in  woodland  melody ; 
And  though  the  cushat  *mid  the  grove 
.  Be  'plaining,  still  his  plaint  is  love. 
How  calm,  how  still  this  hallowed  eve ! 
Mcthinks  the  heart  might  cease  to  giieve 
While  gazing  on  that  arch  so  blue, 
"With  mercy  mirrored  in  its  hue. 
And  think  how  short  a  time  may  bring 
Repose  from  earthly  suffering ; 
Or  lend  a  wing  to  mount  above 
The  spheres  in  which  the  planets  move. 
The  vesper  star  begins  to  beam, 
But  scarce  its  image  strikes  the  stream, 
For  summer's  faintness  o'er  it  creeps. 
And  every  bolder  sparkle  keeps 
Entangled  'mid  the  misty  light 
Which  fills  the  azure  vault  of  night ; 
While  earth  and  sky  appear  imbued 
With  the  deep  soul  of  solitude. 
If  we  could  feel  as  men  should  feel 
When  heaven  and  earth  their  sweets  reveal, 
Our  selfish  sorrows  all  would  cease 
On  such  a  solemn  eve  of  peace ; 
And  nature's  stillness  would  compose 
Our  souls,  and  dissipate  our  woes ; 
And  from  our  spirits  softly  call 
Pure  hopes  and  thoughts  devotional. 

Bktufjnk. 
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THE  COUCH  BY  FRIENDSHIP  SPREAD. 

How  sweet  the  couch  by  friendship  spread, 
Though  coarse  its  quilt,  and  hard  its  fold ! 

Where  shall  the  wanderer  find  a  bed, 

Though  heaped  with  down,  and  hung  with  gold, 

So  dearly  loved,  so  warm,  so  soft. 

As  that  where  ho  hath  lain  so  oft  ? 

Oh !  when  our  frame  with  toil  is  tired. 

Or  travel-worn  our  wearied  feet. 
What  then  so  much  to  be  desired, 

So  cheering,  soothing,  and  so  sweet. 
As  our  own  ingle*s  fitful  gleams. 
And  our  own  couch  of  rosy  dreams? 

When  'nighted  on  the  mountain  road. 
While  o'er  the  rugged  rocks  we  climb. 

Fancy  portrays  our  own  abode. 

And  nerves  anew  each  fainting  limb 

To  struggle  with  the  dreary  steep— 

For  dear  is  our  own  bed  ot  sleep. 

And,  oh !  when  on  a  distant  coasts 
Our  steps  are  stayed  by  dire  disease. 

Who  then,  of  those,  who  watch  the  most, 
Though  kind,  can  have  the  power  to  please 

Like  those  who  watched  disease's  strife. 

At  home,  and  soothed  us  back  to  life  ? 

Where  is  the  heart's  soft  silver  chain 
Which  binds  to  earth  our  spirits  weak, 
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Pardons  tho  peevishness  of  pain, 

Supplies  tho  wants  we  cannot  speak, 
And  with  well-tried  and  patient  care 
Inspires  our  love  and  prompts  our  prayer. 

Alas !  though  kind  the  stranger's  eye, 
And  kind  his  heart  as  heart  can  be, 
There  is  a  want,  we  know  not  why, 
A  face  beloved  we  cannot  see — 
A  something  round  our  aching  head, 
Unlike  our  own  endearing  bed. 

When  fired  by  fever's  phantom  chase, 
We  fling  aside  the  curtain's  fold, 

It  shows  a  face — a  pitying  face — 
But  ah !  to  us  its  cast  seems  cold. 

And,  with  our  last  remains  of  pride. 

We  vainly  strive  our  pain  to  hide. 

But  dear  to  us  are  those  who  wait 

Around  our  couch  with  kindred  pain — 
The  long  familiar  friend  or  mate, 
Whose  softness  woos  us  to  complain — 
Whose  tear  meets  every  tear  that  flows', 
Whose  sympathy  relieves  our  woes. 

Oh  may  I  have  in  life  and  death, 
A  bed  where  I  may  lay  me  down ; 

A  home,  a  friend,  whose  every  breath 
May  blend  and  mingle  with  my  own — 

Whose  heart  with  mine  in  joy  may  beat, 

Whose  eye  with  mine  in  pain  may  meet ! 
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And  when  at  last  the  hour  is  come 

Which  bids  my  joy  and  sorrow  cease  5 
When  my  pale  lips  grow  hushed  and  dumb, 

And  my  tired  soul  hath  fled  in  peace, 
Then  may  some  friend  lay  down  my  head 
Into  its  cold  and  narrow  bed,  Bethune. 


LOVE  AND  DEATH. 

What  time  the  mighty  moon  was  gathering  light, 

Love  paced  the  thymy  plots  of  Paradise, 

And  all  about  him  rolled  his  lustrous  eyes ; 

When,  turning  round  a  cassia,  full  in  view, 

Death,  walking  all  alone  beneath  a  yew. 

And  talking  to  himself,  first  met  his  sight : 

*  You  must  begone,"  said  Death,  "  these  walks  are  mine." 

Love  wept  and  spread  his  sheeny  vans  for  flight ; 

Yet  ere  he  parted,  said,  **  This  hour  is  tliine : 

Thou  art  the  shadow  of  life,  and  as  the  tree 

Stands  in  the  sun  and  shadows  all  beneath. 

So  in  the  light  of  great  eteniity 

Life  eminent  creates  the  shade  of  death ; 

The  shadow  passcth  when  the  tree  shall  fall. 

But  I  shall  reign  for  ever  over  all." 

Tennysox. 


THE  BRIDE. 

FROM  "  IN  MEMORIAM." 

Could  we  forget  the  widowed  hour, 
And  look  on  spirits  breathed  away, 
As  on  a  maiden  in  the  day 

When  Srst  sho  wears  her  orangc-ftovicr  \ 
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When,  crowned  with  blessings  ahe  doth  rise 
To  take  her  latest  leave  of  home. 
And  hopes  and  light  regrets  that  come. 

Make  April  of  her  tender  eyes ; 

And  doubtful  joys  the  father  move. 
And  tears  are  on  the  mother's  face. 
As,  parting  with  a  long  embrace. 

She  enters  other  realms  of  love ; 

Her  office  there  to  rear,  to  teach. 
Becoming,  as  is  meet  and  fit, 

A  link  among  the  days,  to  knit 

The  generations  each  with  each ; 

And,  doubtless,  unto  thee  is  given 

A  life  that  bears  immortal  fruit. 

In  such  great  offices  as  suit 
The  full-grown  energies  of  heaven. 

Ay  me,  the  difference  I  discern ! 
How  often  shall  her  old  fireside 
Be  cheered  with  tidings  of  the  bride  I 

How  often  she  herself  return. 

And  tell  them  all  they  would  have  told. 
And  bring  her  babe,  and  make  her  boast, 
Till  even  those  that  missed  her  most. 

Shall  count  new  things  as  dear  as  old ! 

But  thou  and  I  have  shaken  hands, 
Till  growing  winters  lay  me  low ; 
My  paths  are  in  the  fields  I  know. 

And  thine  in  undiscovered  lands. 

Tennyson. 
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G  0  D  I  V  A. 

Not  only  we,  the  latest  seed  of  Time, 

New  men,  that  in  the  flying  of  a  wheel 

Cry  down  the  past ;  not  only-  we,  that  prate 

Of  lights  and  wrongs,  have  loved  the  people  well, 

And  loathed  to  see  them  overtaxed ;  but  she 

Did  more,  and  underwent,  and  overcame. 

The  woman  of  a  thousand  summers  back, 

Oodiva,  wife  to  that  grim  Earl,  who  ruled 

In  Coventry :  for  when  he  laid  a  tax 

Upon  his  town,  and  all  tlie  mothers  brought 

Their  children,  clamouring — "  If  we  pay,  we  starve," 

She  sought  her  lord,  and  found  him,  where  he  strode 

About  the  hall,  among  his  dogs,  alone. 

His  beard  a  foot  before  him,  and  his  hair 

A  yard  behind.     She  told  him  of  their  tears. 

And  prayed  him,  "  If  they  pay  this  tax,  they  starve. 

Whereat  he  stared,  replying,  half-amazed, 

**  You  would  not  let  your  little  finger  ache 

For  such  as  these  ?" — *'  But  I  would  die,"  said  she , 

He  laughed,  and  swore  by  Peter  and  by  Paul : 

Then  filliped  at  the  diamond  in  her  car ; 

"  0,  ay,  ay,  ay,  you  talk  !'* — "  Alas !"  she  said, 

*'  But  prove  me  what  it  is  I  would  not  do." 

And  from  a  heart  as  rough  as  Esau's  hand. 

He  answered,  "  Ride  you  naked  through  the  ioyf.j., 

And  I  repeal  it;"  and  nodding,  as  in  scorn, 

He  parted,  with  great  strides  among  his  dogs. 

So  left  alone,  the  passions  of  her  mind. 
As  winds  from  all  the  compass  shift  and  blow, 
Made  war  upon  each  other  for  an  houT, 
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Till  pity  won.    She  sent  a  herald  forth, 
And  bade  him  cry,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  all 
The  hard  condition ;  but  that  she  would  loose 
The  people :  therefore,  as  they  loved  her  well, 
From  then  till  noon  no  foot  should  pace  the  street, 
No  eye  look  down,  she  passing,  but  that  all 
Should  keep  within,  door  shut  and  window  barred. 

Then  fled  she  to  her  inmost  bower,  and  there 
Unclasped  the  wedded  eagles  of  her  belt. 
The  grim  Earl*s  gift ;  but  ever  at  a  breath 
She  lingered,  looking  like  a  summer  moon 
Half-dipt  in  cloud !  anon  she  shook  her  head, 
And  showered  the  rippled  ringlets  to  her  knee ; 
Unclad  herself  in  haste ;  adown  the  stair 
Stole  on ;  and,  like  a  creeping  sunbeam,  slid 
From  pillar  unto  pillar,  until  she  reached 
The  gateway :  there  she  found  her  palfrey  trapt 
In  purple  blazoned  with  armorial  gold. 

Then  she  rode  forth,  clothed  on  with  chastity : 
The  deep  air  listened  round  her  as  she  rode, 
And  all  the  low  wind  hardly  breathed  for  fear. 
The  little  wide-mouthed  heads  upon  the  spout 
Had  cunning  eyes  to  see :  the  barking  cur 
Made  her  check  flame :  her  palfrey's  footfall  shot 
Light  horrors  through  her  pulses :  the  blind  walls 
Were  full  of  chinks  and  holes ;  and  overhead 
Fantastic  gables,  crowding,  stared :  but  she 
Not  less  through  all  bore  up,  till,  last  she  saw 
The  white-flowered  elder-thicket  from  the  field 
Gleam  through  the  Gothic  archways  in  the  wall. 

Then  she  rode  back,  clothed  on  with  chastity : 
And  one  low  churl,  compact  of  thankless  earth, 
TJw  fatal  byword  of  all  years  to  cornc^ 
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Boring  a  little  augor-hole  in  fear, 

Peeped — but  his  eyes,  before  they  had  their  will, 

Were  shrivelled  into  darkness  in  his  head. 

And  dropt  before  him.    So  the  Powers,  who  wait 

On  noble  deeds,  cancelled  a  sense  misused ; 

And  she,  that  knew  not,  passed :  and  all  at  once. 

With  twelve  great  shocks  of  sound,  the  shameless  noon 

Was  clashed  and  hammered  from  a  hundred  towers. 

One  after  one :  but  even  then  she  gained 

Her  bower  j  whence  re-issuing,  robed  and  crowned 

To  meet  her  lord,  she  took  the  tax  away. 

And  built  herself  an  everlasting  name. 

Tennyson, 


THE    STATESMAN. 

FROM  "  IN  MEMOUIAM." 

Dost  thou  look  back  on  what  hath  been, 
As  some  divinely  gifted  man. 
Whose  life  in  low  estate  began. 

And  on  a  simple  village  green ; 

Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar, 
And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance. 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance. 

And  grapples  with  his  evil  star ; 

Who  makes  by  force  his  merit  known, 
And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys. 
To  mould  a  mighty  state's  decrees, 

Awl  9hapo  iho  whisper  of  tho  t\\rou<d  \ 
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And  moving  up  from  high  to  higher. 
Becomes,  on  Fortune's  crowning  slope^ 
The  pillar  of  a  people's  hope, 

The  centre  of  a  world's  desire ; 

Tet  feels,  as  in  a  pensive  dream, 

When  all  his  active  powers  are  still, 
A  distant  deamess  in  the  hill, 

A  secret  sweetness  in  the  stream, 

The  limit  of  his  narrower  fate. 

While  yet  heside  its  vocal  springs 
He  played  at  counsellors  and  kings. 

With  one  that  was  his  earliest  mate ; 

Who  ploughs  with  pain  his  native  lea^ 
And  reaps  the  labour  of  his  hands. 
Or  in  the  furrow  musing  stands ; — 

Does  my  old  friend  remember  me  ? 

Tennyson. 


A  CHILD'S  FIRST  IMPRESSION  OF  A  STAR. 

She  had  been  told  that  God  made  all  the  stars 
That  twinkled  up  in  heaven,  and  now  she  stood 
Watching  the  coming  of  the  twilight  on. 
As  if  it  were  a  new  and  perfect  world, 
And  this  were  its  first  eve.    How  beautiful 
Must  be  the  work  of  Nature  to  a  child, 
In  its  first  fresh  impression  !    Laura  stood 
By  the  low  window,  with  the  silken  lash 
Of  her  soft  eye  upraised,  and  \vct  ^vje«i\.  ycvqmUv 
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Half  parted  with  the  new  and  strange  delight 
Of  beauty  that  she  could  not  comprehend, 
And  had  not  seen  before.    The  purple  folds 
Of  the  low  sunset  clouds,  and  the  blue  sky 
That  looked  so  still  and  delicate  above, 
Filled  her  young  heart  with  gladness,  &nd  the  cvc 
Stole  on  with  its  deep  shadows,  and  she  still 
Stood  looking  at  the  west  with  that  half  smile. 
As  if  a  pleasant  thought  were  at  her  heart. 
Presently,  in  the  edge  of  the  last  tint 
Of  sunset,  where  the  blue  was  melted  in 
To  the  faint  golden  mellowness,  a  Star 
Stood  suddenly.    A  laugh  of  wild  delight 
Burst  from  her  lips,  and,  putting  up  her  hands, 
Her  simple  thought  broke  forth  expressively — 
*  Father,  dear  Father,  God  has  made  a  Star !" 

Willis. 


SPRING. 

The  spring  is  here — the  delicate-footed  May, 

With  its  slight  fingers  full  of  leaves  aud  flowers ; 

And  with  it  comes  a  thirst  to  be  away, 

Wasting  in  wood-paths  its  voluptuous  hours — 

A  feeling  that  is  like  a  sense  of  wings, 

Restless  to  soar  above  these  perishing  things. 

Wo  pass  out  from  the  city's  feverish  hum. 
To  find  refreshment  in  the  silent  woods ; 

And  nature,  that  is  beautiful  and  dumb. 
Like  a  cool  sleep  upon  the  pulses  broods. 

Yet,  even  there,  a  restless  thought  will  steal. 

To  teach  tho  indolent  heart  it  still  must /eel. 
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Strange,  that  the  audible  stillness  of  the  noon, 
The  waters  tripping  with  their  silver  feet, 

The  turning  to  the  light  of  leaves  in  June, 
And  the  light  whisper  as  their  edges  meet — 

Strange — that  they  fill  not,  with  their  tranquil  tone, 

Tiie  spirit,  walking  in  their  midst  alone. 

Willis. 


TO   LAUEA. 

Bright  be  the  skies  that  cover  thee. 

Child  of  the  sunny  brow — 
Bright  as  the  dream  flung  over  thee 

By  all  that  meets  thee  now. 
Thy  heart  is  beating  joyously, 

Thy  voice  is  like  a  bird's, 
And  sweetly  breaks  the  melody 

Of  thy  imperfect  words. 
I  know  no  fount  that  gushes  out 
As  gladly  as  thy  tiny  shout. 

I  would  that  thou  uii^Jitst  ever  be 

As  beautiful  as  now — 
Tliat  time  might  ever  leave  as  free 

Thy  yet  unwritten  brow. 
I  would  life  were  "all  poetry," 

To  gentle  measures  set. 
That  nought  but  chastened  melody. 

Might  stain  thine  eye  of  jet — 
Nor  one  discordant  note  be  spoken 
Till  God  the  cunmng  \\aT^  Vva.l\v  \iToV.e\\, 
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I  would — ^but  deeper  things  than  these 

With  woman's  lot  are  wove, 
Wrought  of  intenser  sympathies, 

And  nerved  by  purer  love. 
By  the  strong  spirit's  discipline, 

By  the  fierce  wrong  forgiven. 
By  all  that  wrings  the  heart  of  sin. 

Is  woman  won  to  Heaven. 
"Her  lot  is  on  thee"  lovely  child — 
God  keep  thy  spirit  undefilcd ! 

I  fear  thy  gentle  loveliness. 

Thy  witcliing  tone  and  air ; 
Thine  eye's  beseeching  earnestness 

May  be  to  thee  a  snare. 
The  silver  stars  may  purely  shine. 

The  waters  taintless  flow, 
But  they  who  kneel  at  woman's  shrine 

Breathe  on  it  as  they  bow — 
Ye  may  fling  back  the  gift  again, 
But  the  crushed  flower  will  leave  a  stain. 

What  shall  preserve  thee,  beautiful  child  ? 

Keep  thee  as  thou  art  now } 
Bring  thee,  a  spirit  undefiled. 

At  God's  pure  throne  to  bow  ? 
The  world  is  but  a  broken  reed. 

And  life  gjows  early  dim ; 
Who  shall  be  near  thee  in  thy  need, 

To  lead  thee  up  to  Him  ? 
He  who  himself  was  "  undefiled," 
With  him  we  trust  thee,  beautiful  child  I 
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THE  LADY'S  YES. 

«  Yes  I"  I  answered  you  last  night ; 

**No,"  this  morning,  sir,  I  say  I 
Colours  seen  by  candle-light. 

Will  not  look  the  same  by  day. 

When  the  tabors  played  their  best. 
Lamps  above  and  laughs  below — 

Love  me,  sounded  like  a  jest. 
Fit  for  yes,  or  fit  for  no ! 

Call  me  false,  or  call  mo  free — 
Vow  whatever  light  may  shine. 

No  man  on  thy  face  shall  see 
Any  grief  for  change  on  mine. 

Yet  the  sin  is  on  us  both — 
Time  to  dance  is  not  to  woo — 

Wooer  light  makes  fickle  troth — 
Scorn  of  me  recoils  on  you  I 

Learn  to  win  a  lady's  faith 
Nobly,  as  the  thing  is  high ; 

Bravely,  as  for  life  and  death — 
With  a  loyal  gravity. 

Lead  her  fi*om  the  festive  boards, 
Point  her  to  the  starry  skies. 

Guard  her,  by  your  truthful  words, 
Pure  from  courtship's  flatteries. 
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By  your  trath  she  shall  be  true — 
Ever  true  as  wives  of  yore — 

And  her  yes,  once  said  to  you, 
Shall  be  yes  for  evermore. 


Barrett. 


»» 


VICTORIA'S  TEARS. 

**  O  MAIDEN,  heir  of  kings, 

A  king  has  left  his  place ; 
The  Majesty  of  death  has  swept 

All  other  from  his  face. 
And  thou,  upon  thy  mother's  breast, 

No  longer  lean  adown — 
But  take  the  glory  for  the  rest. 
And  rule  the  land  that  loves  thee  best. 
The  maiden  wept ; 

She  wept  to  wear  a  crown. 


They  decked  her  courtly  halls — 

They  reined  her  hundred  steeds — 
They  shouted  at  her  palace  gate, 

**  A  noble  Queen  succeeds ! " 
Her  name  has  stirred  the  mountains'  sleep, 

Her  praise  has  filled  the  town : 
And  mourners  God  had  stricken  deep, 
Looked  hearkening  up,  and  did  not  weep ! 
Alone  she  wept. 

Who  wept  to  wear  a  crown. 


She  saw  no  purple  shine. 

For  tears  had  dimmed  her  eyes; 
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She  only  knew  her  childhood's  flowers 

Were  hnppier  pageantries  1 
And  while  the  heralds  played  their  part 

For  million  shouts  to  drown — 
**God  save  the  Queen,"  from  hill  to  mart — 
She  heard,  through  all,  her  beating  heart, 
And  turned  and  wept ! 

S!ie  wept,  to  wear  a  crown. 

God  save  thee,  weeping  Queen, 

Thou  shalt  be  well  beloved, 
The  tyrant's  sceptre  cannot  move 

As  those  pure  tears  have  moved ; 
The  nature  in  thine  eye  wo  see. 

Which  tyrants  cannot  own — 
The  love  that  guardeth  liberties ; 
Strange  blessing  on  the  nation  lies. 
Whose  sovereign  wept, 

Yea,  wept,  to  wear  its  crown. 

God  bless  tbeo,  weeping  Queen, 

With  blessing  more  divine ; 
And  fill  with  better  love  than  earth's. 

That  tender  heart  of  thine ; 
That  when  the  thrones  of  earth  shall  be 

As  low  as  gi'aves  brought  down, 
A  pierced  hand  may  give  to  thee. 
The  crown  which  angels  wept  to  see. 
Thou  wilt  not  weep, 

To  wear  that  heavenly  crown- 

Barrett, 
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TO  A  DYING  INF^VNT. 

Sleep,  little  baby !  sleep ! 

Not  in  thy  cradle  bed. 
Not  on  thy  mother's  breast 
Henceforth  shall  bo  thy  rest. 

But  with  the  quiet  dead. 

Tes — ^with  the  quiet  dead, 

Baby,  thy  rest  shall  be ! 
Oh  I  many  a  weary  wight^ 
Weary  of  life  and  light, 

Would  fain  lie  down  with  thee. 

Flee,  little  tender  nursling ! 

Flee  to  thy  grassy  nest ; 
There  the  first  flowers  shall  blow. 
The  first  pure  flake  of  snow. 

Shall  fall  upon  thy  breast. 

Peace  I  peace !  Thy  little  bosom 

Labours  with  shortening  breath  :- 
Peace  I  peace !  that  tremulous  sigh 
Speaks  his  departure  nigh ! — 
Those  are  the  damps  of  death. 

I've  seen  thee  in  thy  beauty, 
A  thing  all  health  and  glee ; 

But  never  then  wert  thou 

So  beautiful  as  now. 

Baby,  thou  seom'st  to  mo  \ 
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Thine  up-turned  eyes  glazed  over. 
Like  hare-bells  wet  with  dew ; 

Already  veiled  and  hid 

By  the  convulsed  lid, 

Their  pupils  darkly  blue. 

Thy  little  mouth  half  open — 

Thy  soft  lip  quivering, 
As  if  like  summer  air 
Huffling  the  rose  leaves,  there 

Thy  soul  was  fluttering. 

Mount  up,  immortal  essence ! 

Young  spirit,  haste,  depart ! 
And  is  this  death !— dread  thing  I — 
If  such  thy  visiting. 

How  beautiful  thou  art ! 

Oh !  I  could  gaze  for  ever 

Upou  that  waxen  face : 

So  passionless,  so  pure ! — 

The  little  shrine  was  sure 

An  angel's  dwelling-place. 

Thou  wecpest,  childless  mother  I 

Ay,  weep,  'twill  ease  thine  heart ; 
He  was  thy  first-bom  son. 
Thy  first,  thine  only  one, 
'Tis  hard  from  him  to  part ! 

'Tis  hard  to  lay  thy  darling 

Deep  in  the  damp  cold  earth, — 
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His  emptj  orib  to  soc, 
Hii  silent  nursory, 

Once  gladaome  with  hif  mirth. 

To  meet  again  in  slumber, 

His  small  mouth's  rosy  kiss ; 
Then  waken  with  a  start 
By  thine  own  throbbing  heart, 
His  twining  arms  to  miss  ! 

To  feel  (lialf  conscious  why) 
A  dull,  heart-sinking  weighty 

Till  memory  on  thy  soul 

Flashes  the  painful  whole, 
That  thou  art  desolate  1 

And  then  to  lie  and  weep, 
And  think  the  livelong  night 

(Feeding  thhie  own  distress 

With  accurate  greedinesfl) 
Of  every  past  delight ; 

Of  all  his  winning  ways, 
Ills  pretty,  playful  smiles. 

His  joy  at  sight  of  thee. 

His  tricks,  his  mhnicry— 
And  all  his  little  wiles ! 

Oh !  these  are  recollections 

Ilound  mother's  hearts  that  cling- 

Tliat  mingle  with  the  tears 

And  smiles  of  after  years, 
With  oft  awakening. 
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But  thou  wilt  then,  fond  mother  I 

In  after  years  look  back, — 
Time  brings  such  wondrous  easing^ 
With  sadness  not  unpleasing, 
E'en  on  this  gloomy  track. 

Thou'lt  say, "  My  first-bom  blessing, 
It  almost  broke  my  heart 

When  thou  wert  forced  to  go ; 

And  yet  for  thee  I  know, 
'Twas  better  to  depart. 

^  God  took  thee  in  his  mercy, 
A  lamb  untasked,  untried  : 

He  fought  the  fight  for  thee. 

He  won  the  victory, 

And  thou  art  sanctified  I 

<<  I  look  around  and  see 
The  evil  ways  of  men ; 

And,  oh !  beloved  child ! 

I'm  more  than  reconciled 
To  thy  departure  then. 

<<  The  little  arms  that  clasped  me. 

The  innocent  lips  that  pressed, — 
Would  they  have  been  as  pure 
Till  now,  as  when  of  yore, 
I  lulled  thee  on  my  breast  f 

**Now  like  a  dew-drop  shrined 
Within  a  crystal  stone. 
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Thou*rt  safe  in  heaven,  my  dove ! 
Safe  with  the  Source  of  Love, 
The  Everlasting  One. 

« And  when  the  hour  arrives 

From  flesh  that  sets  me  free, 
Thy  spirit  may  await 
The  first  at  Heaven's  gate, 

To  meet  and  welcome  me.'* 

Caroline  Bowles. 


THE  PRIMROSE. 

I  SAW  it  in  my  evening  walk — 

A  little  lonely  flower — 
Under  a  hollow  bank  it  grew. 

Deep  in  a  mossy  bower. 

An  oak's  gnarled  root,  to  roof  the  cave. 
With  Gothic  fret-work  sprung, 

Where  jewelled  fern,  and  arum  leaves, 
And  ivy  garlands  hung. 

And  close  beneath  came  sparkling  out, 
From  an  old  tree's  fallen  shell, 

A  little  rill,  that  dipt  about 
The  lady  in  her  cell. 

And  there,  methought,  with  bashful  pride, 

She  seemed  to  sit  and  look. 
On  her  own  maiden  loveliness, 

Palo  imaged  in  the  brook. 
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No  other  flower,  no  rival  grew 

Beside  my  pensive  maid ; 
She  dwelt  alone,  a  cloistered  nun. 

In  solitude  and  shade. 

No  sunbeam  on  that  fairy  pool 

Darted  its  dazzling  light — 
Only,  methought,  some  clear,  cold  star. 

Might  tremble  there  at  night. 

No  ruffling  wind  could  reach  her  there — 

No  eye,  methought,  but  mine. 
Or  the  young  lambs  that  came  to  drink. 

Had  spied  her  secret  shrine. 

And  there  was  pleasantness  to  me 

In  such  belief— cold  eyes. 
That  slight  dear  nature's  loveliness. 

Profane  her  mysteries. 

Long  time  I  looked,  and  lingered  there. 

Absorbed  in  still  delight. 
My  spirits  drank  deep  quietness 

In  with  that  quiet  sight. 

Caroline  Bowles. 


THE  PAUPER'S  DEATHBED. 

Tread  softly — bow  the  head — 
In  rev'rent  silence  bow — 

No  passing  bell  doth  toll, 

Yet  an  immortal  soul 
Is  passing  now. 
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Stranger!  however  great, 

With  lowly  rev'rence  bow ; 
There's  one  in  that  poor  shed — 
One  by  that  paltry  bed — 

Greater  than  thou. 

Beneath  that  beggar's  roof, 

Lo !  death  doth  keep  his  state. 
Enter — ^no  crowds  attend — 
Enter — no  guards  defend 

This  palace  gate. 

That  pavement,  damp  and  cold. 

No  smiling  courtiers  tread ; 
One  silent  woman  stands, 
Lifting  with  meagre  hands 

A  dying  head. 

No  mingling  voices  sound — 

An  infant  wail  alone ; 
A  sob  suppressed — again 
That  short  deep  gasp,  and  then — 

The  parting  groan. 

Oh !  change — oh,  wondrous  change ! 

Burst  are  the  prison  bars — 
This  moment  there,  so  low, 
So  agonized — and  now 

Beyond  the  stars. 

Oh !  change — stupendous  change ! 

There  lies  the  soulless  clod ; 
The  sun  eternal  breaks — 
The  new  immortal  wakes — 

Wakes  with  his  God. 
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THE  HUGUENOT'S  BATTLE-HYMN. 

Now  glory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  from  whom  all  glories 
are! 

And  glory  to  our  sovereign  liege,  Eling  Henry  of  Navarre ! 

Now  let  there  be  the  merry  sound  of  music  and  of  dance, 

Through  thy  corn-fields  green,  and  sunny  vines,  0  plea- 
sant land  of  France ! 

And  thou,  Rochollc,  our  own  Bochelle,  proud  city  of  the 
waters, 

Again  let  rapture  light  the  eyes  of  all  thy  mourning 
daughters ; 

As  thou  wert  constant  in  our  ills,  be  joyous  in  our  joy, 

For  cold,  and  stifi^,  and  still  are  they  who  wrought  thy 
walls  annoy. 

Hurrah !  hurrah !  a  single  field  hath  turned  the  chance  of 
war. 

Hurrah  !  hurrah !  for  Ivry,  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 

O !  how  our  hearts  were  beating,  when,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 

We  saw  the  army  of  the  League  drawn  out  in  long  ari-ay ; 

With  all  its  priest- led  citizens,  and  all  its  rebel  peers. 

And  Appenzel's  stout  infantry,  and  Egmont's  Flemish 
spears. 

There  rode  the  brood  of  false  Lorraine,  the  curses  of  our 
land ; 

And  dark  Mayenne  was  in  the  midst,  a  truncheon  in  his 
hand: 

And  as  we  looked  on  them,  we  thought  of  Seine's  em- 
purpled flood, 
And  good  Coligni's  hoary  \ia\T,a\\  ds^XAa^'^^Xildfi  blood ; 
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And  we  cried  unto  the  living  God,  who  rules  the  fate  of 

war. 
To  fight  for  his  own  holy  name,  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 

The  King  is  come  to  marshal  us,  in  all  his  armour  dressed, 
And  he  has  bound  a  snow-white  plume  upon  his  gallant 

crest 
He  looked  upon  his  people,  and  a  tear  was  in  his  eye ; 
He  looked  upon  the  traitors,  and  his  glance  was  stem  and 

high. 
Bight  graciously  he  smiled  on  us,  as  rolled  from  wing  to 

wing, 
Down  all  our  line,  a  deafening  shout,  ^  God  save  our  Lord 

the  King!" 
"  And  if  my  standard-bearer  fall,  as  fall  full  well  he  may, 
For  never  saw  I  promise  yet  of  such  a  bloody  fray. 
Press  where  ye  see  my  white  plume  shine  amidst  the 

ranks  of  war. 
And  be  your  oriflamme  to-day  the  helmet  of  Navarre.' 


it 


Hurrah !  the  foes  are  moving,  hark  to  the  mingled  din 

Of  fife  and  steed,  and  trump  and  dnim,  and  roaring 
culverin. 

The  fiery  Duke  is  pricking  fast  across  Saint  Andre's 
plain. 

With  all  the  hireling  chivalry  of  Guelders  and  Almayne. 

Now  by  the  lips  of  those  we  love,  fair  gentlemen  of 
France, 

Charge  for  the  golden  lilies — upon  them  with  the  lance. 

A  thousand  spurs  are  striking  deep,  a  thousand  spears  in 
rest, 

A  thousand  knights  arc  pressing  close  behind  the  snow- 
white  crest; 
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And  in  they  bursty  and  on  they  rushed,  while,  like  a 

guiding  star, 
Amidst  the  thickest  carnage  blazed  the  helmet  of  Navarre. 

Now,  God  be  praised,  the  day  is  ours;  Mayenne  hath 

turned  his  rein. 
D'Aumalo  hath  ciicd  for  quarter ;  the  Flemish  Count  is 

slain. 
Their  ranks  are  breaking  like  thin  clouds  before  a  Biscay 

gale; 
The  field  is  heaped  with  bleeding  steeds,  and  flags,  and 

cloven  mail. 
And  then  we  thought  on  vengeance,  and,  all  along  our 

van, 
*'  Remember  Saint  Bartholomew !"  was  passed  from  man 

to  man. 
But  out  spake  gentle  Henry,  "No  Frenchman  is  my  foe: 
Down,  down  with  every  foreigner,  but  let  your  brethren 

go." 
Oh!   was  there  ever  such  a  knight,  in  friendship  or  in 

war, 
As    our   Sovereign   Lord   King   Henry,  the    soldier   ol 

NavaiTO ! 
Ho !  maidens  of  Vienna :  ho !  matrons  of  Lucerne  ; 
Weep,  weep,  and  rend  your  hair  for  those  who  never 

shall  return. 
Ho  !  Philip,  send,  for  charity,  thy  Mexican  pistoles. 
That  Antwerp  monks  may  sing  a  mass  for  thy  poor  spear- 
men's souls. 
Ho !  gallant  nobles  of  the  League,  look  that  your  arms  be 

bright ; 
Ho !  burghers  of  Saint  Genevieve,  keep  watch  and  ward 

to-night. 
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For  our  Qod  hath  crushed  the  tyrant,  our  God  hath  raised 

the  slave) 
And  mocked  the  counsel  of  the  wise,  and  the  valour  of 

the  brave. 
Then  glory  to  his  holy  name,  from  whom  all  glories  are ; 
And  glory  to  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Henry  of  Navarre ! 

Macaulay. 


THE  ARMADA. 

Attend,  all  ye  who  list  to  hear  our  noble  Ens^land's  praise : 
I  sing  of  the  thrice  famous  deeds  she  wrought  in  ancient 

days. 
When  that  great  fleet,  invincible,  against  her  bore  in  vain. 
The  richest  spoils  of  Mexico,  the  stoutest  hearts  in  Spain. 
It  was  about  the  lovely  close  of  a  warm  summer's  day, 
There  came  a  gallant  merchant-ship,  full  sail  to  Plymouth 

bay; 
The  crew  had  seen  Castile's  black  fleet,  beyond  Aungny's 

isle, 
At  earliest  twilight,  on  the  waves,  lie  heaving  many  a 

mile. 
At  sunrise  she  escaped  their  van,  by  God*s  especial  grace  ; 
And  the  tall  Pinta,  till  the  noon,  had  hold  her  close  in 

chase. 
Forthwith  a  guard,  at  every  gun,  was  placed  along  the 

wall; 
The  beacon  blazed  upon  the  roof  of  Edgecombe's  lofty 

hall; 
Many  a  light  flshing-bark  put  out,  to  pry  along  the  coast ; 
And  with  loose  rein,  and  bloody  spur,  rode  inland  many 

a  post.  ^ 
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With  his  white  hair,  unboxinetted,  the  stoat  old  sheriiF 

comes ; 
Behind  him  march  the  halberdiersi  before  him  sound  the 

drums. 
The  yeomen,  round  the  market  cross^  make  clear  an  ample 

space. 
For  there  behoves  him  to  set  up  the  standard  of  her  Grace : 
And  haughtily  the  trumpets  peal,  and  gaily  dance  the 

bells, 
As  slow,  upon  the  labouring  wind,  the  royal  blazon  swells. 
Look  how  the  lion  of  the  sea  lifts  up  his  ancient  crown, 
And  underneath  his  deadly  paw  treads  the  gay  lilies 

down! 
So  stalked  he  when  he  turned  to  flight,  on  that  famed 

Picard  field, 
Bohemia's  plume,  and  Genoa's  bow,  and  Csdsar's  eagle 

shield : 
So  glared  he  when,  at  Agincourt,  in  wrath  he  turned  to 

bay, 
And,  crushed  and  torn,  beneath  his  claws  the  princely 

hunters  lay, 
Ho!  strike  the  flag-staff  deep,  sir  knight!   ho!   scatter 

flowers,  fair  maids ! 
Ho,  gunners !  fire  a  loud  salute !  ho,  gallants !  draw  your 

blades ! 
Thou,  sun,  shine  on  her  joyously !  ye  breezes,  waft  her 

wide! 
Our  glorious  semper  eadem  !  the  banner  of  our  pride ! 

The  fresh'ning  breeze  of  eve  unfurled  that  banner's  massy 

fold— 
The  parting  gleam  of  sunshine  kissed  that  haughty  scroll 

of  gold. 
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Night  sunk  upon  the  dusky  beach,  and  on  the  purple  sea ; 
Such  night  in  England  ne'er  had  been,  nor  ne'er  again 

shall  be. 
From  Eddystone  to  Berwick  bounds,  from  Lynn  to  Mil- 
ford  bay, 
That  time  of  slumber  was  as  bright,  as  busy  as  the  day ; 
For  swift  to  east,  and  swift  to  west,  the  warning  radiance 

spread — 
High  on  St.  Michael's  Mount  it  shone — it  shone  on  Bcachy 

Head. 
Far  o'er  the  deep,  the  Spaniard  saw,  along  each  southern 

shire. 
Cape  beyond  cape,  in  endless  range,  those  twinkling  points 

of  fire, 
Theiishor  left  his  skiff  to  rock  on  Tamar's  glittering  waves. 
The  rugged  miners  poured  to  war,  from  Mendip's  sunless 

caves : 
O'er  Longlcat's  towers,  o'er  Cranboume's  oaks,  the  fieiy 

herald  flew — 
He  roused  the  shepherds  of  Stonohenge — the  rangers  of 

Beaulieu. 
Right  sharp  and  quick  the  bells  rang  out,  all  night,  from 

Bristol  town ; 
And,  ere  the  day,  three  hundred  horse  had  met  on  Clifton 

Down. 
The  sentinel  on  Whitehall  gate  looked  forth  into  the  night. 
And  saw,  o'erhanging  Richmond  Hill,  that  streak  of  blood- 
red  light. 
The  bugle's  note,  and  cannon's  roar,  the  deathlike  silence 

broke. 
And  with  one  start,  and  with  one  cry,  the  royal  city  woke ; 
At  once,  on  all  her  stately  gates,  arose  the  answering  fires ; 
At  once  the  wild  alarum  clashed  from  all  hoT  TQcWik^  «\at^^  \ 
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From  all  the  batteries  of  the  Tower  pealed  loud  the  voice 

of  fear, 
Aud  all  the  thousand  masts  of  Thames  sent  back  a  louder 

cheer : 
And  from  the  farthest  wards  was  heard  the  rush  of  hurry- 
ing feet, 
And  the  broad  streams  of  flags  and  pikes  dashed  down 

each  rousing  street ; 
And  broader  still  became  the  blaze,  and  louder  still  the  din, 
As  fast  from  every  village  round  the  horse  came  spurring  in; 
And  eastward  straight,  for  wild  Blackheath,  the  warlike 

errand  went; 
And  roused,  in  many  an  ancient  hall,  the  gallant  squires 

of  Kent : 
Southward,  for  Surrey's  pleasant  hills,  flew  those  bright 

coursers  forth ; 
High  on  black  Hampstead's  swarthy  moor,  they  started 

for  the  north ; 
And  on,  and  on,  without  a  pause, untired  they  bounded  still; 
All  night  from  tower  to  tower  they  sprang,  all  night  from 

hill  to  hill ; 
Till  the  proud  peak  unfurled  the  flag  o'er  Derwent's  rocky 

dales ; 
Till,  like  volcanoes,  flared  to  heaven  the  stormy  hills  of 

"Wales; 
Till  twelve  fair  counties  saw  the  blaze  on  Malvern's  lonely 

height ; 
Till  streamed  in  crimson,  on  the  wind,  the  Wrekin's  crest 

of  light. 
Till,  broad  and  fierce,  the  star  came  forth,  on  Ely's  stately 

fane. 
And  town  and  hamlet  rose  in  arms,  o'er  all  the  boundless 

plain : 
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Till  Bclvoir*8  lordly  towors  tho  sign  to  Lincoln  sent, 
And  Lincoln  spod  tho  measugo  on,  o'or  tho  wido  valo  of 

Trent; 
Till  Skiddaw  saw  the  fire  tliat  burnt  on  Qaunt's  embattled 

pile. 
And  tho  red  glare  on  Skidduw  roused  tho  burghers  of 

Carlisle. 

Macaulay. 


MONCONTOUR. 

Oif,  weep  for  Moncontour!  0  weep  for  tho  hour 
"When  the  children  of  darkness  and  evil  liad  power; 
When  the  horsemen  of  Valois  triumphantly  trod 
On  the  bosoms  that  bled  for  their  rights  and  their  Qod. 

0  weej)  for  Moncontour  I  0  weej)  for  the  slain  I 
Who  for  faith  and  for  freedom  lay  slaughtered  in  vain ; 
0  weep  for  tho  living,  who  linger  to  bear 
The  renegade's  shame,  or  tho  exile's  despair ! 

One  look,  one  last  look  to  the  cots  and  tho  towers. 
To  the  rows  of  our  vines,  and  the  beds  of  our  flowers  ; 
To  the  church  where  the  bones  of  our  fathers  decayed, 
Wliere  we  fondly  had  deemed  that  our  own  should  be  laid. 

Alas !  we  must  leave  thee,  dear  desolate  home, 
To  the  spearmen  of  Uri,  the  shavelings  of  Home; 
To  the  8eri)ent  of  Florence,  the  sultan  of  Kpain ; 
To  the  pride  of  Anjou,  and  tho  guile  of  Lorraine. 

Farewell  to  thy  fountains,  farewell  to  thy  shades, 
To  the  song  of  thy  youths,  the  dance  of  tUy  uialda  •, 
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To  the  broath  of  thy  gardens,  the  hum  of  thy  bees, 
And  the  long  waving  line  of  the  blue  Pyrenees  I 

Farewell  and  for  over !    The  priest  and  the  slave 
May  rule  in  the  halls  of  tho  free  and  the  brave ; 
Our  hearths  we  abandon^-our  lands  we  resign — 
But,  Father,  we  kneel  to  no  altar  but  thine. 

Macaulay. 


A  BUTTERFLY  AT  A  CHILD'S  GRAVE. 

A  BUTTERFLY  baskod  on  an  infant's  grave, 

Where  a  lily  had  chanced  to  grow ; 
**  Why  art  thou  here  with  thy  gaudy  dye  I 
Where  she  of  the  bright  and  sparkling  eye 

Must  sleep  in  the  churchyard  low." 

Then  it  lightly  soared  through  the  sunny  air, 

And  spoke  from  its  shining  track : 
**  I  was  a  worm  till  I  won  my  wings. 
And  she  whom  thou  mourn'st,  like  a  seraph  sings — 

Would  thou  call  the  blest  one  back!" 

SlGWURNEY. 


NAPOLEON'S  RETURN. 


A  KING  is  standing  there, 
And,  with  imcovered  head, 

Receives  him  in  the  name  of  France : 
Receivcth  whoiu?— TAe  dead! 
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Was  he  not  buried  deep 

In  island-cavern  drear, 
Girt  by  the  soxinding  ocean  surge ! 

How  came  that  sleeper  here ! 

Was  there  no  rest  for  him 

Beneath  a  peaceful  pall, 
That  thus  he  brake  his  stony  tomb 

Ere  the  strong  angel's  call ! 
Hark !  hark !  the  requiem  swells, 

A  deep  soul-thrilling  strain ! 
An  echo,  never  to  be  heard 

By  mortal  ear  again. 

A  requiem  for  the  chief 

Whose  fiat  millions  slew. 
The  soaring  eagle  of  the  Alps, 

The  crushed  at  Waterloo ; 
The  banished  who  returned. 

The  dead  who  rose  again, 
And  rode  in  his  shroud  the  billows  proud 

To  the  sunny  banks  of  Seine. 

They  laid  him  there  in  state. 

That  warrior  strong  and  bold ; 
The  imperial  crown,  with  jewels  bright, 

Upon  his  ashes  cold. 
While  round  those  columns  proud 

The  blazoned  banners  wave. 
That  on  a  hundred  fields  he  won 

With  the  heart's  blood  of  the  brave. 

Mysterious  one,  and  proud  1 

In  the  land  where  shadowa  TeigUi 
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Hast  thou  met  the  flocking  ghosts  of  those 

Who  at  thy  nod  were  slain  ? 
Oh,  when  the  cry  of  that  spectral  host 

Like  a  rushing  blast  shall  be, 
What  will  ihine  answer  be  to  them  ? 

And  what  thy  God's  to  thee  ? 

SiGOURNEY. 


) 


FLOWERS. 

Spake  full  well,  in  language  quaint  and  olden, 
One  who  dwelleth  by  the  castled  Rhine, 

When  he  called  the  flowers,  so  blue  and  golden 
Stars  that  in  earth's  firmament  do  shine. 

Stars  they  are,  wherein  we  read  our  history, 

As  astrologers  and  seers  of  eld ; 
Yet  not  wrapped  about  with  awful  mystery. 

Like  the  burning  stars  which  they  beheld. 

Wondrous  truths,  and  manifold  as  wondrous, 
God  hath  written  in  those  stars  above ; 

But  not  less,  in  the  bright  flowerets  under  us. 
Stands  the  revelation  of  His  love. 

Bright  and  glorious  is  that  revelation. 

Written  all  over  this  great  world  of  ours ; 

Making  evident  our  own  creation 

In  these  stars  oi  earth — these  golden  flowers. 

And  the  Poet,  faithful  and  tiur-seeing, 
Seeks,  alike  in  stars  and  flowers,  a  part 

Of  the  self-same  universal  Being, 

Which  is  throbbing  in  bia  btfdxv  wvd  heart. 
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Ooi^eous  flowerets  in  the  sunlight  shining, 

Blossoms  flaunting  in  the  eye  of  day, 
Tremulous  leaves  with  soft  and  silver  lining, 

Buds  that  open  only  to  decay; 

Brilliant  hopes,  all  woven  in  gorgeous  tissues, 

Flaunting  gaily  in  the  golden  light ; 
Lai^o  desires,  with  most  uncertain  issues. 

Tender  wishes  blossoming  at  night ! 

These  in  flowers  and  men  are  more  than  seeming  ; 

Workings  are  they  of  the  self-same  powers, 
Which  the  Poet,  in  no  idle  dreaming, 

8eeth  in  himself  and  in  the  flowers. 

Everywhere  about  us  are  they  glowing. 
Some  like  stars,  to  tell  us  Spring  is  born : 

Others,  their  blue  eyes  with  tears  o'orflowing, 
Stand  like  Ruth  amid  the  golden  com ; 

Not  alone  in  Spring's  armorial  bearing. 

And  in  Summer's  grcen-emblazonod  field, 

But  in  arms  of  brave  old  Autunm's  wearing, 
In  the  centre  of  his  brazen  shield ; 

Not  alone  in  meadows  and  green  alleys. 
On  the  mountain  top,  and  by  the  brink 

Of  sequestered  pools  in  woodland  valleys. 
Where  the  slaves  of  Nature  stoop  to  drink ; 

Not  alone  in  her  vast  dome  of  glory, 
Not  on  graves  of  bird  and  beast  alone, 

But  on  old  cathedrals  high  and  hoary, 
On  the  tombs  of  heroes,  carved  in  etouQ; 
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In  the  cottage  of  the  rudest  peasaut. 

In  ancestral  homes,  whose  crumbling  towers. 

Speaking  of  the  Past  unto  the  Present, 
Tell  us  of  the  ancient  Games  of  Flowers ; 

In  all  places  then,  and  in  all  seasons, 

Flowers  expand  their  light  and  soul-like  wings. 
Teaching  us,  by  most  persuasive  reasons, 

How  akin  they  are  to  human  things. 

And  with  child-like,  credulous  affection. 
We  behold  their  tender  buds  expand ; 

Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection. 
Emblems  of  the  bright  and  better  land. 

Longfellow. 


A   PSALM   OF  LIFE. 

Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers. 
Life  is  but  an  empty  dream ! 

For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers. 
And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real !  Life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
*'  Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  retumest," 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Not  enjoyment  and  not  sorrow. 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 

But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 
Find  us  farther  iViaa  \.o-dtt>j. 
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Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting, 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 

Still,  liko  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  bivouac  of  Lifo, 
Bo  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle  t 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife ! 

Trust  no  Future,  howo*er  pleasant ! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead  I 
Act — act  in  the  living  Present ! 

Heart  within,  and  Qod  o'orhead  I 

• 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

^ye  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footsteps  on  the  sands  of  time ; 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another. 

Bailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing. 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait. 

Longfellow. 
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THE  REAPER  AND  THE  FLOWERS. 

There  is  a  Reaper,  whose  name  is  Death, 

And,  with  his  sickle  kden, 
He  reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath, 

And  the  flowers  that  grow  between. 

^  Shall  I  have  nought  that  is  fair?"  saith  he ; 

**  Have  nought  but  the  bearded  grain ! 
Though  the  breath  of  these  flowers  is  sweet  to  me, 

I  will  give  them  all  back  again.*' 

He  gazed  at  the  flowers  with  tearful  eyes. 

He  kissed  their  drooping  leaves ; 
It  was  for  the  Lord  of  Paradise 

He  bound  them  in  his  sheaves. 

**  My  Lord  hath  need  of  these  flowerets  gay," 

The  Reaper  said  and  smiled ; 
"  Dear  tokens  of  the  earth  are  they, 

Where  he  was  once  a  child. 

•*  They  shall  all  bloom  in  fields  of  light. 

Transplanted  by  my  care. 
And  saints  upon  their  garments  white, 

These  sacred  blossoms  wear." 

And  the  mother  gave  in  tears  and  pain. 

The  flowers  she  most  did  love ; 
8he  knew  she  should  find  them  all  again 

In  the  fields  of  ligH  a\>o\Q. 
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O,  not  in  cruelty,  not  in  wrath. 

The  Reaper  came  that  day ; 
*Twa8  an  angel  visited  the  green  earth, 

And  took  the  flowers  away. 

LONOFBLLOW. 


THE  SILENT  LAND. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  SALIS. 

IiTTO  the  Silent  Land ! 

Ah !  who  shall  lead  us  thither? 

Clouds  in  the  evening  sky  more  darkly  gather, 

And  shattered  wrecks  lie  thicker  on  the  strand ; 

Who  leads  us  with  a  gentle  hand, 

Thither,  O  thither, 

Into  the  Silent  Land  i 

Into  the  Silent  Land ! 

To  you,  ye  boundless  regions 

Of  slII  perfection !  tender  morning  visions 

Of  beauteous  souls !  Eternity's  own  band ! 

Who  in  life's  battle  firm  doth  stand. 

Shall  bear  hope's  tender  blossoms 

Into  the  Silent  Land  I 

OLand!  Oland! 

For  all  the  broken-hearted 

The  mildest  herald  by  our  fate  allotted, 

Beckons,  and  with  inverted  torch  doth  stand. 

To  lead  us  with  a  gentle  hand 

Into  the  land  of  the  groat  departed, 

Into  the  Silent  Land ! 
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THE  SLAVE'S  DREAM. 

Beside  the  ungatliered  rice  he  lay. 

His  sickle  in  his  hand ; 
His  hreast  was  bare,  his  matted  hair 

Was  buried  in  the  sand. 
Again,  in  the  mist  and  shadow  of  sleep, 

He  saw  his  Native  Land. 

Wide  through  the  landscape  of  his  dreams 

The  lordly  Niger  flowed : 
Beneath  the  palm-trees  on  the  plain 

Once  more  a  king  he  strode ; 
And  hoard  the  tinkling  caravans 

Descend  the  mountain-road. 

He  saw  once  more  his  dark-eyed  queen 

Among  her  children  stand ; 
They  clasped  his  neck,  they  kissed  his  cheeks, 

They  held  him  by  the  hand ! — 
A  tear  burst  from  the  sleeper's  lids, 

And  fell  into  the  sand. 

And  then  at  furious  speed  he  rode 

Along  the  Niger's  bank ; 
His  bridle-reins  were  golden  chains. 

And,  with  a  martial  clank. 
At  each  leap  he  could  feel  his  scabbard  of  steel 

Smiting  his  stallion's  flank. 


Before  him,  like  a  blood-red  flag, 
Tlie  bright  flamingoes  flew ; 
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From  mom  till  night  he  followed  their  flight, 
O'er  plains  where  the  tamarind  grew. 

Till  he  saw  the  roof  of  Cafire  huts. 
And  the  ocean  rose  to  view. 

At  night  he  heard  the  lion  roar, 

And  the  hyena  scream, 
And  the  river-horse,  as  he  crushed  the  reeds 

Beside  some  hidden  stream ; 
And  it  passed,  like  a  glorious  roll  of  drums. 

Through  the  triumph  of  his  dream. 

The  forests,  with  their  myriad  tongues, 

Shouted  of  liberty ; 
And  the  blast  of  the  desert  cried  aloud, 

"With  a  voice  so  wild  and  ff ee. 
That  he' started  in  his  sleep  and  smiled 

At  their  tempestuous  glee. 

He  did  not  feel  the  driver's  whip. 

Nor  the  burning  heat  of  day ; 
For  death  had  illumined  the  land  oi  sleep. 

And  his  lifeless  body  lay 
A  worn-out  fetter,  that  the  soul 

Had  broken  and  thrown  away. 

Longfellow. 
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THE  CHMSTIAHT  SLAVE  * 

A  Christian  I  going,  gone  I 
Who  bids  for  God*s  own  image  ? — ^for  His  grace 
Which  that  poor  victim  of  the  market-place 

Hath  in  her  suffering  won  f 

My  God  I  can  such  things  be  I 
Hast  Thou  not  said  that  whatsoe'er  is  done 
Unto  Thy  weaker  and  Thy  humblest  one^ 

Is  even  done  to  Thee ! 

In  that  sad  victim,  then. 
Child  of  Thy  pitying  love,  I  see  Thee  stand — 
Once  more  the  jest- word  of  a  mocking  hand. 

Bound,  sold,  and  scourged  again ! 

A  Christian  up  for  sale ! 
Wet  with  her  blood  your  whips— o'ortask  her  frame. 
Make  her  life  loathsome  with  your  wrong  and  shame, 

Her  patience  shall  not  fail ! 

A  heathen  hand  might  deal 
Back  on  your  heads  the  gathered  wrong  of  years. 
But  her  low  broken  prayer  and  nightly  tears. 

Ye  neither  heed  nor  feel. 

Con  well  thy  lesson  o'er, 
^ou  prtident  teacher— tell  the  toiling  slave, 

^  In  a  late  pubUcatton  of  L.  F.  Tasistro,  "  Random  Shots  and  Southern 
*®*» '  is  a  description  of  a  slave  anetion  at  New  Orleans,  at  which  the 
oneer  recoxninended  the  woman  on  tSae  «fcana  aa  "  a  good  Christian:' 
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No  dangerous  tale  of  Him  who  came  to  save 
The  outcast  and  the  poor. 

But  wisely  shut  the  ray 
Of  God's /ree  Gospel  from  her  simple  heart, 
And  to  her  darkened  mind  alone  impart 

One  stem  command — **  obey." 

So  shalt  thou  deftly  raise 
The  market  price  of  human  flesh ;  and  while 
On  thee,  their  pampered  guest,  the  planters  smile. 

Thy  church  shall  praise. 

Grave  reverend  men  shall  tell 
From  Northern  pulpits  how  thy  work  was  blest, 
While  in  that  vile  South  Sodom,  first  and  best, 

Thy  poor  disciples  sell  I 

Oh,  shame !  the  Moslem  thrall, 
"Who,  with  his  master,  to  the  Prophet  kneels. 
While  turning  to  the  sacred  Kcbla,  feels 

His  fetters  break  and  falJ^p 

Cheers  for  the  turbaned  Bey 
Of  robber-peopled  Tunis !  he  hath  torn 
The  dark  slave  dungeons  open,  and  hath  borne 

Their  inmates  into  day. 

But  our  poor  slave  in  vain 
Turns  to  the  Christian  shrine  his  aching  eyes — 
Its  rites  will  only  swell  his  market-price. 

And  rivet  on  his  chain. 


I 
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Qod  of  all  right  I  how  long 
Shall  priestly  robbers  at  Thine  altar  stand, 
Lifting  in  prayer  to  Thee,  the  bloody  hand 

And  haughty  brow  of  wrong? 

Oh,  from  the  fields  of  cane. 
From  the  low  rice-swamp,  from  the  trader's  cell — 
From  the  black  slavenship's  foul  and  loathsome  hell. 

And  coffle's  weary  chain, — 

Hoarse,  horrible,  and  strong 
Rises  to  Heaven  that  agonizing  cry. 
Filling  the  arches  of  the  hollow  sky. 

How  LONG— OH,  God,  how  Long  I 

"Whittibr. 


OUR  COUNTRYMEN  IN  CHAINS. 

Our  fellow-countrymen  in  chains ! 

Slaves — in  a  land  of  light  and  law  I 
Slaves — crouching  on  the  very  plains 

Where  rolled  the  storm  of  Freedom's  war  I 
A  groan  from  Eutaw's  haunted  wood — 

A  wail  where  Camden's  martyrs  fell — 
By  every  shrine  of  patriot  blood, 

From  Moultrie's  wall  and  Jasper's  well  I 

By  storied  hill  and  hallowed  grot, 

By  mossy  wood  and  marshy  glen. 
Whence  rang  of  old  the  rifle-shot, 

hurrying  shout  of  Marlon's  men. 
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The  groan  of  breaking  hearts  is  there — 

The  falling  lash— the  fetter's  clank  I 
Slaves — SLATES  are  breathing  in  that  air 

Which  old  De  ELalb  and  Sumter  drank ! 

"What,  ho  I — our  countrymen  in  chains  I 

The  whip  on  woman's  shrinking  flesh ! 
Our  soil  yet  reddening  with  the  stains 

Caught  from  her  scourging,  warm  and  fresh ! 
What  I  mothers  from  their  children  riven ! 

What !  Ood's  own  image  bought  and  sold ! 
Americans  to  market  driven, 

And  bartered  as  the  brute  for  gold  I 

Speak  I  shall  their  agony  of  prayer 

Come  thrilling  to  our  hearts  in  vain  ? 
To  us,  whose  fathers  scorned  to  bear 

The  paltry  menace  of  a  chain ; 
To  us,  whose  boast  is  loud  and  long 

Of  holy  Liberty  and  Light — 
Say,  shall  these  writhing  slaves  of  Wrong, 

Plead  vainly  for  their  plundered  Right  I 

What !  shall  we  send,  with  lavish  breath. 

Our  sympathies  across  the  wave 
Where  Manhood,  on  the  field  of  death. 

Strikes  for  his  freedom,  or  a  grave  ? 
Shall  prayers  go  up,  and  hymns  be  sung 

For  Greece,  the  Moslem  fetter  spurning, 
And  millions  hail  with  pen  and  tongue 

Our  light  on  all  her  altars  burning? 

Shall  Belgium  feel,  and  gallant  France, 
By  Yendome^B  pile  and  Schoenbiun'^  ntqW, 
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And  Poland,  gasping  on  her  lance. 
The  impulse  of  our  cheering  call  I 

And  shall  the  slayb,  beneath  our  eye, 
Clank  o'er  our  fields  his  hateful  chain ! 

And  toss  his  fettered  arms  on  high, 
And  groan  for  Freedom's  gift  in  vam  ? 

Oh,  say,  shall  Prussia's  banner  be 

A  refuge  for  the  stricken  slave  ? 
And  shall  the  Russian  serf  go  free 

By  Baikal's  lake  and  Neva's  wave  ? 
And  shsdl  the  wintry-bosomed  Dane 

Relax  the  iron  hand  of  pride. 
And  bid  his  bondmen  cast  the  chain, 

From  fettered  soul  and  limb,  aside  ? 

Shall  every  flap  of  England's  flag 

Proclaim  that  all  around  are  free, 
From  "  farthest  Ind  "  to  each  blue  crag 

That  beetles  o'er  the  Western  Sea  ? 
And  shall  wo  scofi^  at  Europe's  kings, 

When  Freedom's  fire  is  dim  with  us. 
And  round  our  country's  altar  clings 

The  damning  shade  of  Slavery's  curse  ? 

Go — let  us  ask  of  Constantino 

To  loose  his  grasp  on  Poland's  throat ; 
And  beg  the  lord  of  Mahmoud's  line 

To  spare  the  struggling  Suliote — 
Will  not  the  scorching  answer  come 

From  turbancd  Turk,  and  fiery  Russ : 
"  Go,  loose  your  fettered  slaves  at  home. 

Then  turn,  and  ask  the  like  of  ua  I" 
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Just  Qod  I  and  shall  we  calmly  rest, 

The  Ohristian's  scorn — ^the  Heathen's  mirth — 
Content  to  live  the  lingering  jest 

And  by-word  of  a  mocking  Earth ! 
Shall  our  own  glorious  land  retain 

That  curse  which  Europe  scorns  to  bear  I 
Shall  our  own  brethren  drag  the  chain 

Which  not  even  Russia's  menials  wear} 

Up,  then,  in  Freedom's  manly  part, 

From  graybeard  eld  to  fiery  youth, 
And  on  the  nation's  naked  heart 

Scatter  the  living  coals  of  Truth  I 
Up— while  ye  slumber,  deeper  yet 

The  shadow  of  our  fame  is  growing  I 
Up — while  ye  pause,  our  sun  may  set 

In  blood,  around  our  altars  flowing ! 

Oh !  rouse  ye,  ere  the  storm  comes  forth — 

The  gathered  wrath  of  God  and  man — 
Like  that  which  wasted  Egypt's  earth. 

When  hail  and  fire  above  it  ran. 
Hear  ye  no  warnings  in  the  airl 

Feel  ye  no  earthquake  underneath? 
Up — ^up^why  will  ye  slumber  whore 

The  sleeper  only  wakes  in  death! 

Up  now  tor  Freedom  I — ^not  in  strife 
Like  that  your  sterner  fathers  saw — 

The  awful  waste  of  human  life — 
The  glory  and  the  guilt  of  war : 

But  break  the  chain — the  yoke  remove, 
And  smite  to  earth  Oppression' a  rod. 
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With  those  mild  arms  of  Tmth  and  Love, 
Made  mighty  through  the  living  God ! 

Down  let  the  shrine  of  Moloch  sink. 

And  leave  no  traces  where  it  stood ; 
No  longer  let  its  idol  drink 

His  daily  cup  of  human  blood : 
But  rear  another  altar  there. 

To  Truth,  and  Love,  and  Mercy  given. 
And  Freedom's  gift,  and  Freedom's  prayer. 

Shall  call  an  answer  down  fi*om  Heaven  1 

Whittier. 


LINES 

Written  on  reading  an  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  Boston  Female 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  the  mob  which  foUowed,  on  the  21st  October 
183d. 

Unshrinking  from  the  storm. 

Well  have  ye  bom  your  part. 
With  woman's  fragile  form. 

But  more  than  manhood's  heart ! 
Faithful  to  Freedom,  when 

Its  name  was  held  accursed — 
Faithful,  'midst  ruffian  men. 

Unto  your  holy  trust. 

Oh !  steadfast  in  the  Truth  I 

Not  for  yourselves  alone. 
Matron  and  gentle  youth. 

Your  lofty  zeal  waa  slio^mv*. 
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For  tlie  bondman  of  all  climes — 

For  Freedom's  last  abode — 
For  the  hope  of  future  times-^ 

For  the  birthright  gift  of  God— 

For  scorned  and  broken  laws — 

For  honour  and  the  right — 
For  the  staked  and  periled  cause 

Of  liberty  and  light — 
For  the  holy  eyes  above 

On  a  world  of  evil  cast — 
For  the  children  of  your  love— 

For  the  mothers  of  the  past ! 

Worthy  of  them  are  ye — 

The  Pilgrim  wives  who  dared 
The  waste  and  unknown  sea, 

And  the  hunter's  perils  shared. 
Worthy  of  her  whose  mind, 

Triumphant  over  all, 
Ruler  nor  priest  could  bind. 

Nor  banishment  appal. 

Worthy  of  her  who  died. 

Martyr  of  Freedom,  where 
Your  Common's  verdant  pride 

Opens  to  sun  and  air : 
Upheld  at  that  dread  hour 

By  strength  which  could  not  fail ; 
Before  whose  holy  power 

Bigot  and  priest  turned  pale. 

God  give  ye  strength  to  run, 

Unawed  by  Earth  or  Hell, 
o 
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The  race  ye  have  begnn 
So  gloriously  and  well, 

Until  the  trumpet-call 

Of  Freedom  has  gone  forth. 

With  joy  and  life  to  all 

The  bondmen  of  the  earth ! 

Until  IMMORTAL  MIND 

Unshackled  walks  abroad. 
And  chains  no  longer  bind 

The  image  of  our  God. 
Until  no  captive  one 

Murmurs  on  land  or  wave ; 
And,  in  his  course,  the  sun 

Looks  down  upon  no  slate  ! 


Whittier. 


THE  COVENANTER'S  DREAM. 

In  a  dream  of  the  night  I  was  wafted  away. 
To  the  moorlands  of  mist,  where  the  bless'd  mai'tyrs  lay. 
Where  Cameron's  sword  and  Bible  are  seen. 
Engraved  on  the  stone,  where  the  heather  grows  green. 

'Twas  a  dream  of  the  ages  of  darkness  and  blood. 
When  the  minister's  home  was  the  mountains  and  wood ; 
When  in  Well  wood's  dark  moorlands  the  standard  of  Zion; 
All  bloody  and  torn,  'mong  the  heather  was  lying ; 

It  was  morning,  and  summer^s  bright  sun  from  the  east, 
*^7  in  lovely  repose  on  the  gireen  mountain's  breast ; 
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On  Wardlaw  and  Cairntable  the  clear  sLining  dow 
Glistened  sheen  'mong  the  heathbellsand  mountain  flowers 
blue; 

And  for  up  in  heaven,  in  the  clear  shining  cloud, 
The  song  of  the  lark  was  melodious  and  loud : 
And  in  Qlenmuir's  wild  solitude,  lengthened  and  deep, 
Were  the  whistling  of  plovers  and  bloating  of  sheep. 

And  WoUwood's  sweet  valley  breathed  nothing  but  glad- 
ness; 
The  fresh  meadow  blooms  hung  in  beauty  and  redness ; 
Its  daughters  were  happy  to  hail  the  returning, 
And  drink  the  delights  of  green  July's  bright  morning. 

But,  ah  I  there  were  hearts  cherished  far  other  feelings, 
Illumed  by  the  light  of  prophetic  rovcalings, 
Who  drank  nought  from  the  scenery  of  beauty  but  sorrow. 
For  they  knew  that  their  blood  would  bedew  it  to-morrow, 

*Twas  the  few  faithful  ones,  who  with  Cameron  were  lying 
Concealed  'mong  the  mist  where  the  heath-fowl  were 

crying. 
For  the  horsemen  of  Earlshall  around  them  were  hovering. 
And  their  bridle-reins  rung  through  the  thin  misty  covering. 

Their  faces  were  pale,  and  their  swords  were  unsheathed. 
But  the  vengeance  that  darkened  their  brow  was  un- 

breathed : 
With  eyes  raised  to  Heaven,  in  meek  resignation, 
They  sung  their  last  song  to  the  Qod  of  Salvation. 

The  hills  with  the  deep  mournful  music  were  ringing. 
The  curlew  and  plover  in  concert  woto  &m^\w^\ 
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But  the  melody  died  'mid  derision  and  langhter. 

As  the  hosts  of  th'  ungodly  rushed  on  to  the  slaughter. 

Though  in  mist,  and  in  darkness,  and  fire  they  were 

shrouded, 
Tet  the  souls  of  the  righteous  were  calm  and  unclouded ; 
Their  dark  eyes  shot  lightning,  as,  proud  and  unbending. 
They  stood  like  the  rock  whjch  the  lightning  is  rending. 

The  muskets  were  flashing,  the  blue  swords  were  gleaming^ 
The  helmets  were  cleft,  and  the  red  blood  was  streaming; 
The  heavens  were  dark,  and  the  thunder  was  rolling. 
While  in  Wellwood's  dark  moorlands  the  mighty  were 
falling. 

When  the  righteous  were  fallen,  and  the  combat  had 

ended, 
A  chariot  of  fire  through  the  dark  cloud  descended. 
Its  attendants  were  angels,  and  cherubs  of  whiteness. 
And  its  burning  wheels  turned  upon  axles  of  brightness ; 

A  seraph  unfolded  the  doors  bright  and  shining, 
All  dazzling  like  gold  of  the  seventh  refining ; 
And  the  souls  that  came  forth  out  of  great  tribulation 
Have  mounted  the  chariot  and  steeds  of  salvation. 

On  the  arch  of  the  rainbow  the  chariot  is  gliding, 
Through  the  paths  of  the  thunder  the  horsemen  are 

riding; 
Glide  swiftly,  bright  spirits,  the  prize  is  before  ye, 
A  crown  never  fading,  a  kingdom  of  glory* 

HiSLOP. 
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ON  A  DECEASED  CHILD. 

And  this  is.  death !  how  cold  and  still, 

And  yet  how  lovely  it  appears  I 
Too  cold  to  let  the  gazer  smile, 

And  yet  too  beautiful  for  tears. 
The  sparkling  eye  no  more  is  bright, 

The  cheek  has  lost' its  rose-like  red ; 
And  yet  it  is  with  strange  delight 

I  stand  and  gaze  upon  the  dead. 

But  when  I  see  the  fair  wide  brow. 

Half-shaded  by  the  silken  hair, 
That  never  looked  so  fair  as  now, 

When  life  and  health  were  laughing  there, 
I  wonder  not  that  grief  should  swell 

So  wildly  upward  in  the  breast, 
And  that  strong  passion  once  rebel, 

That  need  not,  cannot  bo  suppressed. 

I  wonder  not  that  parents'  eyes. 

In  gazing  thus,  grow  cold  and  dim, 
That  burning  tears  and  aching  sighs 

Are  blended  with  the  funeral  hymn ; 
The  spirit  hath  an  earthly  part. 

That  weeps  when  earthly  pleasure  flies, 
And  heaven  would  scorn  the  frozen  heart 

That  melts  not  when  the  infant  dies. 

And  yet,  why  mourn?  that  deep  repose 
Shall  never  more  be  broke  by  pain ; 

Tho:>e  lips  no  more  in  sighs  unclose. 
Those  eyes  shall  never  vreep  a^am. 
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For  think  not  that  the  blushing  flower 
Shall  wither  in  the  churchyard  sod, 

Twas  made  to  gild  an  angel's  bower 
Within  the  paradise  of  Qod. 

Once  more  I  gaze — and  swift  and  far 

The  clouds  of  death  and  sorrow  fly, 
I  see  thee  like  a  new-bom  star 

Move  up  thy  path-way  in  the  sky : 
The  star  hath  rays  serene  and  bright, 

But  cold  and  pale  compared  with  thine ; 
For  thy  orb  shines  with  heavenly  light, 

With  beams  unfading  and  divine. 

Then  let  the  burthened  heart  be  free. 

The  tears  of  sorrow  all  be  shed. 
And  parents  calmly  bend  to  see 

The  mournful  beauty  of  the  dead ; 
Thrice  happy — that  their  infant  bears 

To  heaven  no  darkening  stains  of  sin ; 
And  only  breathed  life's  morning  airs 

Before  its  noon-day  storms  begin. 

Farewell !  I  shall  not  soon  forget ! 

Although  thy  heart  hath  ceased  to  beat, 
My  memory  warmly  treasures  yet 

Thy  features  calm  and  mildly  sweet ; 
But  no,  that  look  is  not  the  last, 

We  yet  may  meet  where  seraphs  dwell, 
Where  love  no  more  deplores  the  past. 

Nor  breathes  that  withering  word — Farewell ! 

Feabody. 
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HYMN  OF  NATURE. 

God  of  the  earth's  extended  plains ! 

The  dark  green  fields  contented  lie; 
The  mountains  rise  like  holy  towers 

Where  man  might  commune  with  the  sky ; 
The  tall  cliff  challenges  the  storm 

That  lours  upon  the  vale  below, 
Where  shaded  fountains  send  their  streams 

With  joyous  music  in  their  flow. 

God  of  the  dark  and  heavy  deep ! 

The  waves  lie  sleeping  on  the  sands, 
Till  the  fierce  trumpet  of  the  storm 

Hath  summoned  up  their  thundering  bands ; 
Then  the  white  sails  are  dashed  like  foam. 

Or  hurry,  trembling,  o'er  the  seas. 
Till,  calmed  by  thee,  the  sinking  gale 

Serenely  breathes,  depart  in  peace. 

God  of  the  forest's  solemn  shade ! 

The  grandeur  of  the  lonely  tree. 
That  wrestles  singly  with  the  gale. 

Lifts  up  admiring  eyes  to  thee ; 
But  more  majestic  far  they  stand. 

When,  side  by  side,  their  ranks  they  form, 
To  weave  on  high  their  plumes  of  green. 

And  fight  their  battles  with  the  storm. 

God  of  the  light  and  viewless  air ! 

Where  summer  breezes  sweetly  flow, 
Or,  gathering  in  their  angry  might, 

The  £erce  and  wintry  tempests  \Aovj  \ 
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All — ^from  the  evening's  plaintive  sigh, 
That  hardly  lifts  the  drooping  flower, 

To  tlie  wild  whirlwind's  midnight  cry — 
Breathe  forth  the  language  of  thy  power. 

God  of  the  fair  and  open  sky ! 

How  gloriously  above  us  springs 
The  tented  dome  of  heavenly  blue. 

Suspended  on  the  rambow's  rings ! 
Each  brilliant  star  that  sparkles  through, 

Each  gilded  cloud  that  wanders  free 
In  ovcning^s  purple  radiance,  gives 

The  beauty  of  its  praise  to  thee. 

God  of  the  rolling  orbs  above ! 

Thy  name  is  written  clearly  bright 
In  the  warm  day's  unvarying  blaze, 

Or  evening's  golden  shower  of  light. 
For  every  fire  that  fronts  the  sun, 

And  every  spark  that  walks  alone 
Around  the  utmost  verge  of  heaven. 

Were  kindled  at  thy  burning  throne. 

God  of  the  world !  the  hour  must  come, 

And  nature's  self  to  dust  return ; 
Her  crumbling  altars  must  decay, 

Her  incense  fires  shall  cease  to  bum ; 
But  still  her  grand  and  lovely  scenes 

Have  made  man's  warmest  praises  flow ; 
For  hearts  grow  holier  as  they  trace 

The  beauty  of  the  world  below. 

Feabody, 
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EXCOMMUNICATION  OF  THE  CID. 

It  was  when  from  Spain,  across  the  main,  the  Cid  had 

come  to  Bome, 
He  chanced  to  see  chairs  four  and  three  beneath  Saint 

Peter's  dome. 
**Now  tell,  I  pray,  what  chairs  be  they?" — **  Seven  kings 

do  sit  thereon. 
As  well  doth  suit,  all  at  the  foot  of  the  holy  Father's 

throne. 

The  Pope  he  sitteth  above  them  all,  that  they  may  kiss 

his  toe. 
Below  the  keys  the  Flower-de-lys  doth  make  a  gallant 

show ; 
For  his  great  puissance,  the  King  of  France  next  to  the 

Pope  may  sit, 
The  rest  more  low,  all  in  a  row,  as  doth  their  station  fit." — 

<*  Ha ! "  quoth  the  Cid,  **  now  God  forbid !  it  is  a  shame* 

I  wiss. 
To  see  the  Castle  planted  beneath  the  Flower-de-lys. 
No  harm  I  hope,  good  Father  Pope,  although  I  move  thy 

chair." 
In  pieces  small  he  kicked  it  all  ('twas  of  the  ivory  fair). 

The  Pope's  own  seat  ho  from  his  feet  did  kick  it  far  away, 
And  the  Spanish  chair  he  planted  upon  its  place  that 

day; 
Above  them  all  he  planted  it,  and  laughed  right  bitterly ; 
Looks  sour  and  bad,  I  trow  he  had,  as  grim  as  grim  might 

be. 
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Now  when  the  Pope  was  aware  of  this,  he  was  an  angry 

man. 
His  lips  that  night,  with  solemn  rite,  pronounced  the 

awful  ban ; 
The  curse  of  Qod,  who  died  on  rood,  was  on  that  sinner's 

head — 
To  hell  and  woe  man's  soul  must  go,  if  once  that  curse  be 

laid. 

I  wot,  when  the  Cid  was  aware  of  this,  a  woeful  man  was  he, 
At  dawn  of  day  he  came  to  pray,  at  the  blessed  Father's 

knee: 
**  Absolve,  blessed  Father,  have  pity  upon  me. 
Absolve  my  soul,  and  penance  I  for  my  sin  will  dree." 

"  Who  is  the  sinner,"  quoth  the  Pope,  "  that  at  my  foot 

doth  kneel?" 
**  I  am  Rodrigo  Diaz — a  poor  baron  of  Castille." — 
Much  marvelled  all  were  in  the  hall,  when  that  name 

they  heard  him  say. 
"  Rise  up,  rise  up,"  the  Pope  he  said,  "  I  do  thy  guilt 

away : — 

"I  do  thy  guilt  away,"  he  said,  "and  my  curse  I  blot  it  out ; 
God  save  Rodrigo  Diaz,  my  Christian  champion  stout ; 
I  trow,  if  I  had  known  thee,  my  grief  it  had  been  sore, 
To  curse  Ruy  Diaz  do  Bivar,  God's  scourge  upon  the  Moor." 

LOCKHART. 
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ZABA'S  EAB-BINGS. 

•  Mt  ear-rings !  my  ear-rings !  they've  dropt  into  the  well, 

And  what  to  say  to  MuQa,  I  cannot,  cannot  tell." 

Twas  thus,  Granada's  fountain  by,  spoke   Albuharez' 

daughter, — 
'^  The  well  is  deep,  far  down  they  lie,  beneath  the  cold 

blue  water. 
To  me  did  Mu^  give  them,  when  he  spake  his  sad  farewell. 
And  what  to  say  when  he  comes  back,  alas !  I  cannot  tell. 

**  My  ear-rings  I  my  ear-rings !  they  were  pearls  in  silver 
set, 

That  when  my  Moor  was  far  away,  I  ne'er  should  him 
forget. 

That  I  ne'er  to  other  tongue  should  list,  nor  smile  on 
other's  tale. 

But  remember  he  my  lips  had  kissed,  pure  as  those  ear- 
rings pale. 

When  he  comes  back,  and  hears  that  I  have  dropped 
them  in  the  well, 

O  what  will  Muqa  think  of  me,  I  cannot,  cannot  tell. 

**  My  ear-rings !  my  ear-rings !  he'll  say  they  should  have 

been. 
Not  of  pearl  and  of  silver,  but  of  gold  and  glittering  sheen. 
Of  jasper  and  of  onyx,  and  of  diamond  shining  clear, 
Changing  to  the  changing  light,  with  radiance  insincere^ 
That  changeful  mind  unchanging  gems  are  not  befitting 

well — 
Thus  will  he  think^and  what  to  say^alusl  1  cwi\icA.Vi\\* 
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*  He'll  think  when  I  to  market  went,  I  loitered  by  the 

way; 
He'll  think  a  willing  ear  I  lent  to  all  the  lads  might  say ; 
He'll  think  some  other  lover's  hand  among  my  tresses 

noosed, 
From  the  ears  where  he  had  placed  them,  my  rings  of 

pearl  unloosed ; 
He'll  think  when  I  was  sporting  so  beside  this  marble  well. 
My  pearls  fell  in — and  what  to  say,  alas !  I  cannot  tell. 

"  He'll  say  I  am  a  woman,  and  we  are  all  the  same ; 
He'll  say  I  loved  when  he  was  here  to  whisper  of  his  flame — 
But  when  ho  went  to  Tunis  my  virgin  troth  had  broken, 
And  thought  no  more  of  Muga^  and  cared  not  for  his 

token. 
My  ear-rings !  my  ear-rings  I  oh,  luckless,  luckless  well ! 
For  what  to  say  to  Muga,  alas !  I  cannot  tell. 

"  I'll  tell  the  truth  to  Muga,  and  I  hope  he  will  believe — 
That  I  have  thought  of  him  at  morning,  and  thought  of 

him  at  eve ; 
That  musing  on  my  lover,  when  down  the  sun  was  gone. 
His  cjir-rings  in  my  hand  I  held,  by  the  fountain  all  alone; 
And  that  my  mind  was  o'er  the  sea,  when  from  my  hand 

they  fell, 
And  that  deep  his  love  lies  in  my  heart,  as  they  lie  in  the 

well." 

LOCKHART. 
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SPBINQ. 

Tub  sweet  south  wind,  so  long 
Sleeping  in  other  climes,  on  sunny  seas, 
Or  dallying  gaily  with  the  orange-trees 

In  the  bright  land  of  song, 
Wakes  unto  us,  and  laughingly  sweeps  by, 
Like  a  glad  spirit  of  the  sunlit  sky. 

The  labourer  at  his  toil 
Feels  on  his  cheek  its  dewy  kiss,  and  lifts 
His  open  brow  to  catch  its  fragrant  gifts — 

The  aromatic  spoil 
Borne  from  the  blossoming  gardens  of  the  south — 
While  its  faint  sweetness  lingers  round  his  mouth. 

The  bursting  buds  look  up 
To  greet  the  sunlight,  while  it  lingers  yet 
On  the  warm  hill-side ;  and  the  violet 

Opens  its  azure  cup 
Meekly,  and  countless  wild-flowers  wake  to  fling 
Their  earliest  incense  on  the  gales  of  spring. 

The  reptile  that  hath  lain 
Torpid  so  long  within  his  wintry  tomb, 
Pierces  the  mould,  ascending  from  its  gloom 

Up  to  the  light  again ; 
And  the  lithe  snake  crawls  forth  from  caverns  chill. 
To  bask  as  erst  upon  the  sunny  hill. 

Continual  songs  arise 
From  universal  nature ;  birds  and  streams 
Mingle  their  voices,  and  the  glad  earth  seems 

A  socond  Paradise  I 
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Thrice-blessed  Spring !  thou  bearest  gifts  divine ! 
Sunshine,  and  song,  and  fragrance — all  are  thine. 

Nor  unto  earth  alone — 
Thou  hast  a  blessing  for  the  human  heart. 
Balm  for  its  wounds  and  healing  for  its  smart, 

Telling  of  Winter  flown. 
And  bringing  hope  upon  thy  rainbow  wing. 
Type  of  eternal  lift) — thrice-blessed  Spring ! 

Burleigh. 


A    REQUIEM. 

At,  pale  and  silent  maiden. 

Cold  as  thou  licst  there. 
Thine  was  the  sunniest  nature 

That  ever  drew  the  air. 
The  wildest  and  most  wayward, 

And  yet  so  gently  kind, 
Thou  seemedst  but  to  body 

A  breath  of  summer  wind. 

Into  the  eternal  shadow 

That  girds  our  life  around. 
Into  the  infinite  silence 

Wherewith  Death's  shore  is  bound. 
Thou  hast  gone  forth,  beloved ! 

And  I  were  mean  to  weep, 
That  thou  hast  left  Life's  shallows 

And  dost  possess  the  deep. 

Thou  liest  low  and  silent. 
Thy  heart  is  cold  and  stUl, 
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Thine  eyes  arQ  shut  for  ever, 

And  Death  hath  had  his  will ; 
He  loved  and  would  have  taken, 

I  loved  and  would  have  kept. 
We  strove — and  he  was  stronger. 

And  I  have  never  wept. 

Let  him  possess  thy  body. 

Thy  soul  is  still  with  me, 
More  sunny  and  more  gladsome 

Than  it  was  wont  to  be  : 
Thy  body  was  a  fetter 

That  bound  me  to  the  flesh. 
Thank  God  that  it  is  broken. 

And  now  I  live  afresh ! 

Now  I  can  see  thee  clearly ; 

The  dusky  cloud  of  clay. 
That  hid  thy  starry  spirit. 

Is  rent  and  blown  away : 
To  earth  I  give  thy  body, 

Thy  spirit  to  the  sky, 
I  saw  its  bright  wings  growing, 

And  knew  that  thou  must  fly. 

Now  I  can  love  thee  truly, 

For  nothing  comes  between 
The  senses  and  the  spirit. 

The  seen  and  the  unseen ; 
Lifts  the  eternal  shadow. 

The  silence  bursts  apart. 
And  the  soul's  boundless  future 

Is  present  in  my  heart,  l/n^^^^iA^ 
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A  BEYEBIE. 

In  the  twilight  deep  and  silent 

Comes  thy  spirit  unto  mine. 
When  the  starlight  and  the  moonlight. 

Over  cliff  and  woodland  shine, 
And  the  quiver  of  the  river 

Seems  a  thrill  of  joy  benign. 

Then  I  rise  and  go  in  fancy 

To  the  headland  by  the  sea, 
When  the  evening-star  throbs  setting 

Through  the  dusky  cedar-tree ; 
And,  from  under  low-voiced  thunder. 

From  the  surf  swells  fitfully. 

Then  within  my  soul  I  feel  thee, 

Like  a  dream  of  bygone  years ; 
Visions  of  my  childhood  murmur 

Their  old  madness  in  mine  ears, 
Till  the  pleasance  of  thy  presence 

Crowds  my  heart  with  blissful  tears. 

All  the  wondrous  dreams  of  boyhood. 
All  youth's  fiery  thirst  of  praise, 

All  the  surer  hopes  of  manhood 
Blossoming  in  sadder  days, 

Joys  that  bound  me,  griefs  that  crowned  me. 
With  a  better  wreath  than  bays. 

All  the  longings  after  freedom. 
The  vague  love  oi  Vvwmasx.-Vmd^ 
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Wandering  far  and  near  at  random, 

Like  a  dead  leaf  on  the  wind, 
Bousing  only  in  the  lonely 

Twilight  of  an  aimless  mind. 

All  of  these,  0  best-beloved ! 

Happiest  present  dreams  and  past, 
In  thy  love  find  safe  fulfilment. 

Ripened  into  truth  at  last ; 
Faith  and  beauty,  hope  and  duty, 

To  one  centre  gather  fast. 

How  my  spirit,  like  an  ocean. 

At  the  breath  of  thine  awakes. 
Leaps  its  shores  in  mad  exulting, 

And  in  foamy  music  breaks. 
Then,  down  sinking,  lioth  shrinking 

From  the  tumult  that  it  makes  I 

Blazing  Hesperus  hath  sunken 

Low  adown  the  pale  blue  west. 
And  with  blazing  splendour  crownoth 

The  horizon's  piny  crest ; 
Thoughtful  quiet  stills  the  riot 

Of  wild  longing  in  my  breast. 

Home  I  loiter  through  the  moonlight 

Underneath  the  quivering  trees. 
Which,  as  if  a  spirit  stirred  them, 

Sway  and  bend,  till,  by  degrees. 
The  faint  surge's  murmur  merges 

In  the  rustle  of  the  breeze. 


\ 
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TO  AN  EARLY  FRIEND, 

I  CANNOT  think  that  thou  shouldst  pass  away. 

Whose  life  to  mine  is  an  eternal  law, 

A  piece  of  nature  that  can  have  no  flaw, 

A  new  and  certain  sunrise  every  day ; 

But,  if  thou  art  to  be  another  ray 

About  the  Sun  of  life,  and  art  to  live 

Free  from  all  of  thee  that  was  fugitive. 

The  debt  of  Love  I  will  more  fully  pay, 

Not  downcast  with  the  thought  of  thee  so  high, 

i    But  rather  raised  to  be  a  nobler  man, 
And  more  divine  in  my  humanity. 
As  knowing  that  the  waiting  eyes  which  scan 
My  life,  are  lighted  by  a  purer  being, 

And  ask  meek,  calm-browed  deeds,  with  it  agreeing. 

Lowell. 


THE  FATHERLAND. 

Where  is  the  true  man's  fatherland  ? 
Is  it  where  he  by  chance  is  bom  t 
Doth  not  the  yearning  spirit  scorn 
In  such  scant  borders  to  be  spanned  I 
O  yes !  his  fatherland  must  be. 
As  the  blue  heaven,  wide  and  free  I 

Is  it  alone  where  freedom  is,' 

Where  God  is  God,  and  man  is  man  ? 

Doth  he  not  claim  a  broader  span 
For  the  soul's  love  of  home  than  this  ? 
O  yes !  his  fatherland  must  be. 
As  the  blue  heaven,  m^o  mx^^t^^\ 
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Where'er  a  human  heart  doth  wear 
Joy's  myrtle-wreath,  or  sorrow's  gyves, 
Where'er  a  human  spirit  strives 

After  a  life  more  true  and  fair, 

There  la  the  true  man's  birth-place  grand, 

His  is  a  world-wide  fatherland ! 

Where'er  a  single  slave  doth  pine, 

Where'er  one  man  may  help  another — 
Thank  God  for  such  a  birthright,  brother — 

That  spot  of  earth  is  thine  and  mine ! 

There  is  the  true  man's  birth-place  grand. 

His  is  a  world-wide  fatherland  2 

Lowell. 


A  FUNERAL. 

Slowly  and  softly  let  the  music  go. 

As  ye  wind  upwards  to  the  gray  church-tower ; 

Check  the  shrill  hautboy,  let  the  pipe  breathe  low — 

Tread  lightly  on  the  pathside  daisy  flower, 

For  she  you  carry  was  a  gentle  bud, 

Loved  by  the  unsunned  drops  of  silver  dew ; 

Her  voice  was  like  the  whisper  of  the  wood 

In  prime  of  even,  when  the  stars  are  few. 

Lay  her  all  gently  in  the  flowerful  mould, 

Weep  with  her  one  brief  hour ;  then  turn  away — 

Go  to  hope's  prison — and  from  out  the  cold 

And  solitary  gratings  many  a  day 

Look  forth :  'tis  said  the  world  is  growing  old — 

And  streaks  ofoHent  light  in  Time'B\iorv2.oiv'^\dw^. 
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Rise,  said  the  Master,  come  unto  the  feast : — 

She  heard  the  call  and  rose  with  willing  feet : 

But,  thinking  it  not  otherwise  than  meet 

For  such  a  bidding  to  put  on  her  best, 

She  is  gone  from  us  for  a  few  short  hours 

Into  her  bridal  closet,  there  to  wait 

For  the  unfolding  of  the  palace  gate 

That  gives  her  entrance  to  the  blissful  bowers. 

We  have  not  seen  her  yet ;  though  we  have  been 

FuU  often  to  her  chamber  door,  and  oft 

Have  listened  underneath  the  postern  green. 

And  laid  fresh  flowers,  and  whispered  short  and  soft : 

But  she  hath  made  no  answer,  and  the  day 

From  the  clear  west  is  fading  fast  away. 

Alford. 


HYMN  FOE  ALL  SAINTS'  DAY. 

Stand  up  before  your  God, 

You  army  bold  and  bright, 
Saints,  martyrs,  and  confessors, 

In  your  robes  of  white ; 
The  church  below  doth  challenge  you 

To  an  act  of  praise, 
Ready  with  mirth  in  all  the  earth 

A  joyful  song  to  raise. 

Stand  up  before  your  God, 

In  beautiful  array. 
Make  ready  all  your  instruments 

The  while  we  mo\xiTL  aa^  v^T> 
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For  we  must  stay  to  mourn  and  pray ; 

Some  prelude  to  our  song. 
For  the  fear  of  death  has  clogged  our  breath, 

And  our  foes  are  swift  and  strong. 

But  ye  before  your  God 

Are  hushed  from  all  alarm, 
Out  through  the  grave  and  gate  of  death 

Te  have  passed  into  the  calm ; 
Your  fight  is  done,  your  victory  won. 

With  peril,  and  toil,  and  blood. 
Among  the  slain,  on  the  battle-plain 

We  buried  ye  where  ye  stood. 

Stand  up  before  your  Qod, 

Although  we  cannot  hear 
The  new  song  he  hath  taught  you 

With  our  fleshly  ear ; 
Yet  still  we  bum  that  hymn  to  learn. 

And  from  the  church  below. 
Even  while  we  sing,  on  heavenward  wing. 

Some  happy  souls  shall  go. 

Ye  are  before  your  God, 

But  we  press  onward  still. 
The  soldiers  of  his  army, 

The  servants  of  Irs  will ; 
A  captive  band  in  foreign  land 

For  ages  long  we've  been. 
But  our  dearest  theme,  and  our  fondest  dream, 

Is  the  home  wo  have  never  seen 

We  soon  shall  see  our  God, 
The  hour  ia  waxing  on. 
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The  dayspriog  from  on  high  has  risen, 
And  the  night  is  past  and  gone ; 

The  light  of  earth  has  had  its  birth. 
And  it  shall  have  its  doom ; 

The  church  on  earth  are  few  in  birth, 
But  many  in  the  tomb. 


Alford. 


BEAUTY   IN  DEATH. 

Still  as  a  moonlight  ruin  is  thy  form. 

Or  meekness  of  carved  marble,  that  hath  prayed 

For  ages  on  a  tomb ;  serenely  laid 

As  some  fair  vessel  that  hath  bi*aved  the  storm 

And  passed  into  her  haven,  when  the  noise 

That  cheered  her  home  hath  all  to  silence  died. 

Her  crew  have  shoreward  parted,  and  no  voice 

Troubles  her  sleeping  image  in  the  tide. 

Sister  and  saint,  thou  art  a  closed  book, 

Whose  holy  printing  none  may  yet  reveal; 

A  few  days  thou  art  granted  us  to  look 

On  thy  clasped  binding ;  till  that  One  unseal, 

The  Lamb,  alone  found  worthy,  and  above 

Thou  teach  sweet  lessons  to  the  King  of  Love. 

Alford. 


MEETING  AGAIN. 

Tes,  we  shall  meet  again,  my  cherished  friend  ; 
Not  in  the  beautiful  aatumnaW^o^exB, 
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Whoro  WO  have  seen  the  waving  corn-fields  bend, 

And  twined  bright  garlands  of  the  harvest  flowers, 
And  watched  the  gleaners  with  their  golden  store — 

There  we  shall  meet  no  more. 

Not  in  the  wcll-remombcred  hall  of  mirth, 

Where  at  the  evening  hour  each  heart  rejoices. 

And  friends  and  kindred  crowd  the  social  hearth. 
And  the  glad  breathings  of  young  happy  voices, 

Strains  of  sweet  melody  in  concert  pour — 

There  we  shall  meet  no  more. 

Not  in  the  haunts  of  busy  strife,  which  bind 
Thy  soaring  spirit  to  base  mammon's  toil ; 

Where  the  revealings  of  thy  gifted  mind 
Exhaust  their  glories  on  a  barren  soil. 

With  few  to  praise,  to  wonder,  or  deplore — 

There  we  shall  meet  no  more. 

Yet  mourn  not  thus  :  in  realms  of  changeless  gladness, 

Where  friendship's  ties  are  never  crushed  and  broken, 
We  still  may  meet :  Heaven,  who  beholds  our  sadness. 

Hath  to  the  trusting  heart  assurance  spoken 
Of  that  blest  land,  where,  free  from  care  and  pain. 

Fond  friends  unite  again. 

Stanley. 


INVOCATION  TO  NIGHT. 

Come,  solemn  Night,  and  spread  thy  pall 
Wide  o'er  the  slumbering  shore  and  sen, 

And  hang  along  thy  vaulted  hall 
Tho  Btar-lighta  of  eternity  *, 
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Thy  beacons,  beautiful  and  bright- 
Isles  in  the  ocean  of  the  blest — 

That  guide  the  parted  spirit's  flight 
Unto  the  land  of  rest. 

Come — for  the  evening  glories  fade, 

Quenched  in  the  ocean's  depths  profound ; 
Come  with  thy  solitude  and  shade^ 

Thy  silence  and  thy  sound ; 
Awake  the  deep  and  lonely  lay 

From  wood  and  stream,  of  saddening  tone ; 
The  harmonies  unheard  by  day. 

The  music  all  thine  own ! 

And  with  thy  starry  eyes  that  weep 

Their  silent  dews  on  flower  and  tree, 
My  heart  shall  solemn  vigils  keep— 

My  thoughts  converse  with  thee ; 
Upon  whose  glowing  page  expand 

The  revelations  of  the  sky ; 
Which  knowledge  teach  to  every  land, 

Of  man's  high  destiny. 

For  while  the  mighty  orbs  of  fire 

(So  wildly  bright  they  seem  to  live) 
Feel  not  the  beauty  they  inspire. 

Nor  see  the  light  they  give ; 
Even  I,  an  atom  of  the  earth, 

Itself  an  atom  'midst  the  frame 
Of  nature — can  inquire  their  birth, 

And  ask  them  whence  they  came. 


Malcolm. 
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NIGHT. 


O  Night  !  how  beautiful  thy  golden  dress, 

On  which  so  many  stars  like  gems  are  strewed. 
So  mild  and  modest  in  thy  loveliness, 

So  bright,  so  glorious  in  thy  solitude  I 
The  soul  soars  upwards  on  its  holy  wings. 

Through  the  vast  ocean-paths  of  light  sublime. 
Visits  a  thousand  yet  unravelled  things ; 

And,  if  its  memories  look  to  earthly  time 
And  earthly  interests,  'tis  as  in  a  dream — 
For  earth  and  earthly  things  but  shadows  seem ; 

While  heaven  is  substance,  and  eternity. 

That  is  thy  temple.  Lord  I  'tis  worthy  thee. 
And  in  it  thou  hast  many  a  lamp  suspended, 

That  dazzles  not,  but  lights  rcsplendently ; 
And  there  thy  court  is — there  thy  court,  attended 

By  myriad,  myriad  messengers — the  song 
Of  countless  and  melodious  harps  is  heard. 
Sweeter  than  rill,  or  stream,  or  vernal  bird. 

The  dark  and  melancholy  woods  among. 
And  golden  worlds  in  that  wide  temple  glow, 

And  roll  in  brightness,  in  their  orbits  vast. 

And  there  the  future  mingles  with  the  past. 
An  unbeginning,  an  imending  now. 

BoWBINO. 
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WELCOME  TO  MAY. 

CoHB,  gentle  May ! 
Come  with  thy  robe  of  flowers, 
Come  with  thy  son  and  sky,  thy  clouds  and  showers ; 

Come,  and  bring  forth  unto  the  eye  of  day, 
From  their  imprisomng  and  mysterious  night, 
The  buds  of  many  hues,  the  children  of  thy  light. 

Come,  wondrous  May ! 
For,  at  the  bidding  of  thy  magic  wand. 
Quick  from  the  caverns  of  the  breathing  land. 

In  all  their  green  and  glorious  array 
They  spring,  as  spring  the  Persian  maids  to  hail 
Thy  flushing  footsteps  in  Cashmerian  vale. 

• 

Come,  vocal  May  I 
Come  with  thy  train,  that  high 
On  some  fresh  branch  pour  out  their  melody ; 

Or,  carolling  thy  praise  the  livelong  day, 
Sit  perched  in  some  lone  glen,  on  echo  calling, 
'Mid  murmuring  woods  and  musical  waters  falling. 

Come,  sunny  May ! 
Come  with  thy  laughing  beam. 
What  time  the  lazy  mist  melts  on  the  stream. 

Or  seeks  the  mountain-top  to  meet  thy  ray. 
Ere  yet  the  dew-drop  on  thine  own  soft  flower 
Hath  lost  its  light,  or  died  beneath  his  power. 

Come,  beautiful  May ! 
Like  youth  and  loveliness, 
The  month  all  love ;  oh,  come  in  thy  full  dress, 
The  drapery  of  dark  wintet  ca»\.  wwoj  \ 
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To  the  bright  eye  and  the  glad  heart  appear 
Queen  of  the  spring,  and  mistress  of  the  year, 

Tet  let  me,  sweetest  May  I 
Let  thy  fond  votaries  see, 
As  fade  thy  beauties,  all  the  vanity 

Of  this  world's  pomp ;  then  teach,  that  though  dccny 
In  his  short  winter  bury  beauty's  frame, 

In  fairer  worlds  the  soul  shall  break  his  sway. 
Another  spring  shall  bloom,  eternal  and  the  same. 

Lawrencb. 


THE  SEA. 

From  shore  to  shore  the  waters  sleep, 

Without  a  breath  to  move  them ; 
And  mirror  many  a  fathom  deep 

Rocks  round  and  skies  above  them. 
I  catch  the  sea-bird's  lightest  wail 

That  dots  the  distant  billow, 
And  hear  the  flappings  of  the  sail 

That  lull  the  sea-boy's  pillow. 

Anon,  across  the  glassy  bay. 

The  catspaw  gusts  come  creeping ; 
A  thousand  waves  are  soon  at  play, 

In  sunny  freshness  leaping. 
The  surge  once  more  talks  round  the  shore, 

The  good  ship  walks  the  ocean ; 
Seas,  skies,  and  men,  all  wake  again 

To  music,  healihi  and  moUon. 
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But  now  the  clouds,  in  angry  crowds, 

On  heaven's  grim  forehead  muster. 
And  wild  and  wide  sweeps  o'er  the  tide 

The  white  squall's  fitful  bluster. 
The  stout  ship  heels,  the  brave  heart  reels 

Before  the  'whelming  breaker; 
And  all  in  nature  quakes,  and  feels 

The  presence  of  its  Maker. 

O,  glorious  still  in  every  form. 

Untamed,  untrodden  ocean ; 
Beneath  the  sunshine  or  the  storm. 

In  stillness  or  commotion ; 
Be  mine  to  dwell  beside  the  swell, 

A  witness  of  thy  wonders ; 
Feel  thy  light  spray  around  me  play, 

And  thrill  before  thy  thunders ! 

While  yet  a  boy  I  felt  it  joy 

To  gaze  upon  thy  glories ; 
I  loved  to  ride  thy  stormy  tide. 

And  shout  in  joyous  chorus. 
With  calmer  brow  I  haunt  thee  now 

To  nurse  sublime  emotion ; 
My  soul  is  awed,  and  filled  with  God, 

By  thee,  majestic  ocean. 


Lyte. 


THE  CHARITIES  OF  THE  POOR. 

There  is  a  thought  so  purely  blest. 
That  to  its  use  1  otl  Tfepaix, 
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When  evil  breaks  my  spirit's  rest, 

And  pleasure  is  but  varied  care ; 
A  thought  to  gild  the  stormiest  skies, 

To  deck  with  flowers  the  bleakest  moor — 
A  thought  whose  home  is  Paradise, 

The  charities  of  poor  to  poor. 

It  were  not  for  the  rich  to  blame, 

If  they,  whom  fortune  seems  to  scorn, 
Should  vent  their  ill-content  and  shame 

On  others  less  or  more  forlorn : 
But,  that  the  veriest  needs  of  life 

Should  be  dispensed  with  freer  hand. 
Than  all  their  stores  and  treasures  rife — 

Is  not  for  them  to  understand. 

To  give  the  stranger's  children  bread, 

Of  your  precarious  board  the  spoil. 
To  watch  your  helpless  neighbour's  bed. 

And  sleepless  meet  the  morrow's  toil ; 
The  gifts,  not  profiPered  once  alone, 

The  daily  sacrifice  of  years ; 
And  when  all  else  to  give  is  gone, 

The  precious  gifts  of  love  and  tears  I 

Therefore,  lament  not,  honest  soul  I 

That  Providence  holds  back  ft*om  thee 
The  means  thou  might'st  so  well  control — 

Those  luxuries  of  charity. 
Manhood  is  nobler,  as  thou  art; 

And,  should  some  chance  thy  cofibrs  fill, 
IIow  art  thou  sure  to  keep  thine  heart, 

To  bold  unchanged  thy  loving  V\\\.\ 
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Wealth,  like  all  other  power,  is  blind. 

And  bears  a  poison  in  its  core. 
To  taint  the  best,  if  feeble,  mind. 

And  madden  that  debased  before. 
It  is  the  battle,  not  the  prize. 

That  fills  the  hero's  breast  with  joy ; 
And  industry  the  bliss  supplies. 

Which  mere  possession  might  destroy. 

MONCKTON  MiLNES. 


THE   CONVICT   SHIP. 

Morn  on  the  waters  1  and  purple  and  bright, 
Bursts  on  the  billows  the  flashing  of  light ; 
.  O'er  the  glad  waves,  like  a  child  of  the  sun, 
See  the  tall  vessel  goes  gallantly  on ; 
Full  to  the  breeze  she  unbosoms  her  sail, 
And  her  pennon  streams  onward,  like  hope,  in  the  gale ; 
The  winds  come  around  her,  and  murmur  and  song, 
And  the  surges  rejoice  as  they  bear  her  along. 
See !  she  looks  up  to  the  golden-edged  clouds. 
And  the  sailor  sings  gaily  aloft  in  her  shrouds : 
Onward  she  glides,  amid  ripple  and  spray, 
Over  the  waters,  away  and  away  I 
Bright  as  the  visions  of  youth  ere  they  part. 
Passing  away,  like  a  dream  of  the  heart ! 
Who,  as  the  beautiful  pageant  sweeps  by, 
Music  around  her,  and  sunshine  on  high, 
Pauses  to  think,  amid  glitter  and  glow, 
0 !  there  be  hearts  that  are  breaking  below. 

Kight  on  the  waves !  and  the  moon  is  on  high. 
Hung  like  a  gem  on  tlio  brow  oIl  \i\\<i  ^'j. 
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Treading  its  depths  in  the  power  of  her  might, 
And  turning  the  clouds,  as  they  pass  her,  to  light ; 
Look  to  the  waters !  asleep  on  their  breast, 
Seems  not  the  ship  like  an  island  of  rest! 
Bright  and  alone  on  the  shadowy  main, 
Like  a  heart-cherished  home  on  some  desolate  plain ! 
Who,  as  she  smiles  in  the  silvery  light, 
Spreading  her  wings  on  the  bosom  of  night. 
Alone  on  the  deep,  as  the  moon  in  the  sky, 
A  phantom  of  beauty— could  deem,  with  a  sigh, 
That  so  lovely  a  thing  is  the  mansion  of  sin. 
And  souls  that  are  smitten  lie  bursting  within ! 
Who,  as  he  watches  her  silently  gliding, 
Bemembers  that  wave  after  wave  is  dividing 
Bosoms  that  sorrow  and  guilt  could  not  sever. 
Hearts  that  are  parted  and  broken  for  ever  ? 
Or  dreams  that  he  watches,  afloat  on  the  wave. 
The  death-bed  of  hope,  or  the  young  spirit's  grave  t 
'Tis  thus  with  our  life :  while  it  passes  along. 
Like  a  vessel  at  sea,  amid  sunshine  and  song, 
Qaily  we  glide  in  the  gaze  of  the  world, 
With  streamers  afloat,  and  with  canvass  unfurled  ; 
All  gladness  and  glory,  to  wandering  eyes, 
Yet  chartered  by  sorrow,  and  freighted  with  sighs : 
Fading  and  false  is  the  aspect  it  wears, 
As  the  smiles  we  put  on,  just  to  cover  our  tears ; 
And  the  withering  thoughts  that  the  world  cannot  know. 
Like  heart-broken  exiles,  lie  burning  below ; 
Whilst  the  vessel  drives  on  to  that  desolate  shore. 
Where  the  dreams  of  our  childhood  are  vanished  and  o'er. 

Hervey. 
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THE  SHADOWS, 

Who  has  not  felt,  'mid  azure  skies, 

At  glowing  noon,  or  golden  even, 
A  soft  and  mellow  sadness  rise, 

And  tinge  with  earth  the  hues  of  heaven ! 

That  shadowing  consciousness  will  steal 

O'er  every  scene  of  fond  desire ; 
Linger  in  laughter^s  gayest  peal. 

And  close  each  cadence  of  the  lyre. 

In  the  most  radiant  landscape's  round. 
Lurk  the  dim  thoughts  of  crime  and  care ; 

Man's  toil  must  plough  the  teeming  ground, 
His  sigh  must  load  the  perfumed  air. 

O  for  the  suns  that  never  part. 

The  fields  with  hues  unfading  drest ; 

The  unfaltering  strain,  th'  unclouded  heart, 
The  joy,  the  triumph,  and  the  rest. 

Earl  of  Carlisle. 


ON  THE  ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY, 

Proudly  on  Cressy's  tented  wold 
The  lion-flag  of  England  flew ; 

As  proudly  gleamed  its  crimson  fold 
O'er  the  dun  heights  of  Waterloo : 

But  other  lyres  shall  greet  the  brave ; 

Bing  now,  that  we  liave  ireed  tYiQ  ^\^Ne, 
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The  ocean  plains  where  Nelson  bled, 
Fair  commerce  plies  with  peaceful  oar; 

Duteous  o'er  Britain's  clime  to  shed 
The  gathered  spoil  of  every  shore : 

To-day,  across  the  Atlantic  sea» 

Shout — shout  ye,  that  the  slave  is  free. 

And  eloquence,  in  rushing  streams, 
Has  flowed  our  halls  and  courts  along. 

Or  kindled  'mid  yet  loftier  dreams 
The  glowing  bursts  of  glowing  song : 

Let  both  their  noblest  burden  pour, 

To  tell  that  slavery  is  no  more. 

Bright  science  through  each  field  of  space 

Has  urged  her  mist-dispelling  car. 
Coy  nature's  hidden  reign  to  trace. 

To  weigh  each  wind,  and  count  each  star : 
Yet  stay,  thou  proud  philosophy. 
First  stoop  to  bid  mankind  be  free. 

And  freedom  has  been  long  our  own. 
With  all  her  soft  and  generous  train. 

To  gild  the  lustre  of  the  throne. 
And  guard  the  labour  of  the  plain  : 

Te  heirs  of  ancient  Runnymede ! 

Your  slaves— O I  could  it  be  ? — ^are  freed. 

Ah !  for  the  tale  the  slave  could  speak, 
Ah  I  for  the  shame  of  England's  sway ; 

On  Afric  sands  the  maddened  shriek, 
'Neath  Indian  suns  the  burning  day : 

Ye  sounds  of  guilt — ^ye  sights  of  gore — 

Away!  for  slavery  is  no  moie. 
Q 
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'Mid  the  drear  haunts  of  force  and  strife, 
The  ministers  of  peace  shall  stand. 

And  pour  the  welling  words  of  life 
Around  a  parched  and  thirsty  land ; 

While,  spread  beneath  the  tamarind  tree, 

Bise  **  happ7  homes  and  altars  free." 

Te  isles,  that  court  the  tropic  rays. 
Clustered  on  ocean's  sapphire  breast ; 

Te  feathery  bowers,  ye  flEury  bays, 

In  more  than  fable  now — **  the  blest :" 

Waft  on  each  gale  your  choral  strain, 

Till  every  land  has  rent  the  chain. 

O  England,  empire's  home  and  head. 
First  in  each  art  of  peace  and  power. 

Mighty  the  billow  crest  to  tread, 
Mighty  to  rule  the  battle  hour ; 

But  mightiest  to  relieve  and  save. 

Rejoice,  that  thou  hast  freed  the  slave. 

Earl  of  Cablislb. 


THE  SUNSHINE. 

I  LOVE  the  sunshine  everywhere — 
In  wood,  and  field,  and  glen ; 

I  love  it  in  the  busy  haunts 
Of  town-imprisoned  men. 

I  love  it,  when  it  streameth  in 

The  humble  cottage  door, 
And  casts  the  chequered  casement  shade 

Upon  the  red-bnck  {Loot. 
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I  love  U,  where  the  children  lie 

Deep  in  the  clovery  grass, 
To  watch  among  the  twining  roots, 

The  gold-green  beetle  pass. 

I  love  it,  on  the  breezy  sea. 

To  glance  on  sail  and  oar, 
While  the  great  waves,  like  molten  glass, 

Come  leaping  to  the  shore. 

I  love  it,  on  the  mountain-tops, 

Where  sleeps  the  thawless  snow ; 
And  half  a  kingdom,  bathed  in  light. 

Lies  stretching  out  below. 

O  yes,  I  love  the  sunshine ! 

Like  kindness,  or  like  mirth, 
Upon  a  human  countenance, 

Is  sunshine  on  the  earth. 

Upon  the  earth,  upon  the  sea. 

And  through  the  crystal  air. 
Or  piled-up  clouds,  the  gracious  sun 

Is  glorious  everywhere. 

Mary  Howitt. 


COWSLIPS. 

0 !  FRAGRANT  dwellcrs  of  the  lea. 
When  first  the  wild  wood  rings 

With  each  sound  of  vernal  minstrelsy, 
When  fresh  the  green  graaa  &]^tuv^\ 
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What  can  the  blessed  spring  restore 
More  gladd'ning  than  your  charms  I 

Bringing  the  memorjr  once  more 
Of  lorely  fields  and  fisums ! 

Of  thickets,  breezes^  birds,  and  flowers ; 

•Of  life's  unfolding  prime ; 
Of  thoughts  as  cloudless  as  the  hours ; 

Of  souls  without  a  crime. 

0  blessed,  blessed  do  je  seem, 
For  even  now,  I  turned, 

With  soul  athirst  for  wood  and  stream. 
From  streets  that  glared  and  burned. 

From  the  hot  town,  where  mortal  care 
His  crowded  fold  doth  pen ; 

Where  stagnates  the  polluted  air 
In  many  a  sultry  den. 

And  are  ye  here  ?  and  are  ye  here  I 
Drinking  the  dew  like  wine, 

'Midst  living  gales  and  waters  clear, 
And  heaven's  unstinted  shine. 

1  care  not  that  your  little  life 

Will  quickly  have  run  through, 
And  the  sward  with  summer  children  rife 
Keep  not  a  trace  of  you. 

For  again,  again,  on  dewy  plain, 

I  trust  to  see  you  rise. 
When  spring  renews  the  wild  wood  strain. 

And  bluer  gleam  tVe  aV\QB. 
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Again,  again,  when  many  springs 

Upon  my  grave  shall  shine, 
Here  shall  you  speak  of  vanished  things 

To  living*  hearts  of  mine. 

Mary  Howitt. 


SONG  TO  SPRING. 

Spring  !  spiing  I  beautiful  spring ! 
Hitherward  cometh  like  hope  on  the  wing — 
Pleasantly  looketh  on  streamlet  and  flood, 
Baiseth  a  chorus  of  joy  in  the  wood; 
Toucheth  the  bud,  and  it  bursts  into  bloom ; 
Biddeth  the  beautiful  rise  from  the  tomb ; 
Blcsseth  the  heart  like  a  heavenly  thing ! 
Spring  I  spring !  beautiful  spring ! 

Song  sweetly  saluteth  the  morn ; 
The  robin  awaketh  and  sits  on  the  thorn ; 
Timidly  warbles  while  yet  in  the  east. 
Twilight  from  duty  has  not  been  released ; 
Calleth  the  lark  that  ascendeth  on  high, 
Greeting  the  sun  in  the  depth  of  the  sky ; 
Telleth  the  talented  blackbird  to  sing — 
Welcome  I  O  welcome !  beautiful  spring ! 

Swain. 


THE  TOY  OF  THE  GIANT'S  CHILD. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  CHAMISSO. 

Burg  Nibdeck  is  a  mountain  in  Alsace,  high  and  Etrow^, 
Where  once  a  noble  oaatle  stood— the  giauXA  \iq\^  VV*  Vy[i%\ 
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Its  very  ruins  now  are  lost,  its  site  is  waste  and  lone. 
And  if  you  seek  for  giants  there,  they  are  all  deadend  ^one. 
The  giant's  daughter  once  came  forth  the  castle-gato  be- 
fore. 
And  played  with  all  a  child's  delight,  beside  her  father's 

door; 
Then  sauntering  down  the  precipice,  the  girl  did  gladly  go. 
To  see,  perchance,  how  matters  went  in  the  little  world 

below. 
With  few  and  easy  steps  she  passed  the  mountain  and  the 

wood; 
At  length  near  Haslach,  at  the  place  where  mankind 

dwelt,  she  stood ; 
And  many  a  town  and  village  fair,  and  many  a  field  so 

green. 
Before  her  wondering  eyes  appeared  a  strange  and  curious 

scene. 
And  as  she  gazed,  in  wonder  lost,  on  all  the  scene  around. 
She  saw  a  peasant  at  her  feet,  a-tilling  of  the  ground ; 
The  little  creature  crawled  about  so  slowly  here  and  there. 
And,  lighted  by  the  morning  sun,  his  plough  shone  blight 

and  fair. 
"O,  pretty  plaything!"  cried  the  child,  "I'll  take  thee 

home  with  me;" 
Then  with  her  infant  hands  she  spread  her  kerchief  on 

her  knee. 
And  cradling  horse,  and  man,  and  plough,  all  gently  on 

her  arm. 
She  bore  them  home  with  cautious  steps,  afraid  to  do 

^.    them  harm : 
She  hastes  with  joyous  steps  and  quick  (we  know  what 

children  are). 
And  0p)in^  soon  her  faiVvcT  out,  ^Xyq  ^o\i\ft<i  t\Qk\\\  afar — 
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**  0  father,  dearest  father,  such  a  playthitag  I  have  found, 
I  never  saw  so  fair  a  one  on  all  our  mountain  ground." 
Her  father  sat  at  table  then,  and  drank  his  wine  so  mild, 
And,  smiling  with  a  parent's  smile,  he  asks  the  happy 

child— 
**  What  struggling  creature  hast  thou  brought  so  carefully 

to  me  I 
Thou  leap'st  for  very  joy,  my  girl ;  come,  open,  let  us  see." 
She  opes  her  kerchief  carefully,  and  gladly,  you  may  deem. 
And  shows  her  eager  sire  the  plough,  the  peasant,  and  his 

team; 
And  when  she'd  placed  before  his  sight  the  new-found 

pretty  toy. 
She  clasped  her  hands,  and  screamed  aloud,  and  cried  for 

very  joy. 
But  her  father  looked  quite  seriously,  and  shaking  slow 

his  head, 
"  What  hast  thou  brought  me  home,  my  child  ?    This  is 

no  toy,"  ho  said ; 
•*  Go,  take  it  quickly  back  again,  and  put  it  down  below ; 
The  peasant  is  no  plaything,  girl — how  could'st  thou 

think  him  so  I 
So  go,  without  a  sigh  or  sob,  and  do  my  will,"  ho  said ; 
•*  For  know,  witliout  the  peasant,  girl,  we  none  of  us  had 

bread; 
'Tis  from  the  peasant's  hardy  stock  the  race  of  giants  are, 
The  peasant  is  no  plaything,  child — no,  God  forbid  he 

were  I " 

Richardson. 


ADABE. 

O  fWBBT  Adare !  O  loTely  Tale  t 

O  soft  retreat  of  sylyan  splendour  I 
Nor  summer  swi^  nor  morning  gale. 

E'er  hailed  a  scene  more  sofUy  tender. 
How  shall  I  tell  the  thousand  charms 

Within  thy  Terdant  bosom  dwellings 
Where  lulled  in  Nature's  fost'ring  arms, 

Soft  peace  abides  and  J07  excelling  I 

Ye  morning  airs,  bow  sweet  at  dawn 

The  slumbering  boughs  your  song  awaken, 
Or  linger  o'er  the  silent  lawn. 

With  odour  of  the  harebell  taken. 
Thou  rising  sun,  how  richly  gleams 

Thy  smile  from  far  E^nockfierna's  mountain. 
O'er  waving  woods  and  bounding  streams, 

And  many  a  grove  and  glancing  fountain. 

In  sweet  Adare,  the  jocund  spring 

His  notes  of  odorous  joy  is  breathing. 
The  wild  birds  in  the  woodland  sing, 

The  wild-flowers  in  the  vale  are  breathing. 
There  winds  the  Hague,  as  silver  clear, 

Among  the  elms  so  sweetly  flowing. 
There,  fragrant  in  the  early  year. 

Wild  roses  on  the  banks  are  blowing. 

The  wild  duck  seeks  the  sedgy  bank. 
Or  dives  beneath  the  glistening  billow, 

Where  graceful  droop  and  clustering  dank 
The  osier  bright  and  tub1^t\%  Vi!i\oN« . 
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The  hawthorn  scents  the  leafy  dale. 
In  thicket  lone  the  stag  is  helling, 

And  sweet  along  the  echoing  vale 
The  sound  of  vernal  joy  is  swelling. 


Qriffin. 


MORNING'S  DAWN. 

There  is  a  soft  and  fragrant  hour — 
Sweet,  fresh,  reviving,  is  its  power ; 

'Tis  when  a  ray 
Steals  from  the  veil  of  parting  night, 
And  hy  its  mild  prelusive  light. 

Foretells  the  day. 

'Tis  when  some  lingering  stars  scarce  shed 
O'er  the  mist-clad  mountain's  head 

Their  fairy  heam ; 
Then  one  hy  one,  retiring,  shroud, 
Dim  glitt'ring  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 

Their  last  faint  gleam. 

'Tis  when,  just  waked  from  transient  death 
By  some  fresh  zephy'rs  halmy  breath. 

The  unfolding  rose 
Sheds  on  the  air  its  rich  perfume. 
While  every  bud  with  deeper  bloom 

And  beauty  glows. 

'Tis  when  fond  nature,  genial  power ! 
Weeps  o'er  each  drooping  night-closed  flower, 
WMe  softly  fly 
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Those  doubtful  mistfly  that  leave  to  view 
Each  glowing  scene  of  various  hue 
That  charms  the  eye. 

Tis  when  the  restless  child  of  sorrow. 
Watching  the  wished-for  rising  morrow. 

His  couch  foregoes, 
And  seeks,  'midst  scenes  so  sweet,  so  mild. 
To  soothe  those  pangs  so  keen,  so  wild, 

Of  hopeless  woes. 

Nor  day,  nor  night,  this  hour  can  claim ; 
Kor  moonlight  ray,  nor  noontide  beam. 

Does  it  betray; 
But  fresh,  reviving,  dewy,  sweet, 
It  hastes  the  glowing  hours  to  meet 

Of  rising  day. 


Morgan. 


THE  HAUNTED  SPRING. 

Gaily  through  the  mountain  glen 

The  hunter's  horn  did  ring. 
As  the  milk-white  doe 
Escaped  his  bow, 

Down  by  the  haunted  spring. 
In  vain  his  silver  horn  he  wound, — 

'Twas  echo  answered  back ; 
For  neither  groom  nor  baying  hound 

Were  on  the  hunter^s  track ; 
In  vain  he  sought  the  milk-white  doe 
That  made  him  Btray,  aad'ac«^e^\v\A\iO'«, 
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For,  save  himself,  no  living  thing 
Was  by  the  silent  haunted  spring. 

The  purple  heath-bells,  blooming  fair. 

Their  fragrance  round  did  fling, 
As  the  hunter  lay, 
At  close  of  day, 

Down  by  the  haunted  spring. 
A  lady  fair,  in  robe  of  white. 

To  greet  the  hunter  came. 
She  kissed  a  cup  with  jewels  bright. 

And  pledged  him  by  his  name. 
**  O  lady  fair,"  the  hunter  cried, 
"Be  thou  my  love,  my  blooming  bride, — 
A  bride  that  well  might  grace  a  king ! 
Fair  lady  of  the  haunted  spring.*' 

In  the  fountain  clear  she  stooped. 
And  forth  she  drew  a  ring ; 
And  that  loved  knight 
His  faith  did  plight, 
Down  by  the  haunted  spring. 
But  since  that  day  his  chase  did  stray. 

The  hunter  ne*er  was  seen, 
And  legends  tell,  he  now  doth  dwell 

Within  the  hills  so  green. 
But  still  the  milk-white  doe  appears. 
And  wakes  the  peasant's  evening  fears. 
While  distant  bugles  faintly  ring 
Around  the  lonely  haunted  spring. 

Lover. 
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DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  EABTH  FOBETOLD. 

LuciFBR.  Ti8  earth  shall  lead  destruction;  she  shall  end. 
The  stars  shall  wonder  why  she  comes  no  more 
On  her  accustomed  orhit^  and  the  snn 
Miss  one  of  his  apostle  lights ;  the  moon. 
An  orphan  orb,  shall  seek  for  earth  for  aye, 
Through  time's  untrodden  depths,  and  find  her  not ; 
No  more  shall  mom,  out  of  the  holy  east, 
Stream  o'er  the  amber  air  her  level  light; 
Nor  evenings  with  the  spectral  fingers,  draw 
Her  star^sprent  curtain  round  the  head  of  earth; 
Her  footsteps  nerer  thence  again  shall  grace 
The  blue  sublime  of  HeaTen.    Her  grave  is  dug. 
I  see  the  stars,  night-clad,  all  gathering 
In  long  and  sad  procession.    Death's  at  work. 
And,  one  by  one,  shall  all  yon  wandering  worlds, 
Whether  in  orbed  path  they  roll,  or  trail. 
In  an  inestimable  length  of  light. 
Their  golden  train  of  tresses  after  them. 
Cease ;  and  the  sun,  centre  and  sire  of  light, 
The  keystone  of  the  world-built  arch  of  Heaven, 
Be  left  in  burning  solitude.    The  stars. 
Which  stand  as  thick  as  dewdrops  on  the  fields 
Of  Heaven,  and  all  they  comprehend,  shall  pass. 
The  spirits  of  all  worlds  shall  all  depart 
To  their  great  destinies ;  and  thou  and  I, 
Greater  in  grief  than  worlds,  shall  live  as  now. 
In  hell's  dark  annals  there  is  something  writ, 
Which  shall  amaze  man  yet.    There  I  to  thy  earth ! 

Anobl  of  Earth.    There  is  a  blind  world,  yet  unlit  by 
Boiling  around  the  extremcsi  edge  of  lig^ht ;  [Qod, 
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Where  all  things  are  disaster  and  decay. 

The  outcast  of  all  heing ;  no  one  thing 

Fitting  another :  that  is  fit  for  thee. 

Be  that  thy  world,  but  not  the  living  earth. 

Stretch  forth  Thy  shining  shield,  O  God  I  the  Heavens, 

Over  the  prostrate  earth,  an  armed  friend. 

And  save  her  from  the  swift  and  violent  hell 

Her  beauty  hath  enchanted !  from  the  wrath 

Of  love  like  his,  O  save  her,  though  by  death  I 

God.    Destruction  and  salvation  are  the  hands 
Upon  the  face  of  time.    When  both  unite, 
'  The  day  of  death  dawns.    Every  orb  exists 
Unto  its  preappointed  end :  and  earth. 
My  creature,  the  elect  of  worlds,  ere  all 
Is  saved.    The  world  shall  perish  as  a  worm 
Upon  destruction's  path ;  the  universe 
Evanish  like  a  ghost  before  the  sun. 
Yea,  like  a  doubt  before  the  truth  of  God ; 
Tet  nothing  more  than  death  shall  perish.    Then 
Rejoice,  ye  souls  of  God  regenerate, 
Ye  indwellers  divine  of  Deity ; 
In  Him  ye  are  immortal  as  Himself. 

Bailet. 


HEAVEN. 

Is  Heaven  a  place  where  pearly  streams 

Glide  over  silver  sand ! 
Like  childhood's  rosy  dazzling  dreams 

Of  some  far  faery  land  f 
Is  Heaven  a  clime  where  diamond  dews 

Glitter  on  fadeless  fiowerst 
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And  mir^  and  mxuAe  nng  aloud 
From  amaranthine  bowers! 


Ail  no  1  not  anoh,  not  sach  is  Heaven  I 

Surpassing  far  all  these ; 
Such  cannot  be  the  guerdon  given 

Man's  wearied  soul  to  please. 
For  saint  and  sinner  here  below 

Such  vain  to  be  have  proved : 
And  the  pure  spirit  will  despise 

Whate'er  the  sense  hath,  loved. 

There  we  shall  dwell  with  Sire  and  8on» 

And  with  the  mother-maid. 

And  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  one : 

In  glory  like  arrayed : 
And  not  to  one  created  thing 

Shall  our  embrace  be  given ; 

But  all  our  joy  shall  be  in  God, 

For  only  God  is  Heaven. 

BAII.ET. 


PRAYER  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

Grant  us,  O  God  1  that  in  Thy  holy  love 
The  universal  people  of  the  world 
May  grow  more  great  and  happy  every  day; 
Mightier,  wiser,  humbler,  too,  towards  Thee. 
And  that  all  ranks,  all  classes,  callings,  states 
Of  life,  so  far  as  such  seem  right  to  Thee, 
May  mingle  into  one,  like  sister  trees. 
And  so  in  one  stem  fLounaYi  y— VXskaX.  >x>\\w»% 
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And  powers  of  government  be  based  and  used 

In  good  and  for  the  people's  sake ; — that  each 

May  feel  himself  of  consequence  to  all, 

And  act  as  though  all  saw  him ; — that  the  whole 

The  mass  of  every  nation  may  so  do 

As  is  most  worthy  of  the  next  to  God ; 

For  a  whole  people's  souls,  each  one  worth  more 

Than  a  mere  world  of  matter,  make  combined, 

A  something  godlike — something  like  to  Thee. 

"We  pray  Thee  for  the  welfare  of  all  men. 

Let  monarchs  who  love  truth  and  freedom  feel 

The  happiness  of  safety  and  respect 

From  those  they  rule,  and  guardianship  from  Thee. 

Let  them  remember  they  are  set  on  thrones 

As  representatives,  not  substitutes 

Of  nations,  to  implead  with  God  and  man. 

Let  tyrants  who  hate  truth,  or  fear  the  free. 

Know  that  to  rule  in  slavery  and  error, 

For  the  mere  ends  of  personal  pomp  and  power. 

Is  such  a  sin  as  doth  deserve  a  hell 

To  itself  sole.    Let  both  remember,  Lord ! 

They  are  but  things  like-natured  with  all  nations ; 

That  mountains  issue  out  of  plains,  and  not 

Plains  out  of  mountains,  and  so  likewise  kings 

Are  of  the  people,  not  the  people  of  kings. 

And  let  all  feel,  the  rulers  and  the  ruled. 

All  classes  and  all  countries,  that  the  world 

Is  Thy  great  halidom ;  that  Thou  art  King, 

Lord !  only  owner  and  possessor.    Grant 

That  nations  may  now  see,  it  is  not  kings, 

Nor  priests,  they  need  fear  so  much  as  themselves ; 

That  if  they  keep  but  true  to  themselves,  and  free^ 

Bober,  enlightened,  godly — mortal  mcxL 
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Become  impassible  as  air,  one  great 

And  indestructible  substance  as  the  sea. 

Let  all  on  thrones  and  judgment-seats  reflect 

How  dreadful  Thy  revenge  through  nations  is 

On  those  who  wrong  them ;  but  do  Thou  grant,  Lord ! 

That  when  wrongs  are  to  be  redressed,  such  may 

Be  done  with  mildness,  speed,  and  fimmess,  not 

With  violence  or  hate,  whereby  one  wrong 

Translates  another — ^both  to  Thee  abhorrent. 

The  bells  of  time  are  ringing  changes  fast. 

Grant,  Lord !  that  each  fresh  peal  may  usher  in 

An  era  of  advancement,  that  each  change 

Prove  an  effectual,  lasting,  happy  gain. 

Grant  us.  All-maintaining  Sire  ! 
That  all  the  great  mechanic  aids  to  toil 
Man's  skill  hath  formed,  found,  rendered — whether  used 
In  multiplying  works  of  mind,  or  aught 
To  obviate  the  thousand  wants  of  life — 
May  much  avail  to  human  welfare  now 
And  in  all  ages  henceforth  and  for  ever. 
Let  their  effect  be.  Lord  I  to  lighten  labour. 
And  give  more  room  to  mind,  and  leave  the  poor 
Some  time  for  self-improvement.    Let  them  not 
Be  forced  to  grind  the  bones  out  of  their  arms 
For  bread,  but  have  some  space  to  think  and  feel 
Like  mortal  and  immortal  creatures.    God  ! 
Have  mercy  on  them  till  such  time  shall  come ; 
Look  Thou  with  pity  on  all  lesser  crimes. 
Thrust  on  men  almost  when  devoured  by  want. 
Wretchedness,  ignorance,  and  outcast  life ! 
Have  mercy  on  the  rich,  too,  who  pass  by 
The  means  they  have  at  hand  to  fill  their  minds 
With  serviceable  knowledge  tox  \\ie>m^\N^> 
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And  fellows,  and  support  not  tlio  good  causo 

Of  the  world's  better  future  I  Oh,  reward 

All  such  who  do,  with  peace  of  heart  and  power 

For  greater  good.    Have  mercy,  Lord  I  on  each 

And  all,  for  all  men  need  it  equally. 

May  peace,  and  industry,  and  commerce,  weld 

Into  one  land  all  nations  of  the  world, 

Rewedding  those  the  Deluge  once  divorced. 

Oh  I  may  all  help  each  other  in  good  things. 

Mentally,  morally,  and  bodily. 

Vouchsafe,  kind  Qod !  Thy  blessing  to  this  isle. 

Specially.    May  our  country  ever  lead 

The  world,  for  slie  is  worthiest ;  and  may  all 

Profit  by  her  example,  and  adopt 

Her  course,  wherever  great,  or  free,  or  just. 

May  all  her  subject  colonies  and  powers 

Have  of  her  freedom  freely,  as  a  child 

Receive th  of  its  parents.    Let  not  rights 

Be  wrested  from  us  to  our  own  reproach. 

But  granted.    We  may  make  the  whole  world  free, 

And  be  as  free  ourselves  as  ever,  more ! 

If  policy  or  self-defence  call  forth 

Our  forces  to  the  field,  let  us  in  Thee 

Place,  first,  our  trust,  and  in  Thy  name  we  shall 

O'ercome,  for  we  will  only  wage  the  right. 

Let  us  not  conquer  nations  for  ourselves, 

But  for  Thee,  Lord  I  who  hast  predestined  us 

To  fight  the  battles  of  the  future  now. 

And  so  have  done  with  war  before  Thou  comest. 

Till  then.  Lord  Qod  of  armies,  let  our  foes 

Have  their  swords  broken  and  their  cannon  burst, 

And  their  strong  cities  levelled ;  and  while  we 

War  faithfully  and  righteously,  im][»TOve, 
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Civilize,  Christianize,  the  lands  we  win 

From  savage  or  from  nature.  Thou,  O  God ! 

Wilt  aid  and  hallow  conquest,  as  of  old. 

Thine  own  immediate  nation's. 

Settle  in  peace  and  swell  the  gathering  hosts 

Of  the. great  Prince  of  Peace.    Oh !  may  the  hour 

Soon  come  when  all  false  gods,  Msecreeds,  false  prophets. 

Allowed  in  Thy  good  purpose  for  a  time. 

Demolished,  the  great  world  shall  be  at  last 

The  mercy-seat  of  God,  the  heritage 

Of  Christ,  and  the  possession  of  the  Spirit, 

The  comforter,  the  wisdom !  shall  all  be 

One  land,  one  home,  one  friend,  one  faith,  one  law. 

Its  ruler  God,  its  practice  righteousness. 

Its  life  peace !    For  the  one  true  faith  we  pray ; 

There  is  but  one  in  Heaven,  and  there  shall  be 

But  one  on  earth,  the  same  which  is  in  Heaven. 

Prophecy  is  more  true  than  history. 

Grant  us  our  prayers,  we  pray,  Lord !  in  the  name 

And  for  the  sake  of  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ, 

Our  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  who  with  Thee, 

And  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  reigneth  God 

Over  all  world?,  one  blessed  Trinity. 

Bailey. 


THE  WINE  CUP. 

Well  might  the  thoughtful  race  of  old 
With  ivy  twine  the  head 

Of  him  they  hailed  their  god  of  wine- 
Thank  God  \  Oac  \\<i  Va  dc^A*, 
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For  ivy  climbs  the  crumbling  hall 

To  decorate  decay ; 
And  Bpn&da  its  dark  deceitful  pall 

To  hide  what  wastes  away. 

And  wine  will  circle  round  the  brain 

As  ivy  o'er  the  brow, 
Till  what  could  once  see  far  as  stars 

Is  dark  as  Death's  eye  now. 

Then  dash  the  cup  down !  'tis  not  worth 

A  soul's  great  sacrifice ; 
The  wine  will  sink  into  the  earth, 

The  souly  the  soul — must  rise. 

Bailey, 


AUTUMN  WOODS. 

Ere,  in  the  northern  gale, 
The  summer  tresses  of  the  trees  are  gone, 
The  woods  of  autumn,  all  around  our  vale, 

Have  put  their  glory  on. 

The  mountains  that  infold, 
In  their  wide  sweep,  the  coloured  landscape  round, 
Seem  groups  of  giant  kings  in  purple  and  gold. 

That  guard  the  enchanted  ground. 

I  roam  the  woods  that  crown 
The  upland,  where  the  mingled  splendours  glow, 
Where  the  gay  company  of  trees  look  down 

On  the  green  fields  below. 
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My  steps  are  not  alone 
In  these  bright  walks ;  the  sweet  south-west,  at  play. 
Flies,  rustling,  where  the  painted  leaves  are  strown 

Along  the  winding  way. 

And  far  in  heaven,  the  while. 
The  sun  that  sends  the  gale  to  wander  here, 
Pours  out  on  the  fair  earth  his  quiet  smile — 

The  sweetest  of  the  year. 

O  autumn  I  why  so  soon 
Depart  the  hues  that  make  thy  forests  glad ; 
Thy  gentle  wind  and  thy  fair  sunny  noon. 

And  leave  thee  wild  and  sad. 

Ah,  'twere  a  lot  too  blest. 
For  ever  in  thy  coloured  shades  to  stray ; 
Amidst  the  kisses  of  the  soft  south-west 

To  rove  and  dream  for  aye ; 

And  leave  the  vain  low  strife 

• 

That  makes  men  mad,  the  tug  for  wealth  and  power. 
The  passions  and  the  cares  that  wither  life, 
And  waste  its  little  hour. 

Bryant. 


SONG  OF  THE  STARS. 

"When  the  radiant  mom  of  creation  broke, 

And  the  world  in  the  smile  of  God  awoke. 

And  the  empty  realms  of  darkness  and  death 

Were  moved  througli  t\iu\r  de^tVvs  by  his  miglity  breath ; 
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And  orbs  of  beauty,  and  spheres  of  flame, 

Prom  the  void  abyss,  by  myriads  came, 

In  the  joy  of  youth,  as  they  darted  away. 

Through  the  widening  wastes  of  space  to  play, 

Their  silver  voices  in  chorus  rung. 

And  this  was  the  song  the  bright  ones  sung : 

Away,  away,  through  the  wide,  wide  sky, 
The  fair  blue  fields  that  before  us  lie : 
Each  sun  with  the  worlds  that  round  us  roll, 
Each  planet  poised  on  her  turning  pole, 
"With  her  isles  of  green,  and  her  clouds  of  white. 
And  heV  waters  that  lie  like  fluid  light, 
"For  the  source  of  glory  uncovers  his  face, 
And  the  brightness  o'erflows  unbounded  space ; 
And  we  drink,  as  we  go,  the  luminous  tides. 
In  our  ruddy  air  and  our  blooming  sides ; 
Lo,  yonder  the  living  splendours  play ! 
Away !  on  our  joyous  path  away  I 

Bryant. 


THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  FIELD. 

Sweet  nurslings  of  the  vernal  skies. 

Bathed  in  soft  airs,  and  fed  with  dew. 
What  more  than  magic  in  you  lies, 

To  fill  the  heart's  fond  view  I 
In  childhood's  sports,  companions  gay, 
In  sorrow,  on  life's  downward  way. 
How  soothing !  in  our  last  decay 
Memorials  prompt  and  true. 
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Relics  ye  are  of  Eden's  bowers. 
As  pure,  as  fragrant,  and  as  fair, 

As  when  ye  crowned  the  sunshine  hours 
Of  happy  wanderers  there. 

Fallen  all  beside^the  world  of  life, 

How  is  it  stained  with  fear  and  strife ! 

In  reason's  world  what  storms  are  rife. 
What  passions  rage  and  glare  I 

Te  fearless  in  your  nests  abido^- 

Nor  may  we  scorn,  too  proudly  wise, 

Tour  silent  lessons,  undescried 
By  all  but  lowly  eyes : 

For  ye  could  draw  the  admiring  gaze 

Of  Him  who  worlds  and  hearts  surveys ; 

Your  order  wild,  your  fragrant  maze. 
He  taught  us  how  to  prize. 

Alas !  of  thousand  bosoms  kind 

That  daily  court  you  and  caress, 
How  few  the  happy  secret  find 

Of  your  calm  loveliness ! 
"  Live  for  to-day ;  to-morrow's  light 
To-morrow's  cares  shall  bring  to  sight. 
Go  sleep  like  closing  flowers  at  niglit. 
And  heaven  thy  mom  will  bless." 


Keblb. 


KBBLB.  fidS 


EVENING  HYMN. 

Tis  gone,  that  bright  and  orbed  blaze, 
Fast  fading  from  our  wistful  gaze : 
Ton  mantling  cloud  has  hid  from  sight 
The  last  faint  pulse  of  quivering  Ughi. 

In  darkness  and  in  weariness. 
The  traveller  on  his  way  must  press ; 
No  gleam  to  watch  on  tree  or  tower. 
Whistling  away  the  lonesome  hour. 

Sun  of  my  soul  I    Thou  Saviour  dear, 
It  is  not  night  if  thou  be  near : 
Oh,  may  no  eai'th-bom  cloud  arise 
To  hide  thee  from  thy  servant's  eyes. 

When  round  thy  wondrous  works  below. 
My  searching  rapture's  glance  I  throw, 
Tracing  out  wisdom,  power,  and  love. 
In  earth  or  sky,  in  stream  or  grove ; 

Or,  by  the  light  thy  words  disclose. 
Watch  time's  full  river  as  it  flows. 
Scanning  thy  gracious  providence. 
Where  not  too  deep  tor  mortal  sense ; 

When  with  dear  friends  sweet  talk  I  hold, 
And  all  the  flowers  of  life  unfold ; — 
Let  not  my  heart  within  me  burn. 
Except  in  alll  ihee  diBceni. 
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8UMMEB  LONGINGS. 

Ah  !  my  heart  is  weary  waiting, 
Waiting  for  the  May — 
Waiting  for  the  pleasant  rambles, 
Where  the  fragrant  hawthorn  brambles, 
With  the  woodbine  alternating, 

Scent  the  dewy  way. 
Ah  I  my  heart  is  weary  waiting, 
Waiting  for  the  May. 

Ah !  my  heart  is  sick  with  longing. 
Longing  for  the  May — 
Longing  to  escape  from  study, 
To  the  yonng  face  fair  and  ruddy. 
And  the  thousand  charms  belonging 

To  the  summer's  day. 
Ah !  my  heart  is  sick  with  longing, 
Longing  for  the  May. 

Ah !  my  heart  is  sore  with  sighing, 
Sighing  for  the  May — 
Sighing  for  their  sure  returning, 
When  the  summer  beams  are  burning, 
Hopes  and  flowers,  that  dead  or  dying, 

All  the  winter  lay. 
Ah !  my  heart  is  sore  with  sighing, 
Sighing  for  the  May. 

Ah  I  my  heart  is  pained  with  throbbing. 
Throbbing  for  the  May- 
Throbbing  for  the  sea-side  billows, 
Or  tlie  water-wooing  ^V\Ion?^\ 


'> 
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Where  in  laughing  and  in  sobbing, 

Qlide  the  streams  away. 
Ah  I  my  heart,  my  heart  is  throbbing. 

Throbbing  for  the  May. 

Waiting  sad,  dejected,  weary. 
Waiting  for  the  May. 
Spring  goes  by  with  wasted  warnings — 
Moon-lit  evenings,  sun-bright  mornings — 
Sunmier  comes,  yet  dark  and  dreary 

Life  still  ebbs  away ; 
Man  is  ever  weary,  weary. 
Waiting  for  the  May ! 

Anonymous. 


EVENING   THOUGHTS. 

'TwAS  eve.    The  lengthening  shadows  of  the  Oak 
And  weeping  birch,  swept  far  adown  the  vale ; 

And  nought  upon  the  hush  and  stillness  broke. 
Save  the  light  whisp'ring  of  the  spring-tidc  gale 

At  distance  dying ;  and  the  measured  stroke 
Of  woodmen  at  their  toil ;  the  feeble  wail 

Of  some  lone  stock-dove,  sootliing,  as  it  sank 

On  the  lulled  ear,  its  melody  that  drank. 

The  sun  had  set ;  but  his  expiring  beams 
Tet  lingered  in  the  west,  and  shed  around 

Beauty  and  softness  o'er  the  wood  and  streams. 

With  coming  night's  first  tinge  of  shade  imbrowned. 

The  light  clouds  mingled,  brightened  with  such  gleams 
Of  glory  as  the  seraph-shapes  surround^ 
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That  in  the  vision  of  the  good  deiscend, 
And  o*er  their  couch  of  sorrow  seem  to  hend. 

'Tis  tlius  in  solitude ;  but  sweeter  far, 

By  those  we  love,  in  that  all-soft'ning  hour. 

To  watch  with  mutual  eyes  each  coming  star. 
And  the  faint  moon-rays  streaming  through  our  bower 

Of  foliage,  wreathed  and  trembling,  as  the  car 
Of  night  rolls  duskier  onward,  and  each  flower 

And  shrub  that  droops  above  us,  on  the  sense 

Bccms  dropping  fragrance  more  and  more  intense. 

Anonymous. 


«*  BLESSED  ARE  THEY  THAT  HAVE  NOT  SEEN, 
AND  YET  HAVE  BELIEVED." 

We  saw  thee  not,  wlien  Thou  didst  tread, 
O  Saviour,  this  our  sinful  earth ; 
Ncr  heard  thy  voice  restore  the  dead, 
And  waken  them  to  second  birth ; 
Yet  we  believe  that  Thou  didst  come, 
And  quit  for  us  thy  glorious  home. 

We  were  not  with  the  faithful  few, 
Who  stood  thy  bitter  cross  around ; 
Nor  heard  thy  prayer  for  those  who  slew, 
Nor  felt  that  earthquake  rock  the  ground. 
We  saw  no  spear- wound  pierce  thy  side. 
But  we  believe  that  Thou  hast  died. 

No  angePs  message  met  our  ear, 
On  that  first  glorious  Ea&tex  day ; 
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**  The  Lord  is  risen.    He  is  not  here ; 
'*  Come  see  the  place  where  Jesus  lay." 
Bat  we  believe  that  Thou  didst  quell 
The  banded  powers  of  death  and  heJl. 

We  saw  Thee  not  return  on  high  ; 

And  now,  our  longing  sight  to  bless, 

No  ray  of  gloiy  from  the  sky 

Shines  down  upon  our  wilderness ; 

But  we  believe  that  Thou  art  there, 

And  seek  Thee,  Lord,  in  praise  and  prayer. 

Anonymous. 


PRAYER. 

Oo  when  the  morning  shineth, 

Go  when  the  noon  is  briglit,  ^  ...\ 

Go  when  the  day  declineth,  -v. 

Go  in  the  hush  of  night. 
Go  with  pure  mind  and  *feeling, 

Fling  earthly  thoughts  away, 
And  in  thy  chamber  kneeling, 

Do  thou  in  secret  pray. 

Remember  all  who  love  thee. 

All  who  are  loved  by  thee ; 
Pray  too  for  those  who  hate  thee, 

If  any  such  there  be. 
Then  for  thyself  in  meekness 

A  blessing  humbly  claim, 
And  link  with  each  petition, 

Thy  great  Redeemer's  name. 
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Or  if  'tis  e'er  denied  thee 

In  solitude  to  pray. 
Should  holy  thoughts  come  o'er  thee, 

When  friends  are  round  thy  way; 
Even  then  the  silent  breathing 

Of  thy  spirit  raised  aboye. 
Will  reach  his  throne  of  glory, 

Who  is  mercy,  truth,  and  1ot«  ! 

Oh,  not  a  joy  or  blessing 

With  this  can  we  compare. 
The  power  tliat  he  hath  given  us 

To  pour  our  souls  in  pmyer  I 
Whene'er  thou  pin'st  in  sadness. 

Before  his  footstool  fall. 
And  remember  in  thy  gladness. 

His  grace  who  gives  theo  all. 


Anonymous. 


THERE  IS  A  TONGUE  IN  EVERY  LEAF. 

There  is  a  tongue  in  every  leaf, 

A  voice  in  every  rill — 
A  voice  that  speaketh  everywhere, 
In  flood  and  fire,  through  earth  and  air ! 

A  tongue  that's  never  still  1 

'Tis  the  Great  Spirit,  wide  diffused 

Through  everything  we  see, 
That  with  our  spirits  communeth 
Of  things  myisterious — ^life  and  death, 

Time  and  eternity  I 
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I  see  him  in  the  blazing  sun. 

And  in  the  thunder-cloud ; 
I  hear  him  in  the  mighty  roar 
That  rusheth  through  the  forests,  hoar 

When  winds  are  raging  loud.  « 

I  feel  him  in  the  silent  dews, 

By  grateful  earth  betrayed ; 
I  feel  him  in  the  gentle  showers, 
The  soft  south  wind,  the  breath  of  flowers. 

The  sunshine,  and  the  shade. 

I  see  him,  hear  him,  everywhere, 

In  all  things — darkness,  light. 
Silence,  and  sound;  but,  most  of  all, 
When  slumber's  dusky  curtains  fall 

In  the  silent  hour  of  night. 

Anonymous. 


WATCHMAN,  WHAT  OF  THE  NIGHT! 

Sat,  watchman,  what  of  the  night ! 

Do  the  dews  of  the  morning  fall ! 
Have  the  orient  skies  a  border  of  light, 

Like  the  friage  of  a  funeral  pall  ? — 

The  night  is  fast  waning  on  high. 

And  soon  shall  the  darkness  flee, 
And  the  mom  shall  spread  o'er  the  blushing  sky, 

And  bright  shall  its  glories  be. 

But,  watchman,  what  of  the  night, 
When  sorrow  and  pain  are  mine, 
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And  the  pleasures  of  life,  so  sweet  and  bright, 
No  longer  around  me  shine  f — 

That  night  of  sorrow  thy  soul 

May  surely  prepare  to  meet, 
But  away  shall  the  clouds  of  thy  heaviness  roll, 

And  the  morning  of  joy  be  sweet. — 

But,  watchman,  what  of  the  night. 

When  the  arrow  of  death  is  sped. 
And  the  grave,  which  no  glimmering  star  can  light. 

Shall  be  my  sleeping  bed  ? — 

That  night  is  near,  and  the  cheerless  tomb 

Shall  keep  thy  body  in  store. 
Till  the  mom  of  eternity  rise  on  the  gloom. 

And  night  shall  be  no  more ! 

Anonymous. 


THE  FORGING  OF  THE  ANCHOR. 

Come,  see  the  Dolphin's  Anchor  forged ;  'tis  a  white  heat 
now; 

The  bellows  ceased,  the  flames  decreased ;  though  on  the 
forge's  brow 

The  little  flames  still  fitfully  play  through  the  sable  mound ; 

And  fitfully  you  still  may  see  the  grim  smiths  ranking 
round. 

All  clad  in  leathern  panoply,  their  broad  hands  only  bare  j 

Some  rest  upon  their  sledges  here,  some  work  the  wind- 
lass ^here. 
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The  windlass  strains  the  tackle  chains,  the  black  mound 

heaves  below, 
And  red  and  deep,  a  hundred  veins  burst  out  at  every  thrue; 
It  rises,  roars,  rends  all  outright — 0  Vulcan,  what  a  glow  1 
'Tis  blinding  white,  'tis  blasting  bright;  the  high  sun 

shines  not  so  I 
The  high  sun  sees  not,  on  the  earth,  such  fiery,  fearful 

show; 
The  roof-ribs  swarth,  the  candcnt  hearth,  the  ruddy  lurid 

row 
Of  smiths,  that  stand,  an  ardent  band,  like  men  before 

the  foe ; 
As,  quivering  through  his  fleece  of  fiamc,  the  sailing 

monster,  slow 
Sinks  on  the  anvil — all  about  the  faces  fiery  grow — 
**  Hurrah  I "  they  shout,  "  leap  out — leap  out ;"  bang,  bang 

the  sledges  go ; 
Hurrah ;  the  jetted  lightnings  are  hissing  high  and  low ; 
A  hailing  fount  of  fire  is  struck  at  every  squashing  blow ; 
The  leathern  mail  rebounds  the  hail ;  the  rattling  cinders 

strow 
The    ground   around;  at  every   bound  the    sweltering 

fountains  flow ! 
And  thick  and  loud  the  swinking  crowd,  at  every  stroke, 

pant  «  Ho  1 " 

Leap  out,  leap  out,  my  masters ;  leap  out  and  lay  on  load ! 

Let's  forge  a  goodly  Anchor,  a  bower,  thick  and  broad ; 

For  a  heart  of  oak  is  hanging  on  every  blow,  I  bode, 

And  I  see  the  good  ship  riding,  all  in  a  perilous  road ; 

The  low  reef  roaring  on  her  lea,  the  roll  of  ocean  poured 

From  stem  to  stem,  sea  after  sea,  the  mainmast  by  tlie 

board ; 
8 
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The  bulwarks  down,  the  rudder  gone,  the  boats  stove  at 

the  chains, 
But  courage  still,  brave  mariners,  the  bower  yet  remains. 
And  not  an  inch  to  flinch  he  deigns  save  when  ye  pitch 

sky-high. 
Then  moves  his  head,  as  though  he  said,  ''  Fear  nothing, 

here  am  I ! " 
Swing  in  your  strokes  in  order,  let  foot  and  hand  keep 

time. 
Your  blows  make  music  sweeter  far  than  any  steeple's 

chime ; 
But  while  ye  swing  your  sledges,  sing ;  and  let  the  bur- 
den be, 
**  The  Anchor  is  the  Anvil  King,  and  royal  craftsmen  we ; 
Strike  in,  strike  in,  the  sparks  begin  to  dull  their  rustliug 

red!" 
Our  hammers  ring  with  sharper  din,  our  work  will  soon 

be  sped ; 
Our  anchor  soon  must  change  his  bed  of  fiery  rich  array, 
For  a  hammock  at  the  roaring  bows,  or  an  oozy  couch  of 

clay  ; 
Our  anchor  soon  must  change  the  lay  of  merry  craftsmen 

here. 
For  the  Yeo-heave-o,  and  the  Heave-away,  and  the  sigli- 

ing  seaman's  cheer ; 
When  weighing  slow,  at  eve  they  go,  far,  far  from  love 

and  home,' 
And  sobbing  sweethearts,  in  a  row,  wail  o'er  the  ocean 

foam. 

In  livid  and  obdurate  gloom,  he  darkens  down  at  last, 
A  shapely  one  he  is  and  strong,  as  e'er  from  cat  was 
cast. 
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O  trasted  and  trustworthy  guard,  if  thou  hadat  life  like 

me. 
What  pleasures  would  thy  toils  reward  beneath  the  deep 

green  sea! 
O  deep  sea-diver,  who  might  then  behold  such  sights  as 

thou? 
The  hoary  monster's  palaces !  methinks  what  joy  'twere 

now 
To  go  plump  plunging  down  amid  the  assembly  of  the 

whales, 
And  feel  the  churned  sea  round  me  boil  beneath  their 

scoui^ging  tails  I 
Then  deep  in  tangled  woods  to  fight  the  fierce  sea-unicorn, 
And  send  him  foiled  and  bellowing  back,  for  all  his  ivory 

horn; 
To  leave  the  subtle  sworder-fish,  of  bony  blade  forlorn, 
And  for  the  ghastly  grinning  shark,  to  laugh  his  jaws  to 

<     scorn; 
To  leap  down  on  the  kraken's  bock,  where,  'mid  Nor- 
wegian islos 
He  lies,  a  lubber  anchorage  for  sudden  shallowed  miles ; 
Till  snorting,  like  an  undor-sea  volcano,  off  he  rolls. 
Meanwhile  to  swing,  a-buffeting  the  far  astonished  shoals 
Of  his  back-browsing  ocean-calves ;  or  haply  in  a  cove, 
Shell-strown,  and  consecrate  of  old  to  some  Undine's  lovo, 
To  find  the  long-haired  mermaidens;  or,  hard  by  icy 

lands. 
To  wrestle  with  the  sea-serpent,  upon  cerulean  sands. 

O  broad-armed  Fisher  of  the  deep,  whose  sports  can 

equal  thine? 
The  Dolphin  weighs  a  thousand  tons,  that  tugs  thy  cabl^ 

lino; 
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And  night  by  nigbt  'tis  thy  delight,  thy  glory  day  by  day, 
Through  sable  sea  and  breaker  white,  the  giant  game  to 

play; 

But,  shamer  of  our  little  sports !  forgive  the  name  I  gave, 
A  fisher^s  joy  is  to  destroy — thine  office  is  to  save. 

O,  lodger  in  the  sea-king^s  halls,  couldst  thou  but  under- 
stand 

Whose  be  the  white  bones  by  thy  side,  or  who  that  drip- 
ping band. 

Slow  swaying  in  the  heaving  wave,  that  round  about 
thee  bend. 

With  sounds  like  breakers  in  a  dream,  blessing  their 
ancient  friend — 

Oh,  couldst  thou  know  what  heroes  glide  with  larger 
steps  round  thee, 

Thine  iron  side  would  swell  with  pride,  thou'dst  leap 
within  the  sea ! 

Give  honour  to  their  memories  who  left  the  pleasant 

strand. 
To  shed  their  blood  so  freely  for  the  love  of  Fatherland — 
Who  left  their  chance  of  quiet  age  and  grassy  churchyard 

grave 
So  freely,  for  a  restless  bed  amid  the  tossing  wave — 
Oh,  though  our  Anchor  may  not  be  all  I  have  fondly 

sung, 
Honour  him  for  their  memory,  whose  bones  he  goes 

among ! 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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THE  SLEEPER. 


Baby  mine — thou  sleepest 
In  thy  long  white  shroud, 
While  thy  mother  keepest 
Watch  the  while,  and  weepest 
Low  awhile,  till  memories  crowd, 

And  her  grief  will  cry  aloud ; 
Yet  thou  stirrest  ne'er  the  more. 
Still  thou  sleepest  as  before. 

Thy  father,  he  retumeth, 
My  babe,  what  shall  I  say! 
Look  up !  thy  father  moumeth 
His  absence,  while  he  bumeth 
To  sport  him  in  thine  infant  play ; 
Wake,  baby  mine ;  this  voiceless  clay 
I  cannot  offer  him  for  thee. 
The  babe  he  left  so  fall  of  glee ! 

**  Where  hast  thou  laid  my  darling  one, 

My  beautiful?"  he'll  cry, 

"  Where  hath  our  gentle  angel  gone!" 

How  can  I  see  him  thus,  alone ! 

I  dare  not  meet  thy  father's  eye ; 

O  death !  I  loved  too  trustfully  I 

0  life  I  I  knew  not  of  love's  store, 

1  thought  not  I  could  love  thee  more  1 

Wake  up !  this  is  not  death ! 
Thou  wert  so  full  of  glee, 
I  cannot  think,  for  all  it  saith, 
Bach  love  can  hang  upon  a  breatVi; 
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Thou  art  too  beautiful  to  be 
By  ruthless  spoiler  snatched  from  me ! 
Thy  father  cometh !  wake,  my  child ! 
Look  as  when  last  on  him  thou  smiled. 

Vain,  vain  deceit  of  griei ! 
Thou  wilt  no  more  revive  ; 
Vain  show  of  unbelief, 
Vain  hope,  too  blind  and  brief ! 
Come,  my  beloved,  look  our  last. 
The  bitterness  of  death  is  past ; 
Thou  wak*8t  again  no  more  to  me. 
But  I,  my  babe,  shall  wake  with  thee. 

Anonymous. 


PART  II.-POETS  OF  THE  RESTORATION. 


BIOGRAPHICiL  SKETCHES. 

Wb  have  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Modem  School  of 
Poets,  Cowper  and  Bums,  two  extremely  different  writers, 
yet  both  of  whom  have  exercised  an  influence  on  modern 
poetry  such  as  can  be  ascribed  to  no  other  poets  of  recent 
times.  Each  of  them  struck  out  an  entirely  new  path 
for  himself,  abandoning  the  formal  and  extremely  arti- 
ficial school  of  their  own  age,  not  in  obedience  to  any 
purposed  change,  but  by  a  fine  poetical  instinct,  and  the 
dictates  of  a  vigorous  originality  of  genius  which  admitted 
of  no  other  model  but  nature.  Such  distinctions  are  better 
fitted  for  regulating  a  systematic  classification  of  the 
British  poets  than  any  mere  chronological  subdivision 
into  centuries.  That  was  essentially  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era,  and,  consequently,  the  close  of  the  one  which  had 
preceded  it.  To  this  latter  we  have  now  to  direct  our 
attention.  The  poets  belonging  to  it  may  be  fitly  enough 
designated  the  Poets  of  the  Restoration,  though  including 
the  entire  school  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  because  the  whole  of  them  were  more  or  less 
affected  by  that  artificial  and  courtly  style  of  thought  and 
expression  introduced  by  the  wits  of  the  Court  of  Charles 
IL,  and  which  was  only  finally  superseded  by  «»  \i\^^t 
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influence,  when  the  strong  natural  genius  of  Bums,  and 
the  vigorous  and  finely  toned  satire  of  Cowper,  returned 
the  British  poets  directly  to  nature  as  their  school.  The 
poets  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  though  including  men  of  great 
genius,  form  a  far  inferior  class  to  those  of  the  Elizabethan 
era,  whom  they  succeeded,  and  cannot,  we  conceive,  be 
compared  to  their  successors,  who  compose  our  modem 
school.  Poetry  was  with  nearly  all  of  them  an  art,  in  which 
they  aimed  far  more  at  displaying  the  ingenuity  of  the 
artificer  than  the  inspired  reflections  of  nature  as  mirrored 
in  the  poet's  own  soul ;  and  in  this  they  were  so  far  true 
to  the  vocation  of  the  poet,  who  is  not  only  the  teacher 
of  his  age,  but  the  reflex  of  its  spirit,  and  the  imper- 
sonater  of  its  thoughts : 

"  Who  clothes  the  spiritual  in  visible  sense." 


SIR  JOHN   DENHAM. 

BORN,  1615;  DIED,  1668. 

Sir  John  Dbnham  was  bom  in  Dublin,  where  his  father, 
an  English  lawyer  of  good  family,  then  filled  the  office  of 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Irish  Exchequer.  Two  years  after  the 
birth  of  the  poet,  his  father  was  transferred  to  a  more 
lucrative  legal  post  in  England,  and  removed  with  his 
family  to  London,  where  the  early  years  of  Denham  were 
spent^  till  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  as  a  gentle- 
man commoner,  in  1631.  From  thence  he  removed,  as  a 
student  of  the  law,  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  London.  The  repu- 
tation acquired  by  the  poet,  as  the  fruits  of  his  study,  is 
OdIjt  too  characteristic  of  the  age.    He  was  esteemed  "  as 
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a  charming  young  man,  given  more  to  dice  and  cards  than 
to  study ;"  and  the  truth  of  the  latter  estimate  was  suffi- 
ciently estahlished  by  his  squandering  the  greater  part  of 
the  fortune  he  acquired  on  his  father^s  death  in  gambling. 
Denham  was  a  favourite  at  the  Court  of  Charles  I.,  and 
was  appointed  by  him,  first  to  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Surrey,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Governor  of 
Famham  Castle.  Destitute,  however,  as  he  was  of  any 
skill  in  military  affairs,  he  was  little  fitted  to  command 
one  of  the  royal  strongholds  at  so  important  a  period,  and 
he  soon  resigned  the  post  and  joined  the  court  at  Oxford. 
He  had  already  won  some  distinction  by  the  publication 
of  a  tragedy  entitled  the  "  Sophy,"  in  1641,  and  two  years 
after,  "  Cooper's  Hill,"  the  most  popular  of  all  his  poems, 
appeared.  It  is  a  descriptive  poem,  interspersed  with 
such  reflections  as  the  commanding  view  from  Cooper's 
Hill  suggested,  with  the  river  Thames,  the  field  of  Runny- 
mede,  Windsor  Forest,  and  other  historic  scenes  visible. 
Both  Dryden  and  Johnson  have  selected  for  special  com- 
mendation the  following  lines  allusive  to  the  Thames, 
which,  both  in  their  faults  and  their  beauties,  are  strik- 
ingly characteristic  of  the  artificial  stylo  of  the  age  to 
which  they  belong : — 

'*  Oh,  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  moke  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  1 
Though  deep,  yet  clear;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull; 
Strong  without  rage;  without  o'erflowing,  AilL" 

Denham  shared  in  the  fortunes  of  his  royal  master. 
During  the  exile  of  Charles  II.  he  formed  one  of  his  mock 
court,  and  is  described  under  the  high-sounding  title  of 
Ambassador  to  the  King  of  Poland.  At  the  Restoration, 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  office  of  swrveyoT  ol  yo^^^;^ 
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buildings,  which  be  was  probably  as  incapacitated  for  as 
for  his  governorship  of  Famham  Castle.  His  marriage 
was  unfortunate,  and  his  latter  days  embittered  by  the 
fruits  of  an  uncongenial  union.  He  died  in  March  16^ 
and  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Denham  scarcely 
merits,  as  a  poet,  so  prominent  a  place  as  his  chance  posi- 
tion among  the  eldest  born  of  his  class  gives  him  here. 
With  all  his  merits,  indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  of 
him,  as  of  not  a  few  others  of  the  noted  poets  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  if  poems  of  no 
greater  merit  than  theirs  would  even  command  a  hearing 
amid  the  higher  rank  of  poets  of  the  present  day. 


ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 

BORN,  1G18;  DIED,  1667. 

Cowley  was  the  son  of  a  city  grocer,  bom  in  Fleet  Street, 
London,  and  owed  his  education  to  his  mother's  success 
ill  obtaining  him  admission  as  a  king's  scholar  at  West- 
minster. Ho  himself  informs  us,  that  his  poetical  taste 
was  formed  by  his  delighted  perusal  of  Spenser  when  a 
boy.  He  cannot,  however,  be  considered  to  have  made 
the  great  Elizabethan  poet  his  model.  His  verse  is  char- 
acterized by  the  intricate  elaboration,  and  the  sparkling 
wit,  which  formed  the  chief  sources  of  admiration  at  the 
court  of  the  Charleses.  Like  the  other  poets  of  his  day, 
ho  bore  his  share  in  the  troubles  of  the  period ;  forsook 
Cambridge  for  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  as  more  suited 
to  a  royalist  student ;  and  spent  ten  years  in  exile,  em- 
ployed  in  confidential  services  on  behalf  of  the  royal 
family.    On  returmng  to  '^n^^&XL^  m  \^^^^\:k!&  yraa  arrested 
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M  a  spy,  but  he  was  able  to  find  satUfactory  security  for 
his  neutrality,  and  practised  his  profession  as  a  physician, 
without  forther  molestation,  till  the  death  of  Cromwell. 
Cowley  was  distinguished,  among  the  writers  of  a  licen- 
tious age,  for  purity  and  elevated  religious  feeling,  and 
this,  perhaps,  helped  to  render  him  suspected  at  the  court 
of  Charles  II.  A  false  charge  of  disloyalty  was  made  the 
excuse  for  refusing  him  an  appointment  long  promised  to 
him,  but  he  at  length  obtained,  through  the  influence  of 
friends,  the  gift  of  a  lease  which  produced  about  £300  a 
year  to  him  for  life.  Like  many  other  literary  men,  his 
leisure  years  were  nearly  unproductive,  and  all  his  best 
works  are  traceable  to  the  period  when  he  was  struggling 
with  fortune,  and  had  to  snatch  his  moments  of  leisure 
from  engrossing  pursuits.  His  poetry  was  highly  esti- 
mated in  his  own  day,  though  it  is  now  little  read,  and 
on  his  death  a  g^ve  was  found  for  him  among  the  noble 
and  illustrious  dead  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


HENBY  VAUGHAN. 

BOBH,  1621 ;  DIXD,  1695. 

Thb  sterling  worth  of  Henry  Yaughan  as  a  poet^  may  be 
considered  to  be  established  by  the  fact  that  his  poems 
have  been  republished  in  our  own  day,  and  have  been 
received  with  conunendations  not  often  yielded  by  modem 
critics  to  writers  of  his  age.  Yaughan  was  a  native  of 
Brecknockshire,  in  Wales,  from  whence  he  passed  to 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  when  seventeen  years  of  age.  He 
was  then  sent  by  his  father  to  London,  and  entered  at  the 
inns  of  court  as  a  student  of  law.    But  tVie  i[^\.\s.«2l  tisoA 
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of  Yanghan  found  little  to  suit  its  qrmpathies  in  the  dry 
study  of  law,  and  he  accordingly  betook  himself  to  medi- 
cine. After  obtaining  the  requisite  knowledge  for  his  new 
profession,  he  withdrew  to  his  native  place,  Newton,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  £sk,  Brecknockshire,  where  he  is  be- 
lieved to  have  passed  a  tranquil  and  happy  life  in  the 
successful  practice  of  his  profession,  and  the  cultivation  of 
his  favourite  studies.  He  named  himself,  and  was  styled 
by  his  contemporaries,  ^'The  Bilurist,"  from  his  birthplace 
being  within  the  region  of  the  old  Silures,  a  name  since 
rendered  more  familiar  by  its  adoption  into  the  nomen- 
clature of  modem  geology.  Ho  continued  to  reside  in 
the  vicinity  of  his  native  place  until  his  death,  on  the 
29th  of  April  1695 ;  and  his  remains  lie  interred  in  a  rural 
churchyard,  about  two  miles  distant  from  Brecknock. 


JOHN   DRYDEN. 

BORN,  1631;  DIED,  1700. 

Among  the  most  illustrious  names  which  grace  the  litera- 
ture of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  that  of  Dryden 
occupies  a  prominent  place ;  and  amid  all  the  changes  of 
taste  and  public  opinion,  such  is  the  force  of  true  genius, 
that  not  only  his  noble  St.  Cecilia's  Ode,  and  other  poems 
of  general  interest,  retain  their  popularity,  but  even  his 
political  satires,  though  they  have  long  since  lost  all  the 
satirical  pungency  derived  fvom  the  party  feeling  of  his 
day,  still  command  our  favour  by  their  poetical  vigour 
and  beauty.  Dryden*s  father  was  a  man  of  ancient 
family,  and  possessed  a  small  estate  in  Northamptonshire, 
which  had  descended  to  him.  ^roixi^xi  honourable  ancestrv. 
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Like  many  others  of  the  smaller  proprietors,  his  sympa- 
thies appear  to  have  been  in  favour  of  the  Puritan  party, 
in  the  struggle  with  Charles  I.,  and  he  officiated  as  a 
magistrate  during  the  Protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
We  thus  learn  what  was  the  early  bent  given  to  the  poet's 
mind,  and  which  was  manifested  in  the  first  production  of 
his  muse.  John  Dryden  received  a  liberal  education  from 
Ids  father.  At  an  early  period  he  was  placed  at  West- 
minster School,  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Busby,  and  from 
tiience  he  proceeded  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  obtained  a 
fellowship.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1654^  Dryden 
succeeded  to  the  paternal  property,  and  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  ho  allied  himself  to  the  party  then  in  power, 
and  afterwards  gave  full  proof  of  his  sincerity,  by  the 
production  of  his  **  Heroic  Stanzas,''  the  first  real  evidence 
^  of  his  poetic  genius,  devoted  to  the  commemoration  of 
Cromwell's  death. 

Unhappily  the  age  in  which  Dryden  lived  was  one 
specially  characterized  by  unprincipled  political  tergiver- 
sation, and  a  low  standard  of  religious  or  moral  principle 
in  public  men.  In  these  respects,  no  less  than  in  the  true 
qualities  of  poetry,  the  productions  of  Dryden's  muse 
most  vividly  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  age.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  11.,  Dryden  hastened,  with  unblushing 
meanness — which  strangely  contrasts  with  the  upright 
independence  of  Milton  on  the  same  occasion — to  conform 
his  views  to  the  party  in  the  ascendant.  The  ^'Astrse 
Redux,"  a  congratulatory  poem  on  the  glorious  restora- 
tion, was  followed  by  a  **  Panegyric  on  the  Coronation," 
and  thenceforward,  many  of  the  finest  evidences  of  Dry- 
den's poetical  genius  afford  no  less  manifest  evidence  of 
his  political  servility.    His  moral  servUity  \s  &  cXi\W  ^^aX.^'e 
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stain  on  the  poet's  fame.  In  1661,  he  made  his  first  at- 
tempt as  a  dramatic  writer,  and  he  afterwards  wrote  a 
number  of  tragedies  and  comedies ;  but  though  they  con- 
tain passages  of  vigour  and  beauty  not  unworthy  of  their 
author^s  great  genius,  they  are  as  a  whole  inferior,  while 
their  licentious  character,  and  the  frequent  grossness  of 
their  language,  present  the  painful  exhibition  of  a  gifted 
poet  prostituting  the  powers  of  his  poetic  talents  to  the 
corruption  of  his  age.  It  does  not  detract  from  the  base- 
ness of  such  a  perversion  of  genius,  that  the  poet's  dra- 
matic writings  produced  a  liberal  revenue,  and  secured 
for  him  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  and  the  appointment 
to  the  joint  offices  of  poet-laureat  and  historiographer- 
royal,  which  yielded  him  an  annual  salary  of  £200. 

In  1681,  Dryden  wrote  his  celebrated  political  satire  of  / 
**  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  in  which,  under  the  guise  of 
Scripture  characters,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Earl  Shaftes- 
bury, and  other  leading  personages  obnoxious  to  the 
court,  were  satirised  with  equal  wit  and  severity.  The 
success  of  this  bold  political  satire  was  such  as  has  been 
rarely,  if  ever  equalled ;  and  the  author  followed  it  up  by 
others,  in  which  he  gratified  no  less  his  personal  feelings 
than  the  political  predilections  of  the  court  party  with 
which  he  was  allied.  These  compositions,  possessing  in 
their  subject  no  greater  elements  of  enduring  interest 
than  a  modem  newspaper  paragraph,  have  commanded 
an  enduring  interest  by  the  singular  vigour  and  beauty 
which  their  author  threw  into  his  numbers.  As  a  politi- 
cal partisan,  all  his  keenest  feelings  were  enlisted  in  the 
subject,  while  the  description  of  characters,  which  this 
species  of  poetic  composition  required,  was  entirely  suited 
to  the  cast  of  his  mind,  though  he  failed  so  greatly  in 
embodying  them  in  the  iorm  dcma.wded  by  the  drama. 
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The  character  of  his  sonorous  and  powerful  versifica- 
tion is  thus  happily  described  by  Pope : — 

*^  Waller  was  smooth ;  but  Drydcn  taught  to  Join 
Tho  varying  verse,  the  full-resounding  lino, 
The  longm^cstic  march,  and  energy  divine.** 

The  remaining  incidents  of  Drydcn's  life  are  not  such 
as  his  admirers  can  dwell  on  with  pleasure.  In  16G5,  ho 
married  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  an  alliance  which  gave 
him  the  prized  attractions  of  rank,  but  added  neither  to 
his  worldly  means  nor  his  personal  happiness.  On  the 
death  of  Charles  II.,  Dryden  followed  up  his  political 
compliance  of  an  earlier  date,  by  a  change  of  religion 
suited  to  tho  opinions  of  his  successor.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  attempted  to  be  shown  by  some  of  his  biographers, 
that  this  adoption  of  the  Roman  Catholic  fuith  was  a 
sincere  conversion ;  but  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  one 
of  its  first  fruits  was  an  addition  of  jCIOO  a-year  to  hiH 
pension,  and  tliat  in  making  such  a  change,  he  was  only 
following  tlie  example  of  some  of  tlie  basest  time-servers 
of  a  mean  age.  Tho  most  interesting  result  of  this  con- 
version was  the  production  of  his  poem  of  tlie  ''Hind 
and  Panther,*'  a  controversial  poem,  in  which  tho  Hind 
represents  the  Church  of  Home,  and  the  Panther  the 
Church  of  England,  while  tho  Independents,  Quakers, 
and  other  sects,  aro  coarsely  caricatured  as  bears,  boars, 
hares,  &c.  This  was  followed  by  a  congratulatory  poem 
on  the  birth  of  the  unfortunate  son  of  James  II.,  which 
ho  celebrated  as  an  auspicious  event,  destined  to  per- 
petuate the  security,  and  advance  the  glory  of  church 
and  state.  Tho  devolution,  which  followed  only  a  few 
months  after,  sufiiced  to  show  how  little  of  the  prophetic 
prescience  of  ancient  bards  pertained  to  the  time-serving 
poot-laureat.    The  changes  which  foWo'wodL  ^Qi^tin^^^kwwv 
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of  his  pension,  and  compelled  him  to  devote  the  remain- 
ing years  of  his  life  to  the  production  of  some  of  his  finest 
original  compositions,  as  well  as  to  his  numerous  transla- 
tions from  the  Greek,  Roman,  Italian,  and  old  English 
poets.     To  the  great  intellectual  powers  displayed  in 
many  of  these  later  productions,  Dryden  owes  much  of 
his  well-earned  fame,  while  they  procured  him  at  the 
time  very  liberal  remuneration.    His  health,  however, 
gave  way  under  unremitting  literary  toil,  and  his  closing 
years  were  embittered  alike  by  pecuniary  difficulties  and 
the  rancour  of  literary  feuds,  such  as  the  satirist  rarely 
fails  to  provoke.    He  died  on  the  1st  of  May  1700,  in 
an  obscure  lodging  in  Gerard  Street,  London.    But  his 
great  genius  was  not  wholly  unappreciated,  though  his 
latter  years  were  thus  clouded  by  neglect  and  misfortune. 
He  was  honoured  by  a  public  funeral,  and  his  remains 
were  laid   in  Westminster  Abbey,    near   the  tomb  of 
Chaucer,  where  a  monument  was  erected  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  graced  with  the  simplest  and  most  emphatic 
of  all  inscriptions — the  single  word,  "Dryden."    He  was  a 
great  genius  cost  on  a  mean  age,  which  he  had  not  the 
self-sacrificing  courage  to  attempt  to  teach  by  his  muse, 
and  he  is  most  aptly  compared  by  Scott  to  the  degraded 
and  blind  champion  of  the  Israelites  amid  the  Philistines, 
set  to  make  sport  for  them  by  "  a  ribald  king  and  court." 
The  shame,  however,  was  not  less  that  of  the  servile 
poet  than  of  the  ribald  court. 
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THOMAS   KEN. 

BOBN  1637;  DIED  1711. 

Tub  name  of  Bishop  Ken  takes,  with  propriety,  a  place 
among  those  of  the  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century* 
since  his  beautiful  Morning  and  Evening  Hymns  still 
occupy  a  just  prominence  among  the  most  favourite 
hymns  employed  in  Christian  worship.  His  character  is, 
m  every  sense,  a  pleasing  one,  and  presents  a  gratifying 
contrast  to  that  which  most  frequently  occupies  the  atten- 
tion of  the  biographer  of  poets  of  the  period.  Thomas 
Ken,  the  son  of  a  London  solicitor,  residing  at  Fumival's 
Inn,  received  his  education  at  Winchester  School,  and 
New  College,  Oxford,  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Win- 
chester College  in  1661.  After  occupying  various  ap- 
pointments in  the  church,  he  was  selected,  in  1679,  as 
chaplain  to  the  Princess  of  Orange;  but  having  given 
some  offence  to  the  Prince,  afterwards  William  III.,  he 
resigned  his  post,  and  accompanied  Lord  Dartmouth  as 
his  chaplain,  when  that  nobleman  was  despatched  by  the 
English  government  to  destroy  the  fortifications  of  Tan- 
giers.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  royal  chaplain ;  and  the  last  appointment  made 
by  Charles  II.,  immediately  before  his  death,  was  the  pro- 
motion of  Ken  to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells.  This 
appointment  was  confirmed  by  James  II.,  and  he  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  have  adorned  the  episcopal 
office,  by  the  same  purity  and  consistency  of  conduct 
which  had  compelled  the  respect  even  of  the  dissolute 
Court  of  Charles  II.  His  charities  also  were  expended 
with  equal  liberality  and  prudence;  and  his  consistent 
integrity  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  i\ia.\i\v<^  ^«&  "^t- 
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secuted  in  tnm  hj  each  party.  He  was  one  of  the  seven 
bishops  sent  to  the  Tower  by  James  II.,  for  opposing  the 
reading  of  the  ''Declaration  of  Indulgence;*'  and  yet, 
remaining  firm  in  his  fidelity  to  that  monarch,  he  was 
ejected  from  his  bishopric  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  William  III.  He  ultimately  received 
from  the  government  a  pension  of  £200  a-year,  and  having 
accepted  an  invitation  to  reside  with  the  Thyme  family, 
in  Wiltshire,  he  died  there,  in  1711,  and  was  interred  in 
the  churchyard  of  Frome. 


MATTHEW  PRIOR. 

BOKN,  1664;  DIED,  1721. 

The  poet  Prior  was  of  humble  origin,  and  early  left  an 
orphan,  so  that  the  place  of  his  birth  has  been  matter  of 
dispute.  He  owed  his  career  in  after  life  to  the  kindness 
of  his  uncle,  who  kept  the  Rummer  Tavern,  near  Charing 
Cross,  London.  By  him,  the  boy  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Busby,  at  Westminster  School,  where  he  early 
showed  a  love  for  classical  literature.  Notwithstanding 
this  early  proficiency,  however,  ho  returned  to  the  Rum- 
mer Tavern,  to  assist  his  uncle  in  the  humble  office  of  a 
tapster,  and  it  was  while  still  engaged  in  such  duties  that 
the  attention  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset  was  attracted  to  the 
l>oy,  by  observing  him  reading  Horace  with  manifest 
interest.  Further  investigation  satisfied  this  nobleman 
of  the  talents  and  strong  intellectual  tastes  of  his  pro- 
tegee, and  he  accordingly  sent  him,  in  1G82,  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  where,  in  due  time,  he  obtained  a 
fellowship.    There  \\e  formed  asi  \iv\ATaac^  '«n\\Jdl  Charles 
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Montague,  afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  him,  wrote,  in  1688,  his  celebrated  poem,  '<The 
Country  and  City  Mouse,"  a  satirical  parody  on  Dryden's 
polemical  *'  Hind  and  Panther,"  which  has  attained  to  far 
more  general  and  lasting  popularity  than  its  prototype. 
Under  favour  of  his  early  patron.  Prior  was  introduced 
at  court,  and  obtained  from  William  III.  the  important 
post  of  secretary  to  the  English  plenipotentiaries  to  the 
Hague.  He  subsequently  filled  various  offices  of  trust, 
and  at  length  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
France.  In  1701,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  was  made  under-sccretary  of  state. 
Under  Queen  Anne,  he  was  again  sent  as  ambassador  to 
France,  and  remained  there  till  1713.  On  his  return,  a 
change  of  parties  involved  him  in  difficulties,  and  he  re- 
mained for  two  years  in  custody,  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  apparently  without  any  just  grounds,  as  he  was 
liberated  at  last  without  a  trial.  During  this  tedious  con- 
finement, he  wrote  his  poem  of  Alma,"  and  published  by 
subscription  his  collected  poems.  The  profits  amounted 
to  four  thousand  guineas,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford  liberally 
presented  the  poet  with  double  the  amount.  This  sum 
relieved  Prior  from  all  pecuniary  difficulties  consequent 
on  his  exclusion  from  court  favour  and  patronage ;  and 
on  his  death,  in  1721,  he  bequeathed  a  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  which  was  expended,  in  accordance  with  his 
will,  in  erecting  a  monument  over  his  remains  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Prior,  though  by  no  means  invariably  strictly  delicate,  is 
pure,  compared  with  the  writers  of  the  same  school,  of 
equal  iflerit  in  other  respects.  His  poems  are  characterized 
by  correctness,  humour,  and  vivacity ;  but  whil^  tVv^^ 
are  free  from  the  grosser  faults  of  mauy  coTiVieitv^v^TOA*^ 
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writings,  they  are  nearly  as  deficient  as  any  of  them  in 
earnest  or  lofty  purpose ;  nor  are  they  without  the  traces 
of  labour  which  detract  from  the  value  of  so  much  of  the 
polished  wit  of  his  age.  Still,  he  exhibits,  with  peculiar 
vigour,  the  powers  of  g^raceful  and  fluent  versification; 
and,  as  a  satirist,  he  is  witty  and  pungent,  without  be- 
traying personal  bitterness  or  rancour.  One  of  his  critics 
has  happily  sunmied  up  the  character  of  his  writings,  by 
pronouncing  him  '*  the  most  natural  of  artificial  poets/ 
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JONATHAN  SWIFT. 

BOBNf  1667;  DIED,  1745. 

Swift,  the  witty  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  was  bom  on  the 
30th  of  November  1667,  at  Dublin,  where  his  mother  had 
removed  to  the  house  of  Godwin  Swift,  her  brother-in- 
law,  on  her  husband's  death.  After  pasving  his  early 
childhood  in  England,  young  Swift  was  placed  at  a  school 
in  Kilkenny,  from  whence  he  proceeded,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Like  many  other  men 
of  genius.  Swift  appears  to  have  rebelled  against  the  for- 
mal routine  of  scholastic  education ;  and,  having  neglected 
logic  and  mathematics  for  his  favourite  studies  of  history 
and  poetry,  he  was  refused  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
at  the  end  of  the  usual  term  of  study,  fully  as  much,  pro- 
bably, on  account  of  his  frequent  irregularities  and  notori- 
ous violations  of  college  discipline,  as  for  his  deficiencies 
in  the  requisite  amount  of  knowledge. 

In  1688,  Swift  found  himself  once  more  cast  on  the 

world,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Godwin, 

in  embairassed  circumstancea.   "B^  ^sSa xEk.Q'Cftss^  %  ^xlce^  he 
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paid  a  vimi  to  Sir  William  Temple,  with  whom  she  was 
distantly  comiected  by  marriage,  and  received  from  him 
a  very  kind  reception.  He  resided  for  upwards  of  two 
years  at  Moor  Park,  Surrey,  in  the  house  of  his  patron, 
and,  while  there,  had  various  opportunities  of  meeting 
with  King  William  III.,  who,  on  one  occasion,  offered  him 
a  captaincy  of  horse.  This,  however,  he  declined,  having 
resolved  to  enter  the  church;  and,  with  this  object  in 
view,  he  entered  Oxford  University,  and  received  his 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  there  in  1692.  Having  taken 
orders  in  the  church,  ho  received,  through  the  recom- 
mendation of  Sir  William  Temple  to  Lord  Capcl,  the 
prebendary  of  Kilroot,  in  the  diocese  of  Connor ;  but  as 
its  emoluments  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  ho  accepted  the  invitation  of  Sir  William  Temple 
to  return  to  Moor  Park,  and  lived  with  him  there  till  his 
death  in  1699,  when  ho  obtained,  by  his  patron's  will,  a 
legacy  of  one  hundred  pounds,  along  with  all  liis  valuable 
manuscripts. 

Swift  obtained  various  preferments,  and  at  length  pro- 
cured, through  his  political  friends,  in  1713,  the  Irish 
deanery  of  St.  Patrick's.  His  secret  ambition,  however, 
was  an  English  bishopric,  but  this  he  was  precluded  from 
by  the  character  of  his  writings,  which,  however  witty, 
are  equally  loose  in  sentiment,  and  coarse  in  language. 
In  1704  he  published  the  ^'Tale  of  a  Tub,"  to  which  was 
appended  his  **  Battle  of  the  Books,"  both  of  them,  like 
too  many  of  his  singularly  able  writings,  more  creditable 
to  his  reputation  for  wit  and  irony  than  to  his  position 
as  a  divine;  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  his  famous 
« Gulliver's  Travels,"  which  appeared  in  1726.  In  the 
interval  between  these  publications,  his  **  Bickerstaff " 
and  '*Dnpier  Letton/*  dm  well  oa  mauy  v^^^^^^^"^^*^^^^^» 
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appeared,  some  of  which  secured  for  him  a  popularity  in 
Ireland  which  continued  to  be  cherished,  with  all  the 
native  ardour,  long  after  his  death.  His  life  presents 
many  strange  anomalies  to  a  biographer,  not  the  least 
singular  of  which  are  his  friendships  with  the  different 
ladies  celebrated  by  him  under  the  fanciful  names  of 
Stella,  Yarina,  and  Vanessa.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  Swift  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  interest  of  his  early 
patron,  to  secure  him  a  position  more  suited  to  his  singu- 
larly powerful  but  erratic  genius,  than  the  church,  which 
forced  him  into  a  situation  for  the  duties  of  which  he  was 
unfitted,  and  which  neither  his  life  nor  writings  were 
calculated  to  adorn.  The  faculties  of  his  mind  decayed 
in  his  latter  years,  and  the  fate  which  he  had  long  dreaded 
at  length  overtook  him.  His  reason  almost  totally  gave 
way  early  in  1742;  and  he  died  in  this  condition  in  1745, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-eight;  having,  with  a 
singular  anticipation  of  his  own  fate,  bequeathed  the 
bulk  of  his  fortune,  amounting  to  about  twelve  thousand 
pounds,  to  an  hospital  for  lunatics. 


JOSEPH  ADDISON. 

BORN,  1672 ;  DIED,  1719. 

Addison  contrasts  in  every  respect  with  the  subject  of  the 
previous  biography ;  his  fame  rests  no  less  on  the  moral 
purity,  than  on  the  grace,  elegance,  and  wit  of  his  writings. 
His  poetry,  however,  is  for  the  most  part  cold,  polished, 
and  artificial ;  and  his  permanent  reputation  now  depends 
chiefly  on  his  prose  contributions  to  the  periodical  litera- 
ture of  his  day.    He  was  \.\ve  ^otl  q^  ^^^^  ^^n  .Ysa.wxsL't^Vit 
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Addison,  dean  of  Litchfield,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  with  whom  he  was  afterwards  asso- 
ciated in  the  "  Tatler"  and  "  Spectator,"  when  they  were 
both  pupils  at  the  Charter  House,  London.  From  that 
school  he  proceeded,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  removed  to 
Magdalene  College,  where  he  resided  for  ten  years,  and 
acquired  great  distinction  as  a  scholar.  Under  the  patron- 
age of  Lord  Halifax,  he  succeeded  to  various  offices  of 
considerable  emolument,  and  after  entering  Parliament  in 
1708,  he  successfiiUy  filled  the  offices  of  Under-Secretary 
of  State,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  Secretary  of 
State.  In  1713,  his  celebrated  tragedy  of  <'Cato"  was 
brought  out,  and  met  with  a  triumphant  reception.  It 
had  been  projected  in  early  life,  and  bears  abundant  traces 
of  the  fastidious  care  with  which  it  was  elaborated.  On 
this  dramatic  work  Addison's  fame  as  a  poet  chiefly  rests, 
and  some  of  its  best  passages,  such  as  that  on  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  still  retain  their  place  in  many  popular 
collections.  In  1716,  he  married  the  Countess  of  War- 
wick, by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  who  died  unmarried. 
His  death  took  place  at  Holland  House,  on  the  17th  June 
1719,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 


ISAAC    WATTS. 

BORN,  1674;  DIED,  1748. 

Among  the  contributors  to  English  sacred  poetry,  none 
have  commanded  a  wider  popularity  than  Isaac  Watts. 
He  was  a  pious  and  learned  dissenting  minister,  the  son 
of  a  schoolmaster  at  Southampton,  wbcre  Yie  nvqaX^qtu^SX:!.^ 
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eldest  of  nine  children.    He  early  showed  a  strong  love 
for  learning,  and  a  considerable  turn  for  versification. 
His  education  was  finished  at  a  dissenting  academy  in 
London,  and  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Sir 
John  Hastopp,  at  Stoke  Newington,  where  he  redded  for 
five  years,  with  great  comfort,  as  tutor  to  Sir  John's  son. 
In  1698,  he  had  completed  his  preparatory  studies,  and 
preached  his  first  sermon,  and  in  1702  he  became  the 
minister  of  an  Independent  church  in  London,  on  the 
retirement  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chauney  from  the  pastoral 
charge.     But  failing  health  speedily  compelled  Watts 
to  resign  his  charge,  and  having  originally  accepted  an 
invitation  only  for  a  single  week,  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  including  the  long  period  of  thirty-eight  years,  was 
passed  in  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  free  from 
cares,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  whatever  could  con- 
tribute to  the  happiness  of  one  singularly  free  alike  from 
worldly  desires  and  keen  literary  ambition.    His  remains 
were  interred,  at  his  own  request,  in  the  burial-ground  of 
Bunhill-fields,  London,  where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  at  the  joint  expense  of  his  pupil,  Sir  John 
Hastopp,  and  of  his  kind  hostess,  Lady  Abney.    Dr.  Watts* 
**  Divine  Songs  for  Children,"  have  been  justly  charac- 
terized as  "  the  most  perfect  examples  in  our  language  of 
the  achievement  of  a  writer's  purpose."    They  are  simple 
without  weakness,  and  most  happily  adapt  intelligent 
reasoning  to  the  capacity  of  a  child. 
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EDWABD  YOUNG. 

BORN,  1681;  DIED,  1765. 

The  celebrated  author  of  the  ^  Night  Thoughts"  was  bom 
at  the  rectory  of  Upham,  Hampshire,  the  living  of  his 
father,  Dr.  Edward  Young.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  Winchester  College,  from  which  he  proceeded  to 
New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  law-fellowship 
in  1708^  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  laws  in 
1719.  His  intention  had  hitherto  been  to  follow  the  legal 
profession,  but  after  devoting  some  years  chiefly  to  the 
composition  of  his  earlier  and  least  valued  poems,  which 
procured  him  the  profitable  notice  of  titled  patrons,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  public  life,  and  tried  to  obtain  a 
seat  in  Parliament.  In  this  however,  he  failed,  and  at 
length  returning  to  an  inclination  of  his  earlier  years,  he 
took  orders  in  his  fiftieth  year,  and  soon  after  obtained  a 
living  in  Herts,  along  with  a  chaplaincy  to  George  II.  In 
1731,  Dr.  Young  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  the  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Litchfield,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who 
afterwards  occasioned  him  much  sorrow  by  his  profligate 
conduct. 

The  characteristics  of  Yoimg's  chief  poem,  the  "  Night 
Thoughts,"  are  gloom  and  austerity,  and  his  conduct  to 
his  son,  whom  he  refused  to  see  even  on  his  deathbed,  is 
fully  consistent  with  this.  His  later  life  as  a  clergyman 
appears  to  have  been  consistent  and  exemplary ;  but  the 
spirit  of  adulation  to  the  great,  and  of  courtly  syco- 
phancy to  all  whom  favour  or  patronage  could  be  hoped 
from,  never  forsook  him;  and  it  must  be  owned  that 
there  is  a  meanness  apparent  in  the  few  most  characteristic 
traits  of  his  character  which  have  been  pTQ%QrvQ^\r}  Vv^ 
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biographers,  little  calculated  to  elevate  him  personally 
in  the  estimation  of  the  most  zealous  admirers  of  his 
poems. 


ALLAN  RAMSAY. 

BORN,  1686 ;  DIED,  1768. 

A  PECULIAR  interest  hangs  around  the  names  both  of 
Allan  Ramsay  and  of  Robert  Ferguson,  as  the  two  pre- 
cursors of  Robert  Bums.  Ramsay,  the  author  of  the  fine, 
simple,  pastoral  drama,  **  The  Gentle  Shepherd,"  was  the 
son  of  a  labourer  in  the  mines  of  Lord  Hopetoun,  at 
Leadhills,  and  the  employment  of  his  early  years  was  to 
wash  the  lead  ore  for  his  father  at  the  mines.  His  educa> 
tion  was  limited  to  the  mere  elements  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  obtained  at  the  parish  school;  and  his 
most  frequent  occupation,  till  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age, 
was  that  of  a  shepherd.  By  this  means  he  learned  the 
full  character  of  rural  life,  and  was  thus  unconsciously 
educated  for  the  work  on  which  his  chief  fame  depends. 
The  death  of  his  father,  and  the  subsequent  marriage  of 
his  mother  to  a  small  farmer  in  Lanarkshire,  led  to  his 
being  sent  to  Edinburgh,  and  bound  apprentice  to  a  hair- 
dresser. He  afterwards  set  up  in  this  humble  business 
for  liimself,  and  his  earliest  poems  were  sold  as  penny 
broadsides,  while  he  practised  this  vocation. 

Having  established  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  his 
credit  as  a  careful  and  trustworthy  tradesman,  he  ex- 
changed the  occupation  of  a  barber  for  the  more  congenial 
one  of  a  bookseller.  Prosperity  attended  him  in  his  new 
business;  his  speculations  as  an  author  and  publisher 
were  equally  successful,  aniiYvav*\xv^is»xrv^>iJji^^>\^l^^ 
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of  a  respectable  legal  practitioner  in  Edinburgh,  he  was 
able  to  build  himself  a  neat  villa  on  the  Castlehill  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in 
the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  comfort,  and  the  society  of  a 
select  circle  of  friends,  all  secured  by  his  own  honest  in- 
dustry and  native  genius.  His  son  became  the  well-known 
portrait  painter,  whose  works  are  to  be  met  with  in 
family  galleries  of  the  period.  He  enjoyed  the  patronage 
and  favour  of  George  III.  and  his  queen ;  and  his  son,  the 
grandson  of  the  poet,  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  general  in  the 
British  army.  The  house  built  by  the  poet  on  the  Castle 
bill  of  Edinburgh  is  still  the  property  of  his  descendants, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  **  Ramsay  Garde o."  No 
poet's  biography  presents  a  more  pleasing  picture  o'f 
honest  industry,  good  humour,  modest  worth,  and  fortu- 
nate perseverance.  It  is  truly,  as  Chambers  has  remarked, 
*  one  of  the  green  and  sunny  spots  in  literary  biography." 
Along  with  Ramsay,  may  be  mentioned  in  sad  contrast, 
Robert  Ferguson,  whom  Bums  characterizes  with  gener* 
ous  and  too  liberal  modesty — 

"  My  elder  brother  In  misfortune, 
By  far  my  elder  brother  in  the  moses, 
With  tears  I  pity  thy  unhappy  fate." 

With  better  chances  than  Ramsay,  he  lacked  all  the  prac- 
tical virtues  which  mainly  contributed  to  his  success  in 
life.  After  receiving  a  liberal  education,  including  the 
advantages  of  studying  at  the  universities  of  St.  Andrews 
and  Edinburgh,  where  he  acquired  considerable  reputa- 
tion, not  being  able  to  follow  out  any  higher  vocation, 
he  obtained  the  post  of  a  Sheriff's  clerk.  Unliappily 
his  wit  and  love  of  music  had  only  served  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  circle  of  thoughtless  and  dissipated  youths  of 
the  Bcottieh  metropolia,  among  whom  \iQ  ^qaI^^  V^^^ 
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and  means ;  and  at  length  the  wretched  poet  died  in  a 
pauper  mad-house,  on  the  16th  of  October  1774^  at  the 
early  ago  of  twenty-four.  From  the  **  Farmer's  Ingle"  of 
Ferguson,  Bums  is  believed  to  have  derived  the  idea  of 
liis  noble  poem,  ^  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night." 


ALEXANDER    POPE, 

BOBN,  1688;  DiUD,  1744. 

Alexander  Pope,  the  most  distinguished  poet,  and  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  wits  of  his  age,  was  the  son  of  a 
London  draper,  who  retired  to  Binfield  in  Windsor  Forest, 
to  enjoy,  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  the  fruits  of  honest 
industry  and  perseverance.  It  has  been  justly  objected 
to  Pope  as  an  unworthy  weakness  that  he  exposed  him- 
self to  the  taunts  of  some  mean  spirits  of  his  age,  who 
strangely  enough  deemed  his  humble  birth  a  detrac- 
tion from  the  greatness  of  the  poet,  by  himself  show- 
ing some  vain  longings  for  a  titled  pedigree.  When, 
however,  he  was  called  upon  to  vindicate  himself  from 
the  personal  attack  of  Lord  Harvey,  he  replied  with  be- 
coming dignity,  "  I  think  it  enough  that  my  parents,  such 
as  they  were,  never  cost  me  a  blush ;  and  their  son,  such 
as  he  is,  never  cost  them  a  tear." 

Pope  was,  from  his  earliest  years,  extremely  delicate, 
and  though  his  fine  features  were  frequently  remarked  in 
youth  as  strikingly  beautiful,  his  stature  was  diminutive, 
and  his  figure  deformed.  His  parents  were  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  his  education  was,  accordingly,  committed  to 
the  care  of  Roman  Catholic  priests,  until  he  reached  his 
^iiirteenth  year.    But  at  t\na  eaxVf  «L^e,>i\\^  yc^^^^^»>^^  hoy 
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had  already  given  evidence  of  his  wonderful  poetic  gifts, 
hj  the  production  of  his  ^  Ode  on  Solitude ;"  and  thence- 
forth he  discarded  tutors,  and  became  his  own  efficient 
instructor.  He  presents,  indeed,  a  rare  example  of  a  hoy 
of  such  precocity  redeeming  the  promises  of  his  youth.  He 
describes  hin^self  as  bom  a  poet,  and  giving  utterance  only 
to  the  measured  verse  that  unconsciously  originated  in  his 
mind: 

"  As  yet  a  child,  and  all  unknown  to  iiune, 
I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came.** 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Pope  produced  his  *'  Pastorals," 
as  well  as  some  of  his  imitations  of  Chaucer,  which  at  once 
brought  him  into  notice.  Though  but  a  boy  in  years,  his 
conversational  powers,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  were 
already  such  as  to  attract  the  admiration  of  some  of  his 
most  distinguished  contemporaries,  both  in  literature  and 
politics.  In  171 1,  his ''  Essay  on  Criticism  "  was  published. 
It  met  at  once  with  a  most  hearty  appreciation,  and  is  still 
acknowledged  to  be  nearly  unsurpassed  as  a  piece  of 
argumentative  poetry  in  our  language.  It  meddled,  how- 
ever, with  the  critics  of  the  time  in  a  way  that  exposed 
both  the  author  and  his  work  to  their  bitterest  attacks, 
and  ultimately  led  to  his  retaliating,  with  unmeasured 
severity  of  sarcasm,  in  his  famous  mock-heroic  poem,  the 
**  Dunciad."  In  the  interval  between  the  publication  of 
the  first  and  last  of  these  poems,  appeared  his  celebrated 
«  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  «  The  Temple  of  Fame,"  with  the 
**  Elegy  to  an  Unfortunate  Lady,"  and  other  minor  poems ; 
and  also  his  "Messiah"  and  **  Windsor  Forest."  He  also 
proceeded  with  his  translation  of  Horace,  and  by  his 
version  of  the  Iliad  alone,  obtained  a  sum  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  he  laid  out  on  the  villa  that  has 
ever  since  associated  bis  name  with  the  Yonc^.^  ^^tl^t^ 
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at  Twickenham.  To  this  favourite  residence  his  aged 
parents  removed,  and  his  mother  long  survived  to  enjoy 
his  honours  and  partake  of  his  filial  attentions,  which 
appear  to  have  been  unfailing  and  most  kind.  With  the 
outer  world,  however,  the  poet  was  now  at  war.  As  is  not 
unfrcquently  the  case  with  those  who  suffer  from  per- 
sonal deformity,  he  appears  to  have  been  most  sensitive 
as  to  all  personal  attacks ;  and  while  assailing  his  literaxy 
rivals  with  unsparing  severity,  both  in  his  ''Essay  on 
Criticism"  and  in  the  ''Dunciad,"  he  resented  with  an 
unworthy  show  of  sensitiveness  the  attacks  which  he 
thus  provoked.  The  ''Dunciad"  lashes  with  terrible 
severity  the  poet's  assailants,  and  the  force  and  brilliancy 
of  the  satiric  powers  which  it  displays  have  rarely  ueen 
surpassed ;  yet  it  is  now  read  with  as  much  pity  as  admira- 
tion, under  the  sense  of  such  great  powers  of  intellect 
being  squandered  ou  so  unworthy  an  aim  as  retaliating 
the  assaults  of  his  puny  rivals.  It  is  sadder  still  to 
think  that  he  was  himself  the  chief  sufferer.  Blessed 
with  a  moderate  independence,  and  wisely  husbanding  his 
moans  with  a  prudential  sagacity,  not  unequal  to  that  of 
his  Scottish  contemporary,  Allan  Ramsay,  he  might  have 
smiled  at  the  bitterest  attacks  of  rivals,  alike  inferior  to 
him  in  wit  and  genius.  But  when  he  unwisely  threw 
himself  into  such  wretched  contentions,  he  gave  up  his 
whole  soul  to  the  unworthy  struggle,  and  his  temper  and 
disposition  appear  to  have  suffered  not  a  little  from  its 
debasing  effects. 

In  1729,  Pope  gave,  in  his  **  Essay  on  Man,"  a  remark- 
able, if  not  unequalled  example  of  masterly  philosophic 
reasoning,  carried  ou  apparently  without  any  restraint 
from  the  trammels  of  verse.    The  scope  and  tendency  of 
the  opinions  wlivck  t\ie  poet  l\i.Q\^  aANocia.W?K,^Tft  indeed 
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such  as  cannot  be  commended  for  the  instruction  of  the 
inquiring  mind ;  but  few  are  likely  to  incur  an j  danger 
now  from  the  false  system  of  morals  which  he  has 
there  embodied  in  such  polished  and  harmonious  versifi- 
cation. 

The  concluding  years  of  the  poet's  life  were  embittered 
by  his  literary  quarrels  with  his  contemporaries,  and  his 
temper  became  increasingly  irrit-able'  under  annoyances 
which  a  less  sensitive  or  more  amiable  mind  would  have 
permitted  to  pass  unnoticed.    He  died  on  the  30th  of 
May  1744)  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
interred  at  Twickenham,  where  a  monument  was  after* 
wards  erected  to  his  memory  by  Bishop  Warburton.    In 
his  own  legitimate  place  among  the  poets.  Pope  con- 
tinues to  maintain  a  distinguished  rank.    He  cannot, 
indeed,  compare  with  those  great  master-spirits,  Spenser, 
Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  who  employed  their  muse  on  the 
loftiest  and  most  pure  and  elevating  themes.    His  age 
was  not,  indeed,  one  that  could  be  expected  to  produce 
such,  nor  were  either  his  education  or  his  philosophi- 
cal and  religious   creeds  calculated   to  rear   a  moral 
teacher  so  far  above  the  ideal  range  of  his  lively,  but 
superficial  and  sceptical  age.     His  poetry  most  truly 
mirrors  the  character  of  the  age.    It  is  brilliant,  sparkling, 
minute,  elaborate,  and  artificial.    He  brought,  indeed, 
that  peculiar  style  to  perfection,  and  while  he  failed  not 
to  find  a  host  of  inferior  imitators,  he,  by  such  means, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  next  poet  of  similar  powers 
striking  out  a  new  path,  and  abandoning  the  balanced 
polish  of  his  artificial  verse  for  such  rugged  vigour  and 
idiomatic  simplicity  as  the  author  of  the  ''Task"  em- 
ployed to  set  a  new  example  to  the  poets  of  our  a^. 
The  ''Messiah"  baa  been  especially  pop\)l&x,  ixoiva  Vo^ 
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sacred  theme  no  less  than  from  the  musical  sweetness 
and  polish  of  its  verse.  A  comparison,  however,  of  its 
language  with  that  of  the  suhlime  prophetic  words  of 
Isaiah  from  whence  it  is  derived,  can  hardly  fail  to 
impress  the  critical  ear  with  a  sense  of  its  luscious 
turgidness  and  redundancy  of  words.  Its  style,  more- 
over, readily  admitted  of  imitation,  and  has  heen  repeated 
to  satiety.  While,  however,  the  imitators  of  Pope  have, 
for  the  most  part,  long  since  passed  into  merited  oblivion, 
Pope  continues  to  maintain  his  place,  as  one  of  his  ablest 
critics  has  characterized  him,  **  The  poet,  not  of  nature, 
but  of  art."  Yet  it  must  not  bo  forgot  that,  amid  all  his 
artificiality.  Pope  was  a  true  poet ;  and  had  it  been  his 
fortune  to  have  nursed  his  young  muse,  like  Allan 
Ramsay,  amid  pastoral  scenes,  or,  like  Bums,  amid  the 
genial,  though  rugged  vicissitudes  of  agricultural  life,  he 
would  have  left  evidences  of  his  poetic  genius,  perchance 
as  much  more  noble  than  his  fine  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,'* 
as  the  simplicity  of  rustic  virtue,  such  as  that  of  the 
"Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  surpasses  the  ungenial  con- 
veutionalities  which  so  peculiarly  distinguished  the  Court 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  her  first  Hanoverian  successors. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  most  distinguished  among  the 
poets  that  adorn  this  period,  we  may  pass  over  the  imme- 
diate contemporaries  and  successors  of  Pope  with  a  very 
brief  notice,  though  they  include  some  whose  names  still 
occupy  a  distinguished  place  among  British  poets.  Gay, 
the  son  of  a  London  silk  mercer,  owed  his  fortunes  almost 
entirely  to  the  high  estimation  of  his  poems ;  and  the 
instruction  and  amusement  which  his  fables  have  afforded 
to  many  juvenile  readers,  attest  his  right  to  such  rank 
among  British  poets.    He  "was  ^i^ia  m\Ama.\a  M^nd  of 
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Pope  and  Swifl,  and  wrote  his  "Beggar's  Opera,"  the 
most  popular  of  all  his  works,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
latter.  He  differed  as  essentially  fiom  Pope  in  Iiis  good  as 
in  his  bad  qualities.  He  was  amiable,  generous,  and  affable, 
and  exceedingly  entertaining  in  his  conversation;  but 
he  was  indolent,  and  careless  of  money,  and  sacrificed 
hiB  independence  to  the  subserviency  of  titled  patronage. 
In  this  latter  respect  he  only  yielded  in  excess  to  the 
common  weakness  of  literary  men  of  his  day. 

Robert  Blair,  the  author  of  '*  The  Grave,"  is  another 
poet  of  this  period.  Born  in  Edinburgh,  the  son  of  a 
Scottish  clergyman,  he  followed  the  same  sacred  pro- 
fession, and  receiving,  in  due  time,  a  presentation  to  the 
living  of  Athelstaneford,  in  East  Lothian,  he  made  a 
happy  marriage,  and  passed  a  life  unruffled  by  the  cares 
of  courts,  or  the  distractions  of  literary  strife,  in  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  his  sacred  duties.  James  Thomson,  the 
author  of  the  '^  Seasons,"  was  also  bom  in  a  Scottish 
manse.  His  father  was  minister  of  the  parish  of  Ednam, 
in  Roxburghshire,  and  he  was  destined  for  the  same  pro- 
fession ;  but  he  evinced,  while  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  a  strong  disinclination  to  enter  the  church, 
and  the  death  of  his  father  having  left  him  free  to 
pursue  his  own  course,  he  proceeded  to  London  with  his 
poem  of  "Winter" — one  of  the  books  of  "The  Seasons" 
— ^in  his  pocket,  in  pursuit  of  patronage  and  fame.  His 
first  situation  was  that  of  tutor  to  a  son  of  Lord  Binning. 
His  poems  soon  procured  him  friends,  and  after  experi- 
encing his  full  share  of  the  precarious  fortunes  of  literary 
men,  he  was  at  length  appointed  to  a  sinecure  office, 
the  emoluments  of  which  enabled  him  to  retire  to  a 
pleasant  villa  near  Richmond,  where  he  completed  his 
"Castle  of  Indolence/'  the  most  \igoio\]a  aii^V\^^N 
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finished  of  all  his  poems ;  and  there  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  ease  and  comfort. 

Samuel  Johnson,  the  biographer  of  the  poets,  is  him- 
self generally  ranked  among  them;  but  had  his  claims  to 
fame  rested  on  no  other  grounds  than  his  poems,  his 
name  would  now  be  rarely  heard  of.  Yet  it  is  no  mean 
merit  to  haTe  won  the  commendation  of  Cowper,  who  has 
described  him  as  ''a  sage "  : — 

**  Whom  to  have  bred,  may  well  make  England  proad, 
Whose  prose  was  eloqaence  by  wisdom  taught, 
The  graceful  vehicle  of  virtnoos  thonght ; 
Whose  verse  may  claim — grave,  masculine,  and  strong— 
Superior  praise  to  the  mere  poet's  song; 
Who  many  a  noble  gift  from  heaven  possessed, 
And  fiEtlth  at  last,  alone  worth  all  the  rest** 

Gray,  best  known  to  us  by  the  popular  "  Elegy  written 
ill  a  Countiy  Churchyard,'*  was  a  native  of  London,  and 
passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  at  Cambridge.  Con- 
sidering the  brilliancy  of  his  talents,  and  the  life  of 
leisure  which  he  chiefly  led,  he  has  left  very  meagre 
fruits  of  his  devotion  to  the  muse.  But  what  do  remain 
are  polished  to  a  degree  that  becomes  almost  painful  to 
true  poetic  taste,  and  present  a  singular  contrast,  in  their 
high  finish,  to  the  known  indolence  which  was  the  great 
fault  of  his  character. 

William  Collins,  one  of  the  finest  lyrical  poets  that 
England  has  produced,  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirtynsix, 
before  his  works  were  duly  appreciated,  or  his  name  was 
even  known  to  many  of  his  contemporaries.  But  the 
best  evidence  of  the  true  genius  manifested  in  his  works 
is,  that  they  have  gradually  risen  in  estimation  by  the 
sheer  force  of  their  o^vn  great  merits,  and  his  name  now 
stands  deservedly  high  among  i\i&  '^oets  of  his  age. 
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OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

BOBN,  1727;  DIED,  1774. 

High  among  the  gifted  sons  of  genius,  stands  the  name 
of  Qoldsmith,  the  author  of  the  ''  Deserted  Village/'  of 
the  **  Vicar  of  Wakefield/'  as  well  as  of  other  well-known 
works,  still  valued  among  our  choicest  specimens  of  staple 
English  literature.  His  life  presents  us  with  a  singular 
epitome  of  the  adventures,  misfortunes,  and  errors  of 
true  genius.  Bom  the  son  of  a  poor  Irish  curate,  his  life 
was  a  constant  struggle  with  difficulties,  and  exhibits 
an  example  of  waywardness,  generosity,  improvidence, 
and  great  intellectual  powers,  combined  with  a  childlike 
simplicity,  nearly  allied  to  imbecility,  such  as  is  without 
a  parallel  in  the  biographical  records  of  poets.  He  was, 
indeed,  incapable  of  managing  his  own  affairs,  and  hence 
he  failed  in  successive  projects  for  preparing  him  for  the 
medical  and  legal  professions,  and  for  establishing  him  in 
tome  degree  of  comfort  as  a  literary  man.  After  many 
romantic  wanderings  and  strange  vicissitudes,  he  at 
length  obtained  a  medical  degree  at  Padua.  But  all  at- 
tempts at  securing  either  a  permanent  medical  apppoiut- 
mont,  or  such  practice  as  a  physician  as  would  supply  the 
means  of  subsistence,  having  failed,  he  betook  himself  to 
the  precarious  resources  of  a  writer  for  the  London 
periodicals;  and  thenceforward  his  life  was  that  of  an 
author  in  the  great  metropolis.  He  had  extreme  facility 
with  his  pen,  and  his  great  versatility  of  talents,  and 
curious  variety  of  information  and  experience,  rendered 
his  literary  services  of  considerable  value  to  the  London 
publishers.  Hence  his  pecuniary  resources,  though  pre- 
carious^ must  frequently  have  been  coik&\dQi«3(A,^.    ^v^H> 
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he  was  utterly  incapable  of  husbanding  these  with  any 
economy,  or  making  the  slightest  provision  for  the  future. 
When  money  was  plentiful,  he  dressed  with  all  the  costly 
extravagance  of  a  fine  gentleman  of  the  day ;  and  when 
his  resources  were  exhausted,  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
part  with  his  only  coat  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  beggar 
scarcely  more  destitute  than  himself.  His  **  Vicar  of 
Wakefield"  was  sold  for  him  by  Dr.  Johnson,  for  the  sum 
of  £60,  in  order  to  relieve  him  from  an  arrest  for  rent 
by  his  landlady.  This  inimitable  work  was  so  little  ap- 
preciated by  its  purchaser,  that  five  years  elapsed  after  it 
was  written,  before  its  publication.  In  the  interval,  he 
had  published  his  beautiful  poem,  the  '^  Traveller,"  in 
1766;  and  this  was  followed  by  the  ^Hermit,"  the  comedy 
of  the  "Good-natured  Man,"  and  sundry  other  well-known 
works  both  in  prose  and  verse ;  and  at  length,  in  1770,  by 
his  most  charming  poetical  production,  "The  Deserted 
Village."  His  genius  and  worth  were  now  fully  appre- 
ciated, wliilo  his  modest  simplicity  was  curiously  shown 
on  the  occasion  of  parting  with  this  exquisite  and  highly- 
finished  production  of  his  muse.  The  publisher  appre- 
ciating its  true  merits,  as  well  as  its  author's  acknowledged 
fame,  sent  him  a  hundred  guineas  for  the  copyright ;  but 
Goldsmith,  with  characteristic  unselfishness,  returned  it> 
remarking  to  a  friend :  "It  is  too  much,  it  is  more  than 
the  honest  bookseller  can  aflt'jrd,  or,  indeed,  any  modern 
poetry  is  worth."  The  poet  had,  no  doubt,  been  free 
fi'om  any  pressing  pecuniary  cares  at  the  moment;  for, 
when  troubled  with  such,  or  even  pressed  by  calls  on  his 
benevolence,  he  was  as  little  careful  of  others'  means  as 
of  his  own.  The  sale  of  his  "  Deserted  Village,"  however, 
amply  confirmed  the  publisher's  estimate  of  its  value,  and 
he  insisted  on  the  generous  ovxWvox  tq^^vvUv^  the  original 
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oi!er,  which  no  reader  will  now  think  was  too  large  a 
sum. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  re-echo  the  sentiments,  some- 
what too  hastily  and  inconsiderately  urged  both  by 
biographers  and  poets,  regarding  the  unjust  privations 
inflicted  on  Goldsmith,  by  those  who  were  bound  to  re- 
munerate him  for  the  noble  productions  with  which  he 
has  enriched  all  time.  Cumberland  thus  touchingly 
alludes  both  to  his  improvidence  and  his  poverty : — 

**But  what  availed  it  thee,  neglected  bard^ 
How  tliy  verge  trickled,  or  thy  period  flowed? 
The  loathsome  vampire,  poverty,  through  life 
Insatiate  clung  to  thee,  and  sacked  thy  blood 
To  the  last  drop.    By  thy  sick  coach  I  stood, 
And  saw  death's  hand  was  on  thee;  shall  I  say 
lliat  thou  wert  vain,  and  carelessly  dispersed 
The  slender  pittance  that  tliy  genius  earned? 
No:  'twere  a  cruel  comment  on  thy  life; 
He  who  no  harvest  reaps  can  hoard  no  grain ! " 

It  was,  indeed,  a  sad  thing  that  so  gifted  a  genius  should 
have  been  compelled  to  waste  his  fine  talents  in  the  pro- 
duction of  ephemeral  contributions  to  the  press  for  the 
supply  of  his  daily  wants.  Yet  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  annual  income  derived  from  this  source  has  been 
computed  to  have  amounted,  during  the  last  eight  years 
of  his  life,  to  little  short  of  £300,  and  yet  he  died  leav- 
ing a  larger  debt  than  it  could  have  been  thought  pos- 
sible for  a  poet  to  have  contracted.  Had  his  income 
amounted  to  thousands,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his  reckless 
generosity  and  carelessness  for  all  beyond  the  moment, 
would  have  led  to  nearly  similar  results.  We  must,  in- 
deed, mourn  that  his  great  powers  were  wasted  on  the 
production  of  light  and  superficial  works,  not  composed 
for  fame,  but  written  to  supply  his  nocoaa\UQ«\^^\iNX>\a.vs 
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be  questioned  whetlier  we  do  not  owe  wHao,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  some  harsh  stimulus,  the  noble  works  cm 
which  all  his  fame  depends,  and  but  for  which  his  life 
might  have  been  wasted  in  such  passing  gaieties  and  sodid 
enjoyments  as  he  resorted  to  whenever  he  had  succeeded 
in  replenishing  his  exhausted  purse.  Goldsmith,  however, 
presents  a  character  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  love, 
even  while  condemning  its  glaiing  defects.  He  retained, 
indeed,  through  life,  much  of  the  simplicity  of  childhood ; 
and  it  is  no  slight  commendation  to  add,  that  he  embodied 
in  his  best  works  much  of  its  purity.  Both  as  a  prose 
writer  and  as  a  poet,  he  has  established  claims  to  a  high 
and  enduring  fame  among  the  English  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and  his  writings  occupy  an  indepen- 
dent place  among  those  of  his  age,  deriving  ail  the  most 
essential  and  endearing  characteristics  which  have  exer- 
cised so  great  an  influence  over  the  popular  literature  of 
England,  not  from  the  style  of  his  age,  but  f^om  himself. 
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COOPER'S  HILL. 

Mt  eye,  descending  from  the  hill,  surveys 

Where  Thames  among  the  wanton  valleys  strays. 

Thames  1  the  most  loved  of  all  the  ocean's  sons 

By  his  old  sire,  to  his  emhraces  runs. 

Hasting  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  sea, 

Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity. 

Though  with  those  streams  he  no  resemblance  hold, 

Whose  foam  is  amber,  and  their  gravel  gold : 

His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  t'  explore. 

Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  shore. 

O'er  which  he  kindly  spreads  his  spacious  wing, 

And  hatches  plenty  for  th'  ensuing  spring ; 

Nor  then  destroys  it  with  too  fond  a  stay, 

Like  mothers  who  their  infants  overlay ; 

Nor  with  a  sudden  and  impetuous  wave. 

Like  profuse  kings,  resumes  the  wealth  he  gave. 

No  unexpected  inundations  spoil 

The  mower's  hopes,  or  mock  the  ploughman's  toil ; 

But  Godlike  his  unwearied  bounty  flows ; 

First  loves  to  do,  then  loves  the  good  he  does. 

Nor  are  his  blessings  to  his  banks  confined, 

But  free  and  common  as  the  sea  or  wind : 

When  he  to  boast  or  to  disperse  his  stores, 

Full  of  the  tributes  of  his  grateful  aViOTQa) 
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Visits  the  world,  and  in  his  flying  towers 
Brings  home  to  us,  and  makes  both  Indies  onrs ; 
Finds  wealth  where  'tis,  bestows  it  where  it  wants, 
Cities  in  deserts,  woods  in  cities,  plants. 
So  that  to  us  no  thing,  no  place,  is  strange. 
While  his  fair  bosom  is  the  world's  exchange. 
Oh,  could  I  flow  like  thee !  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme ; 
Though  deep,  yet  clear ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong,  without  rage;  without  o'erflowing,  full. 
The  stream  is  so  transparent,  pure,  and  clear. 
That  had  the  self-enamoured  youth  gazed  heroy 
So  fatally  deceived  he  had  not  been, 
AVhile  he  the  bottom,  not  his  face,  had  seen. 
But  his  proud  head  the  airy  mountain  hides 
Among  the  clouds ;  his  shoulders  and  his  sides 
A  shady  mantle  clothes ;  his  curled  brows 
Frown  on  the  gentle  stream,  which  calmly  flows, 
AVhile  winds  and  stonns  his  lofty  forehead  beat — 
The  common  fate  of  all  that's  high  or  great. 
Low  at  his  foot  a  spacious  plain  is  placed. 
Between  the  mountain  and  the  stream  embraced. 
Which  shade  and  shelter  from  the  hill  derives. 
While  the  kind  river  wealth  and  beauty  gives, 
And  in  the  mixture  of  all  these  appears 
Variety,  which  all  the  rest  endears. 

Denham. 


HYMN  TO  LIGHT. 

First-born  of  Chaos,  who  so  fair  didst  come 
From  the  old  Negro's  daiVaom^  v? otc\>  \ 
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Which,  when  it  saw  the  lovely  child, 

The  melancholy  moss  put  on  kind  looks  and  smiled. 

Thou  tide  pf  glory  which  no  rest  doth  know, 

But  ever  ebb  and  ever  flow  I 

Thou  golden  shower  of  a  true  Jove ! 

Who  does  in  thee  descend,  and  heaven  to  earth  make  love  I 

Say,  from  what  golden  quivers  of  the  sky 

Do  all  thy  winged  arrows  fly  ? 

Swiftness  and  power  by  birth  are  thine ; 

From  thy  great  Sire  they  come,  thy  Sire,  the  Word  Divine. 

Thou  in  the  moon's  bright  chariot,  proud  and  gay. 

Dost  thy  bright  wood  of  stars  survey. 

And  all  the  year  dost  with  thee  bring 

Of  thousand  flowery  lights  thine  own  nocturnal  spring. 

Thou,  Scytliian-Uke,  dost  round  thy  lands  above 

The  Sun*8  gilt  tent  for  ever  move. 

And  still,  as  thou  in  pomp  dost  go, 

The  shining  pageants  of  the  world  attend  thy  show. 

Cowley. 


TO  THE  GRASSHOPPER. 

Happt  insect !  what  can  be 
In  happiness  compared  to  thee  ? 
Fed  with  nourishment  divine. 
The  dewy  morning's  gentle  wine  I 
Nature  waits  upon  thee  still, 
And  thy  verdant  cup  dooa  fvl\. 
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Thou  dost  drink,  and  dance,  and  sing^ 

Happier  than  the  hi^piest  king ! 

All  the  fields  which  thou  dust  see, 

All  the  plants,  helong  to  thee ; 

All  that  summer  hours  produce. 

Fertile  made  with  early  juice. 

Man  for  thee  does  sow  and  plough ; 

Farmer  he,  and  landlord  thou  I 

Thou  dost  innocently  enjoy. 

Nor  does  thy  luxury  destroy. 

Thee  country  hinds  with  gladness  hear. 

Prophet  of  the  ripened  year ! 

To  thee,  of  all  things  upon  earth. 

Life's  no  longer  than  thy  mirth. 

Happy  insect  1  happy  thou 

Dost  neither  age  nor  winter  know. 

But  when  thou'st  drunk,  and  danced,  and  sung 

Thy  fill,  the  flow'ry  leaves  among, 

Sated  with  thy  summer  feast. 

Thou  retir'st  to  endless  rest. 

Cowley. 


GOD'S  THRONE. 

Above  the  subtle  foldings  of  the  sky. 
Above  the  well-set  orbs'  soft  harmony, 
Above  those  petty  lamps  that  gild  the  night. 
There  is  a  place,  o'erflown  with  hallowed  lights 
Where  Heaven,  as  if  it  left  itself  behind. 
Is  stretched  out  far,  nor  its  own  bounds  confined ; 
Here  peaceful  flames  swell  up  the  sacred  place^ 
Nor  can  the  gloi7  contain  itself  in  th'  endless  space 
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For  there  no  twilight  of  the  stm's  dull  ray 

Glimmers  upon  the  pure  and  native  day ; 

No  pale-faced  moon  does  in  stolen  beams  appear. 

Or  with  dim  taper  scatters  darkness  there : 

On  no  smooth  sphere  the  restless  seasons  slide, 

Ko  circling  ocean  doth  swifl  time  divide. 

Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing  past, 

But  an  eternal  Now  does  always  last. 

There  sits  the  Almighty,  first  of  all,  and  end, 

Whom  nothing  but  himself  can  comprehend : 

Who  with  his  word  commandeth  all  to  be. 

And  all  obeyed  Him,  for  that  word  was  He. 

Only  He  spoke,  and  everything  that  is 

From  out  the  womb  of  fertile  Nothing  rise. 

Oh  who  shall  tell,  who  shall  describe  thy  throne. 

Thou  great  Three-One  ? 

There  thou  thyself  dost  in  full  presence  show. 

Not  absent  from  these  meaner  worlds  below : 

No ;  if  thou  wert,  the  Elements*  league  would  cease, 

And  all  thy  creatures  break  thy  nature's  peace. 

CoWLEy. 


TO  THE  ETERNAL  WISDOM. 

O  THOU  eternal  Mind !  whose  wisdom  sees 
And  rules  our  changes  by  unchanged  decrees 
As  with  delight  on  thy  grave  works  we  look, 
Say,  art  thou  too  with  our  light  follies  took  f 
For  when  thy  bounteous  hand,  in  liberal  showers, 
Each  way  diffused  thy  various  blessings  pours. 
We  catch  at  them  with  strife,  as  vain  to  sight. 
As  children  when  for  nuts  they  scrambling  ^^Vvt. 
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Tliis  snatching  at  a  sceptre  breaks  it ;  he 
That  broken  does  ere  he  can  g^rasp  it  see ; 
The  poor  world  seeming  like  a  ball,  that  lighU 
Betwixt  the  hands  of  powerful  opposites : 
Which,  while  they  cantonize  in  their  bold  pride, 
They  but  an  immaterial  point  divide. 
O !  whilst  for  wealthy  spoils  these  fight,  let  me^ 
Though  poor,  enjoy  a  happy  peace  with  thee ! 

Sherburne. 


CHRISrS  NATIVITY. 

Awake,  glad  heart !  get  up,  and  sing ! 
It  is  the  birth-day  of  thy  King ; 

Awake!  awake! 

The  sun  doth  shake 
Light  from  his  locks,  and  all  the  way. 
Breathing  perfumes,  doth  spice  the  day. 

Awake !  awake  I  hark,  how  tli*  wood  rings ; 
Winds  whisper,  and  the  busy  springs 

A  concert  make ! 

Awake !  awake  I 
Man  is  their  high-priest,  and  should  rise 
To  offer  up  the  sacrifice. 

I  would  I  were  some  bird  or  star, 
riutt'ring  in  woods,  or  lifted  far 

Above  this  inn 

And  road  of  sin ! 
Then  either  star  or  bird  should  be 
Shining,  or  singlug  still  to  thee. 
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I  would  I  had  in  my  best  part 

Fit  rooms  for  thee !  or  that  my  heart 

Were  so  clean  as 

Thy  manger  was ! 
But  I  am  all  filth  and  obscene ; 
Yet,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  clean. 

8weet  Jesu  I  will  then ;  let  no  more 
This  leper  haunt  and  soil  thy  door; 

Cure  him,  ease  him, 

O  release  him ! 
And  let  once  more,  by  mystic  birtli. 
The  Lord  of  life  be  bom  in  earth. 

Vaughan. 


DAILY  PRAYER. 

When  first  thy  eyes  unveil,  give  thy  soul  leave 

To  do  the  like ;  our  bodies  but  forerun 

The  spirit's  duty :  true  hearts  spread  and  heave 

Unto  their  God  as  flowers  do  to  the  sun ; 

Give  him  thy  first  thoughts  then,  so  shalt  thou  keep 

Him  company  all  day,  and  in  him  sleep. 

Yet  never  sleep  the  sun  up ;  prayer  should 
Dawn  with  the  day :  there  are  set  awful  hours 
'Twixt  heaven  and  us ;  the  manna  was  not  good 
After  sun-rising ;  for  day  sullies  flowers : 
Rise  to  prevent  the  sun ;  sleep  doth  sins  glut. 
And  heaven's  gate  opens  when  the  world's  is  shut. 

Walk  with  thy  fellow-creatures :  note  the  hush 
And  whisperings  amongst  them.    Not  a  s^tVxi^ 
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Or  loaf  but  hath  his  morning  hymn ;  each  bush 
And  oak  doth  know  I  am.    Canst  thou  not  singt 
O  leave  thy  cares  and  follies !  go  this  way. 
And  thou  art  sure  to  prosper  all  the  day. 

Serve  God  before  the  world ;  let  him  not  go 
Until  thou  hast  a  blessing :  then  resign 
The  whole  unto  him,  and  remember  who 
Prevailed  by  wrestling  ere  the  sun  did  shine : 
Pour  oil  upon  the  stones,  weep  for  thy  sin, 
Tiien  journey  on,  and  have  an  eye  to  heaven. 

Mornings  are  mysteries :  the  first,  world's  youth, 
Man's  resurrection,  and  the  future's  bud, 
Shroud  in  their  births ;  the  crown  of  life,  light,  truth, 
Is  styled  their  star ;  the  stone  and  hidden  food : 
Three  blessings  wait  upon  them,  one  of  which 
Should  move — they  make  us  holy,  happy,  rich. 

When  the  world's  up,  and  every  swarm  abroad. 
Keep  well  thy  temper,  mix  not  with  each  clay; 
Despatch  necessities ;  life  hath  a  load 
Which  must  be  canicd  on,  and  safely  may : 
Yet  keep  those  cares  without  thee ;  let  the  heart 
Bo  God's  alone,  and  choose  the  better  part. 

Vaughan. 


THE   WORLD. 

I  SAW  Eternity  the  other  night, 
Like  a  great  ring  of  pure  and  endless  light, 
AU  calm  as  \i  was  bright ; 
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And  round  beneath  it,  Time  in  hours,  days,  years, 

Driven  by  the  spheres. 
Like  a  vast  shadow  moved,  in  which  the  world 

And  all  her  train  were  hurled. 
The  doating  lover  in  his  quaintest  strain 

Did  there  complain ; 
Near  him  his  lute,  his  fancy,  and  his  flights — 

Wits  so  our  delights — 
With  gloves  and  knots  the  silly  snares  of  pleasure ; 

Yet  his  dear  treasure, 
All  scattered  lay,  while  he  his  eyes  did  pour 

Upon  a  flower. 

The  darksome  statesman,  hung  with  weights  and  woo. 
Like  a  thick  midnight-fog,  moved  there  so  slow 

He  did  not  stay  nor  go : 
Condemning  thoughts  (like  sad  eclipses)  scowl 

Upon  his  soul ; 
And  clouds  of  crying  witnesses  without 

Pursued  him  with  one  shout. 
Yet  digged  the  mole,  and,  lest  his  ways  be  found. 

Worked  underground. 
Where  he  did  clutch  his  prey — but  one  did  see 

That  policy ; 
Churches  and  altars  fed  him ;  perjuries 

Were  knats  and  flics ; 
It  rained  about  him  blood  and  tears,  but  he 

Drank  them  as  free. 

The  fearful  miser  on  a  heap  of  rust 
Sate  pining  all  his  life  there— did  scarce  trust 
His  own  hands  with  the  dust ; 
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Yet  would  not  place  one  piece  above,  but  lives 

In  fear  of  thiovcB. 
Thousands  there  were  as  trantio  as  himself. 

And  hugged  each  one  his  pelf: 
The  downright  epicure  placed  heaven  in  sense. 

And  scorned  pretence ; 
While  others,  slipped  into  a  wide  excess, 

Said  little  less : 
The  weaker  sort,  slight  trivial  wares  enslave. 

Who  think  them  brave ; 
And  poor  despised  truth  sat  counting  by 

Their  victory. 

Yet  some,  who  all  this  while  did  weep  and  sing, 
And  sing  and  weep,  soared  up  into  the  ring ; 

But  most  would  use  no  wing. 
O  fools !  (said  I)  thus  to  prefer  dark  night 

Before  true  light ; 
To  live  in  grots  and  caves,  and  hate  the  day 

Because  it  shows  the  way — 
The  way  which  from  this  dead  and  dark  abode 

Loads  up  to  God ; 
A  way  where  you  might  tread  the  sun,  and  be 

More  bright  than  he. 
But  as  I  did  their  madness  so  discuss. 

One  whispered  thus : 
"  This  i-ing  the  Bridegroom  did  for  none  provide 

But  for  his  bride." 

Vauohan. 
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DIVINE  EJACULATION. 

Great  God  I  whose  sceptre  rules  the  earth, 

Distil  thy  fear  into  my  heart, 
That  being  rapt  with  holy  mirth, 

I  may  proclaim  how  good  thou  art : 
Open  my  lips,  that  I  may  sing 
Full  praises  to  my  God,  my  King. 

Great  God  I  thy  garden  is  defaced, 

The  weeds  thrive  there,  thy  flowers  decay ; 
O  call  to  mind  thy  promise  past. 

Restore  thou  them,  cut  these  away : 
Till  then  let  not  the  weeds  have  power 
To  starve  or  stint  the  poorest  flower. 

In  all  extremes.  Lord,  thou  art  still 
The  mount  whereto  my  hopes  do  flee ; 

0  make  my  soul  detest  all  ill. 

Because  so  much  abhorred  by  thee : 

Lord,  let  thy  gracious  trials  show 

That  I  am  just,  or  make  me  so. 

Shall  mountain,  desert,  beast,  and  tree. 
Yield  to  that  heavenly  voice  of  thine. 

And  shall  that  voice  not  startle  me. 
Nor  stir  this  stoue — this  heart  of  minet 

No,  Lord,  till  thou  new-bore  mine  ear. 

Thy  voice  is  lost,  I  cannot  hear. 

Fountain  of  light  and  living  breath, 
Whose  merciea  never  fail  nor  fade. 
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Fill  me  with  life  that  hath  no  death. 

Fill  me  with  light  that  hath  no  shade ; 
Appoint  the  remnant  of  my  days 
To  see  thy  power,  and  sing  thy  praise. 

Lord  God  of  gods,  before  whose  throne 
Stand  storms  and  fire,  O  what  shall  we 

Betum  to  heaven,  that  is  our  own, 
When  all  the  world  belongs  to  thee  ? 

We  have  no  offering  to  impart. 

But  praises  and  a  wounded  heart. 

0  thou  that  sitt'st  in  heaven,  and  see*st 
My  deeds  without,  my  thoughts  within. 

Be  thou  my  prince,  be  thou  my  priest — 
Command  my  soul,  and  cure  my  sin : 
How  bitter  my  afflictions  be 

1  care  not,  so  I  rise  to  thee. 

What  I  possess,  or  what  I  crave, 
Brings  no  content  great  God,  to  me, 

If  what  I  would,  or  what  I  have 
Be  not  possest  and  blest  in  thee : 

What  I  enjoy,  0  make  it  mine 

In  making  me — that  have  it — thine 

When  winter-fortunes  cloud  the  brows 

Of  summer  friends — when  eyes  grow  strange- 

When  plighted  faith  forgets  its  vows, 
When  earth  and  all  things  in  it  change ; 

O  Lord,  thy  mercies  fail  me  never, 

Where  once  thou  lov'st,  thou  lov'st  for  ever. 
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Great  God  1  whose  kingdom  hath  fio  end,  ' 

Into  whose  secrets  none  can  dive. 
Whose  mercy  none  can  apprehend, 

Whose  justice  none  can  feel — and  live, 
What  my  dull  heart  cannot  aspire 
To  know,  Lord,  teach  me  to  admire. 

QUARLBS. 


TRUE  NOBILITY. 

Sbarch  we  the  springs, 
And  backward  trace  the  principles  of  things : 
There  shall  we  find  that  when  the  world  began. 
One  common  mass  composed  the  mould  of  man ; 
One  paste  of  flesh  on  all  degrees  bestowed ; 
And  kneaded  up  alike  with  moistening  blood. 
The  same  Almighty  power  inspired  the  frame 
With  kindled  life,  and  formed  the  souls  the  same. 
The  faculties  of  intellect  and  will. 
Dispensed  with  equal  hand,  disposed  with  equal  skill ; 
Like  liberty  indulged,  with  choice  of  good  or  ill. 
Thus  bom  alike,  from  Virtue  first  began 
The  difference  that  distinguished  man  from  man.    ' 
He  claimed  no  title  from  descent  of  blood. 
But  that  which  made  him  noble,  made  him  good. 
Warmed  with  more  particles  of  heavenly  flame. 
He  winged  his  upward  flight,  and  soared  to  fame ; 
The  rest  remained  below,  a  tribe  without  a  name. 
This  law,  though  custom  now  diverts  the  course, 
As  nature's  institute,  is  yet  in  force. 
Uncancelled,  though  diffused :  and  he  whose  mind 
Is  virtuous,  is  alone  of  noble  kind; 
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Though  poor  in  fortune,  of  celestial  race : 
And  he  commits  the  crime,  who  calls  him  base. 

Drtdeit. 


ALEXANDER'S  FEAST. 

'TwAS  at  the  royal  feast  for  Persia  won 
By  Philip's  warlike  son ; 

Aloft  in  awful  state 

The  godlike  hero  sate 
On  his  imperial  throne : 

His  valiant  peers  were  placed  around ; 
Their  brows  with  roses  and  with  myrtles  bound, 

(So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crowned): 
The  lovely  Thais,  by  his  side, 
Sate,  like  a  blooming  eastern  bride. 
In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 

Happy,  happy,  happy  pair .' 

None  but  the  brave. 

None  but  the  brave. 

None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair. 

Timotheus,  placed  on  high 

Amid  the  tuneful  quire. 

With  flying  fingers  touched  the  lyre : 
The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  sky. 

And  heavenly  joys  inspire. 
The  song  began — from  Jove, 
Who  left  his  blissful  seats  above 
(Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  love). 
A  dragon's  fiery  form  belied  the  god. 
Sublime  on  radiant  spires  he  rode, 

When  be  to  Mr  0\7mY^"a.^Tft?a^^ 
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*  «  «  «  « 

And  stamped  an  image  of  himself^  a  sovereign  of  the 

world. 
The  listening  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound, 
A  present  deity !  they  shout  around : 
A  present  deity  I  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound : 

With  ravished  ears 

The  monarch  hears, 

Assumes  the  god, 

Affects  to  nod, 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then,  the  sweet  musicians  sung : 
Of  Bacchus  ever  fair  and  ever  young : 
The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes ; 
Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums ; 
Flushed  with  a  purple  grace. 
He  shows  his  honest  face ; 
Now  give  the  hautboys  breath :  he  comes !  he  comes ! 
Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young, 

Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain ; 
Bacchus'  blessings  are  a  treasure. 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure : 
Rich  the  treasure, 
Sweet  the  pleasure ; 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

Soothed  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  vain ; 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again ; 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes;  and  thrice  he  slew  the 
slain. 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise ; 
His  glowing  oheeka,  his  ardent  eye&*, 
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Andy  while  he  Heaven  and  Earth  defied. 
Changed  his  hand,  and  checked  his  pride. 

He  chose  a  mournful  Muse, 

Soft  pity  to  infuse : 
He  sung  Darius  great  and  good, 

By  too  severe  a  fate, 
Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen. 
Fallen  from  his  high  estate, 

And  welt'ring  in  his  blood ; 
Deserted,  at  his  utmost  need, 
By  those  his  former  boimty  fed : 
On  the  bare  earth  exposed  ho  lies. 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 
With  downcast  looks  the  joyless  victor  sate. 

Revolving  in  his  altered  soul 

The  various  turns  of  Chance  below ; 

And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole ; 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

The  mighty  master  smiled,  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree : 
*Twas  but  a  kindred  sound  to  move, 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 
Softly  sweet,  in  Lydian  measures, 
Soon  he  soothed  his  soul  to  pleasures. 
War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble ; 
Honour,  but  an  empty  bubble ; 

Never  ending,  still  beginning,    . 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying ; 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning, 
Think,  O  think  it  worth  enjoying : 
Lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee, 
Take  the  goo^  Wie  ^o^^  -^toVA^  \?wi^l 
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The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause ; 
So  Love  was  crowned,  but  Music  won  the  cause. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Gazed  on  the  fair 
Who  caused  his  care, 
And  sighed  and  looked,  sighed  and  looked, 
Sighed  and  looked,  and  sighed  again : 
At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  oppressed, 
The  vanquished  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast. 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again : 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain. 
Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder. 
And  rouse  him,  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thimder. 
Hark,  hark,  the  horrid  sound 
Has  raised  up  his  head ! 
As  awaked  from  the  dead. 
And  amazed,  he  stares  around. 
Revenge  I  revenge !  Timotheus  cries, 
See  the  Furies  arise : 
See  the  snakes  that  they  rear. 
How  they  hiss  in  their  hair. 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eyes ! 
Behold  a  ghastly  band. 
Each  a  torch  in  his  hand ! 
Those  are  Qrecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  were  slain. 

And  unburied  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain : 
'  Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew  I 
Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high. 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes, 
And  glittering  temples  of  their  hostile  god&V 
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The  princes  applaud,  with  a  farious  joy; 

And  the  king  seized  a  flambeau  with  seal  to  destroy ; 

Thais  led  the  way. 

To  light  him  to  his  prey. 
And,  like  another  Helen,  fired  another  Troy. 

Thus,  long  ago. 
Ere  heaving  billows  learned  to  blow. 

While  organs  yet  were  mute ; 
Timotheus,  to  his  breathing  flute. 
And  sounding  lyre. 
Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft  desire. 
At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame ; 
The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store. 
Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds. 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds, 
With  Nature's  mother-wit,  and  arts  unknown  before. 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize, 

Or  both  divide  the  crown ; 
He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies. 
She  drew  an  angel  down. 

Dryden. 


THE  WAR-HORSE. 

The  fiery  courser,  when  he  hears  from  far 
The  sprightly  trumpets  and  the  shouts  of  war. 
Pricks  up  his  ears,  and,  trembling  with  delight. 
Shifts  place,  and  paws,  and  hopes  the  promised  fight ; 
On  his  right  shoulder  his  thick  mane  reclined. 
Ruffles  at  speed,  and  dancea'm  VXva  ^\sA. 
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Eager  he  stands — ^then,  starting  with  a  bound, 
He  turns  the  turf,  and  shakes  the  solid  ground ; 
Fire  from  his  eyes,  clouds  from  his  nostrils  flow. 
He  bears  his  rider  headlong  on  the  foe. 

Drtden. 


VENI  CREATOR. 

Creator  Spirit,  by  whose  aid 
The  world's  foundations  first  were  laid. 
Come,  visit  every  pious  mind ; 
Come,  pour  thy  joys  on  human  kind ; 
From  sin  and  sorrow  set  us  free. 
And  make  thy  temples  worthy  Thee. 

0  source  of  uncreated  light. 
The  Father's  promised  Paraclete ! 
Thrice  holy  fount,  thrice  holy  fire. 
Our  hearts  with  heavenly  love  inspire ; 
Come,  and  thy  sacred  unction  bring. 
To  sanctify  us  while  we  sing. 

Plenteous  of  grace,  descend  from  high. 

Rich  in  thy  sevenfold  energy  I 

Thou  strength  of  His  almighty  hand, 

Whose  power  does  heaven  and  earth  command ; 

Proceeding  Spirit,  our  defence, 

Who  dost  the  gifts  of  tongues  dispense. 

And  crown'st  thy  gifts  with  eloquence  I 

Refine  and  purge  our  earthly  parts ; 
But  0,  inflame  and  fire  our  hearUl 
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Our  frailties  help,  our  vice  control. 
Submit  the  senses  to  the  soul ; 
And  when  rebellious  they  are  grown. 
Then  lay  thine  hand,  and  hold  them  down. 

Chase  from  our  minds  the  infernal  foe. 
And  peace,  the  fruit  of  love,  bestow ; 
And,  lest  our  feet  should  step  astray, 
Protect  and  guide  us  in  the  way. 

Make  us  eternal  truths  receive. 
And  practise  all  that  we  believe : 
Give  us  Thyself,  that  we  may  see 
The  Father,  and  the  Son,  by  Thee. 

Immortal  honour,  endless  fame, 
Attend  the  Almighty  Father's  name ! 
The  Saviour  Son  be  glorified, 
Who  for  lost  man's  redemption  died  I 
And  equal  adoration  be, 
Eternal  Paraclete,  to  Thee ! 


Dryden. 


HY^IN  FOR  THE  MORNING. 

Awake,  my  soul  I  awake,  mine  eyes  I 
Awake,  my  drowsy  faculties ! 
Awake,  and  see  the  new-bom  light 
Spring  from  the  darksome  womb  of  night ! 
Look  up,  and  see  the  unwearied  sim. 
Already  has  his  race  begun : 
The  pretty  lark  is  mounted  high, 
And  sings  hex  matins  m  t\L^  ^^^ . 
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Arise,  my  soul  I    And  thou,  my  voice, 

In  songs  of  piuise  early  rejoice ! 

0  great  Creator !  heavenly  King ! 

Thy  praises  ever  let  me  sing  I 

Thy  power  has  made,  thy  goodness  kept 

This  fenceless  body  while  I  slept ; 

Tet  one  day  more  has  g^ven  me, 

From  all  the  powers  of  darkness  free. 

O  keep  my  heart  from  sin  secure, 

My  life  unblameable  and  pure ; 
That  when  the  last  of  all  my  days  is  come, 
Cheerful  and  fearless  I  may  wait  my  doom. 

Flatman. 


HYMN  FOR  THE  EVENING. 

Sleep  !  downy  Sleep  I  come,  close  mine  eyes, 

Tired  with  beholding  vanities  I 

Sweet  slumbers,  come,  and  chase  away 

The  toils  and  follies  of  the  day ; 

On  your  soft  bosom  will  I  lie. 

Forget  the  world,  and  learn  to  die. 

O  Israel's  watchful  Shepherd !  spread 

Tents  of  angels  round  my  bed ; 

Let  not  the  spirits  of  the  air, 

While  I  slumber,  me  ensnare ; 

But  save  thy  suppliant  free  from  harms. 

Clasped  in  thine  everlasting  arms. 

Clouds  and  thick  darkness  are  thy  throne. 

Thy  wonderful  pavilion : 

0,  dart  from  thence  a  shining  ray. 

And  then  my  midnight  shall  be  dttj  \ 
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Thus,  when  the  mom,  in  crimson  drest. 
Breaks  through  the  windows  of  the  east^ 
My  hymns  of  thankful  praise  shall  rise, 
Like  incense,  or  the  morning  sacrifice ! 

Flatman. 


DEATH. 

0  the  sad  day 
When  friends  shall  shake  their  heads  and  say 

Of  miserable  me. 
Hark  how  he  groans,  look  how  he  pants  for  breath. 
See  how  he  struggles  with  the  pangs  of  death ! 
When  they  shall  say  of  these  poor  eyes — 

How  hollow  and  how  dim  they  be ! 
Mark  Iiow  his  breast  does  swell  and  rise 
Against  his  potent  enemy ! 
When  some  old  friend  shall  step  to  my  bedside. 
Touch  my  chill  face,  and  then  shall  gently  glide. 
And  when  his  next  companions  say — 
**  How  does  he  do  ?    What  hopes  ?"  shall  turn  away 
Answering  only,  with  uplifted  hand, 

Who  can  his  fate  withstand  ? 
Then  shall  a  gasp  or  two  do  more 
Than  e'er  my  rhetoric  could  before — 
Persuade  the  peevish  world  to  trouble  me  no  more ! 

Flatman. 
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EVENING  HYMN. 

All  praise  to  theo,  my  Qod^  this  night, 
For  all  the  blessings  of  the  light ; 
Keep  me,  O  keep  me.  King  of  kings, 
Beneath  thy  own  almighty  wings  I 

Forgive  me,  Lord,  for  thy  dear  Son, 
The  ill  that  I  this  day  have  done ; 
That  with  the  world,  myself,  and  thee, 
I,  ero  I  sleep,  at  peace  may  be. 

Teach  me  to  live,  that  I  may  dread 
The  grave  as  little  as  my  bed ; 
To  die,  that  this  vile  body  may 
Bise  glorious  at  the  judgment-day. 

0  may  my  soul  on  thee  repose, 

And  may  sweet  sleep  mine  eyelids  close^ 
Sleep,  that  jnay  mo  more  vigorous  make 
To  serve  my  God  when  I  awake. 

When  in  the  night  I  sleepless  lie. 
My  soul  with  heavenly  thoughts  supply ; 
Lot  no  ill  dreams  disturb  my  rest, 
No  powers  of  darkness  mo  molest. 

Dull  sleep !— of  sense  me  to  deprive ; 

1  am  but  half  my  time  alive ; 

Thy  f«dthiul  lovers.  Lord,  are  grieved. 
To  lie  so  long  of  thee  bereaved. 
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But  though  sleep  o*er  my  frailty  reigns. 
Let  it  not  hold  me  long  in  chains ; 
And  now  and  then  let  loose  my  heart, 
Till  it  an  hallelujah  dart. 

The  fjEister  sleep  the  senses  binds, 
The  more  unfettered  are  our  minds ; 
O  may  my  soul,  from  matter  free, 
Thy  loveliness  unclouded  see ! 

0  when  shall  I,  in  endless  day, 
For  ever  chase  dark  sleep  away : 
And  hymns  with  the  supernal  choir 
Incessant  sing,  and  never  tire  ? 

O  may  my  guardian,  while  I  sleep. 
Close  to  my  bed  his  vigils  keep ; 
His  love  angelical  instil. 
Stop  all  the  avenues  of  ill. 


Ren. 


HYMN  ON  THE  TRANSFIGURATION. 

Hail,  King  of  glory,  clad  in  robes  of  light! 

Outshining  all  we  here  call  bright ! 

Hail,  light's  divinest  galaxy ! 

Hail,  express  imago  of  the  Deity ! 
Could  now  thy  amorous  spouse  thy  beauties  view. 

How  would  her  wounds  all  bleed  anew ! 

Lovely  thou  art  all  o'er  and  bright. 
Thou  Israel's  glory,  and  thou  Gentiles'  light. 
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But  whence  this  brightness,  whence  this  sudden  day ! 

Who  did  thee  thus  with  light  array? 

Did  thy  divinity  dispense 
To  its  consort  a  more  liberal  influence! 
Or  did  some  curious  angel's  chymic  art 

The  spirits  of  purest  light  impart, 

Drawn  from  the  native  spring  of  day, 
And  wrought  into  an  organized  ray  ? 

Howe'er  'twas  done,  'tis  glorious  and  divine. 

Thou  dost  with  radiant  wonders  shine. 

The  sun  with  his  bright  company. 
Are  all  gross  meteors,  if  compared  to  thee. 
Thou  art  the  foimtain  whence  their  light  does  flow. 

But  to  thy  will  thine  own  dost  owe. 

For  (as  at  first)  thou  didst  but  say, 
**  Let  there  be  light,"  and  straight  sprang  forth  this  won- 
drous day. 

Let  now  the  eastern  princes  coipe,  and  bring 

Their  tributary  offering. 

There  needs  no  star  to  guide  their  flight. 
They'll  find  thee  now,  great  King,  by  thine  own  light. 
And  thou,  my  soul,  adore,  love,  and  admire, 

And  follow  this  bright  guide  of  fire. 

Do  thou  thy  hymns  and  praises  bring. 
Whilst  angels,  with  veiled  faces,  anthems  sing. 

NORRIS 
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THE  MEDITATION. 

It  must  be  done,  my  soul,  but  His  a  strange, 

A  dismal,  and  mysterious  change. 

When  thou  shalt  leave  this  tenement  of  clay. 

And  to  an  unknown  somewhere  wing  away ; 

When  time  shall  be  eternity,  and  thou 

Shalt  be  thou  know'st  not  what,  and  live  thou  know'st 
not  how. 

Amazing  state !    No  wonder  that  we  dread 

To  think  of  death,  or  view  the  dead. 
Thou'rt  all  wrapped  up  in  clouds,  as  if  to  thee 
Our  very  knowledge  had  antipathy. 
Death  could  not  a  more  sad  retinue  find — 
Sickness  and  pain  before,  and  darkness  all  behind. 

Some  courteous  ghost,  tell  this  great  secresy. 

What  'tis  you  are,  and  we  must  be  I 
You  warn  us  of  approaching  death,  and  why 
May  we  not  know  fi  om  you  what  'tis  to  die  ? 
But  you,  having  shot  the  gulf,  delight  to  see 
Succeeding  souls  plunge  in  with  like  uncertainty. 

When  life's  close  knot,  by  writ  from  destiny. 

Disease  shall  cut,  or  age  untie ; 
When  after  some  delays,  some  dying  strife, 
The  soul  stands  shivering  on  the  ridge  of  life ; 
With  what  a  dreadful  curiosity 
Does  she  launch  out  into  the  sea  of  vast  eternity ! 

So  when  the  spacious  globe  was  deluged  o'er. 
And  lower  holds  could  save  no  more. 
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On  the  utmost  bough  the  astonished  sinners  stood, 
And  viewed  the  advances  of  the  encroaching  flood ; 
O'ertopped  at  length  by  the  element's  increase, 
With  horror  they  resigned  to  the  untried  abyss. 

NORRIS. 


HYMN  TO  DARKNESS. 

Hail,  thou  most  sacred,  venerable  thing  i 

What  muse  is  worthy  thee  to  sing? 
Thee,  from  whose  pregnant,  universal  womb, 
AH  things,  even  light,  thy  rival,  first  did  come. 
What  dares  he  not  attempt  that  sings  of  thee. 

Thou  first  and  greatest  mystery ! 
Who  can  the  secrets  of  thy  essence  tell! 
Thou,  like  the  light  of  Qod^  art  inaccessible. 

Before  great  Love  this  monument  did  raise, 

This  ample  theatre  of  praise ; 
Before  the  folding  circles  of  the  sky 
Were  tuned  by  him  who  is  all  harmony ; 
Before  the  morning  stars  their  hymn  began, 

Before  the  council  held  for  man, 
Before  the  birth  of  either  time  or  place. 
Thou  reign'st  imquestioned  monarch  in  the  empty  space. 

Thy  native  lot  thou  didst  to  light  resign, 

But  still  half  of  the  globe  is  thine. 
Here  with  a  quiet,  but  yet  awful  hand. 
Like  the  best  emperors  thou  dost  command. 
To  thee  the  stars  above  their  brightness  owe. 

And  mortals  their  repose  below ; 

Y 
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To  thy  protection  fear  and  sorrow  flee, 

And  those  that  weary  are  of  light,  find  rest  in  thee. 

Though  light  and  glory  be  the  Almighty's  throne. 

Darkness  is  his  pavilion ; 
From  that  his  radiant  beauty,  but  from  thee 
He  has  his  terror  and  his  majesty : 
Thus,  when  ho  first  proclaimed  his  sacred  law. 

And  would  his  rebel  subjects  awe. 
Like  princes  on  some  great  solemnity, 
He  appeared  in*s  robes  of  state,  and  clad  himself  with  thee. 

The  blessed  above  do  thy  sweet  umbrage  prize, 

When,  cloyed  with  light,  they  veil  their  eyes ; 

The  vision  of  the  Deity  is  made 

More  sweet  and  beatific  by  thy  shade ; 

But  we,  poor  tenants  of  this  orb  below, 
Don't  here  thy  excellences  know 

Till  death  our  understandings  does  improve. 

And  then  our  wiser  ghosts  thy  silent  night-walks  love. 

But  thee  I  now  admire,  thee  would  I  choose 

For  my  religion,  or  my  muse. 
'Tis  hard  to  tell  whether  thy  reverend  shade 
Has  more  good  votaries  or  poets  made  ; 
From  thy  dark  caves  were  inspirations  given. 

And  from  thick  groves  went  vows  to  Heaven. 
Hail,  then,  thou  muse's  and  devotion's  spring, 
'Tis  just  we  should  adore;  'tis  just  we  should  thee  sing. 

NORRIS, 
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CHARITY. 


Did  sweeter  sounds  adorn  my  flowing  tongue 
Than  ever  man  pronounced,  or  angels  sung : 
Had  I  all  knowledge,  human  and  divine. 
That  thought  can  reach,  or  science  can  define ! 
And  had  I  power  to  give  that  knowledge  birth 
In  all  the  speeches  of  the  babbling  earth : 
Did  Shadrach's  zeal  my  glowing  breast  inspire 
To  weary  tortures  and  rejoice  in  fire : 
Or  had  I  faith  like  that  which  Israel  saw 
"When  Mosee  gave  them  miracles  and  law  : 
Yet,  gracious  Charity !  indulgent  guest. 
Were  not  thy  power  exerted  in  my  breast, 
Those  speeches  would  send  up  unheeded  prayer. 
That  scorn  of  life  would  be  but  wild  despair ; 
A  symbol's  sound  were  better  than  my  voice — 
My  faith  were  form,  my  eloquence  were  noise. 

Charity  1  decent,  modest,  easy,  kind. 
Softens  the  high,  and  rears  the  abject  mind : 
Knows  with  just  reins  and  gentle  hand  to  guide 
Betwixt  vile  shame  and  arbitrary  pride. 
Not  soon  provoked,  she  easily  forgives, 
And  much  she  suffers  as  she  much  believes— 
Soft  peace  she  brings  wherever  she  arrives, 
She  builds  our  quiet  as  she  forms  our  lives : 
Lays  the  rough  path  of  peevish  nature  even, 
And  opens  in  each  heart  a  little  heaven. 
Each  other  gift,  which  Qod  on  man  bestows, 
Its  proper  bounds  and  due  restriction  knows : 
To  one  fixed  purpose  dedicates  its  power, 
And  finishing  its  act,  exists  no  mote. 
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Thii%  in  obedience  to  what  heaven  decrees. 

Knowledge  shall  fail  and  Prophecjr  shall  cease ; 

Bat  lasting  Charity's  more  ample  swaj, 

Nor  bound  by  time  nor  subject  to  decay, 

In  happy  triumph  shall  for  ever  live. 

And  endless  good  diffuse  and  endless  praise  receive. 

As  through  the  artist's  intervening  glass 
Our  eye  observes  the  distant  planets  pass, 
A  little  we  discover,  but  allow 
That  more  remains  unseen  than  art  can  show : 
So,  whilst  our  mind  its  knowledge  would  improve, 
(Its  feeble  eye  intent  on  things  above) 
High  as  wo  may,  we  lift  our  reason  up. 
By  faith  directed,  and  confirmed  by  hope ; 
Tet  are  we  able  only  to  survey 
Dawning  of  beams  and  promises  of  day ; 

Heaven's  fuller  effluence  mocks  our  dazzled  sight, 

Too  great  its  swiftness,  and  too  strong  its  liglit. 
But  soon  the  mediate  clouds  shall  be  dispelled — 

The  sun  shall  soon  be  face  to  face  beheld. 

In  all  bis  robes,  with  all  his  glory  on, 

Seated  sublime  on  his  meridian  throne. 

Then  constant  faith  and  holy  hope  shall  die, 

One  lost  in  certainty,  and  one  in  joy. 

"Whilst  thou,  more  happy  power,  fair  Charity ! 

Triumphant  sister,  greatest  of  the  three, 

Thy  office  and  thy  nature  still  the  same, 

Lasting  thy  lamp,  and  unconsumod  thy  flame, 

Shalt  still  survive 

Shalt  stand  before  the  host  of  heaven  confest. 

For  ever  blessing,  and  for  ever  blest. 

Trior. 
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BE   GENTLE. 


In  vain  you  tell  your  parting  lover, 
You  wish  fair  winds  may  waft  him  over : 
Alas !  what  winds  can  happy  prove, 
That  bear  me  far  from  what  I  love ! 
Alas !  what  dangers  on  the  main 
Can  equal  those  that  I  sustain 
From  slighted  vows  and  cold  disdain? 

Be  gentle,  and  in  pity  choose 

To  wish  the  wildest  tempest  loose ; 

That,  thrown  again  upon  the  coast 

Where  first  my  shipwrecked  heart  was  lost, 

I  may  once  more  repeat  my  pain ; 

Once  more  in  dying  notes  complain 

Of  slighted  vows,  and  cold  disdain ! 


Prior. 


POETASTERS. 

A  SIMILE. 

Dear  Thomas,  did'st  thou  never  pop 
Thy  head  into  a  tinman's  shop  ? 
There,  Thomas,  did'st  thou  never  see 
(*Tis  but  by  way  of  simile) 
A  squirrel  spend  his  little  rage. 
In  jumping  round  a  rolling  cage ; 
The  cage,  as  either  side  turned  up. 
Striking  a  ring  of  bells  at  top  ? — 

Moved  in  the  orb,  pleased  with  the  chimes, 
The  foolish  creature  thinks  Uo  climbs; 
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But,  here  or  there,  turn  wood  or  wire. 
He  never  gets  two  inches  higher. 

So  fares  it  with  those  merry  blades, 
That  frisk  it  under  Pindus'  shades. 
In  noble  song  and  lofty  odes, 
They  tread  on  stars,  and  talk  with  gods ; 
Still  dancing  in  an  airy  round. 
Still  pleased  with  their  own  verses'  sound ; 
Brought  back,  how  fast  soe'er  they  go. 
Always  aspiring,  always  low. 


Prior. 


THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  SWIFT. 

The  time  is  not  remote  when  I 
Must  by  the  course  of  nature  die ; 
When,  I  foresee,  my  special  friends 
Will  try  to  find  their  private  ends : 
And,  though  'tis  hardly  understood 
Which  way  my  death  can  do  them  good, 
Yet  thus,  methinks,  I  hear  them  speak ; 
"  See  how  the  Dean  begins  to  break ! 
Poor  gentleman,  he  droops  apace ! 
You  plainly  find  it  in  his  face. 
That  old  vertigo  in  his  head 
Will  never  leave  him  till  he's  dead. 
Besides,  his  memory  decays. 
He  recollects  not  what  he  says  ; 
He  cannot  call  his  friends  to  mind ; 
Forgets  the  place  whei-e  last  he  dined ; 
Plies  you  with  stories  o'er  and  o'er. 
He  told  them  fifty  Umes  beforvi. 
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How  does  he  fancy  we  can  sit 
To  hoar  his  out-of-fashion  wit! 
But  he  takes  up  with  younger  folks, 
Who  for  his  wine  will  bear  his  jokes. 
Faith  I  he  must  make  his  stories  shorter, 
Or  change  his  comrades  once  a  quarter; 
In  half  the  time  he  talks  them  round. 
There  must  another  set  be  found." 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  « 
In  such  a  case  they  talk  in  tropes, 

And  by  their  fears  express  their  hopes. 
Some  great  misfortune  to  portend. 
No  enemy  can  match  a  friend. 
With  all  the  kindness  they  profess. 
The  merit  of  a  lucky  guess 
(When  daily  how-d'ye*s  come  of  course. 
And  servants  answer,  "  Worse  and  worse  I") 
Would  please  them  better,  than  to  tell. 
That,  ^  God  be  praised,  the  Dean  is  well." 
Then  he  who  prophesied  the  best. 
Approves  his  foresight  to  the  rest : 
**  You  know  I  always  feared  the  worst. 
And  often  told  you  so  at  first." 
He'd  rather  choose  that  I  should  die, 
Than  his  predictions  prove  a  lie. 
Not  one  foretells  I  shall  recover ; 

But  all  agree  to  give  me  over. 

•  «  •  «  * 

Behold  the  fatal  day  arrive  I 
"  How  is  the  Dean !"— «  He's  just  alive." 
Now  the  departing  prayer  is  read ; 
He  hardly  breathes — the  Dean  is  dead. 
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Before  the  passing-bell  begun, 
The  news  through  half  the  town  is  ran. 
^  Oh !  may  we  all  for  death  prepare ! 
What  has  he  left?  and  who's  his  heir!" 
"  I  know  no  more  than  what  the  news  is ; 
*Ti8  all  bequeathed  to  public  uses." 
**  To  public  uses !  there's  a  whim ! 
What  had  the  public  done  for  him ! 
More  envy,  avarice,  and  pride  : 
Ho  gave  it  all — ^but  first  he  died. 
And  had  the  Dean,  in  all  the  nation. 
No  worthy  friend,  no  poor  relation? 
So  ready  to  do  strangers  good. 
Forgetting  his  own  flesh  and  blood !" 

Now  Grub-stroet  wits  are  all  employed ; 
With  elegies  the  town  is  cloyed ; 
Borne  paragraph  in  every  paper. 
To  curse  the  Dean,  or  bless  the  Drapier. 

The  doctors,  tender  of  their  fame. 
Wisely  on  me  lay  all  the  blame. 
**  We  must  confess,  his  case  was  nice ; 
But  he  would  never  take  advice. 
Had  he  been  ruled,  for  aught  appears. 
He  might  have  lived  these  twenty  years : 
For,  when  we  opened  him,  we  found 
That  all  his  vital  parts  were  sound." 

4>  *  «  «  « 

Now  Curll  his  shop  from  rubbish  drains : 
Three  genuine  tomes  of  Swift's  remains ! 
And  then,  to  make  them  pass  the  glibber. 
Revised  by  Tibbalds,  Moore,  and  Gibber. 
He'll  treat  me  as  he  does  my  betters, 
Publish  my  v?\V\,  my  \\S:<i,m>j  \^^v«t^\ 
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Revive  the  libels  bom  to  die : 
Which  Pope  must  bear  as  well  as  I. 

Here  shift  the  scene,  to  represent 
How  those  I  love  my  death  lament. 
Poor  Pope  will  grieve  a  month,  and  Gay 
A  week,  and  Arbuthnot  a  day. 

St.  John  himself  will  scarce  forbear 
To  bite  his  pen,  and  drop  a  tear. 
The  rest  will  give  a  shrug,  and  cry, 
**  I'm  sorry — but  woxall  must  die ! " 

Indifiference,  clad  in  wisdom's  guise. 
All  fortitude  of  mind  supplies : 
For  how  can  stony  bowels  melt 
In  those  who  never  pity  felt ! 
When  we  are  lashed,  they  kiss  the  rod, 
Besigning  to  the  will  of  Qod. 

«  *  w  «  « 

Why  do  we  grieve  that  friends  should  die ! 
No  loss  more  easy  to  supply. 
One  year  is  past ;  a  different  scene  I 
No  farther  mention  of  the  Dean, 
Who  now,  alas !  no  more  is  missed. 
Than  if  he  never  did  exist. 
Where's  now  the  favourite  of  Apollo ! 
Departed  : — and  his  works  must  follow; 
Must  undergo  the  common  fate ; 
His  kind  of  wit  is  out  of  date. 

Swift. 


A  MODERN  LADY. 

The  modem  dame  is  waked  by  noon 
(Some  authors  say  not  quito  so  800iv\ 
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Because,  though  sore  against  her  will, 

She  sate  all  night  up  at  quadrille. 

She  stretches,  g^pes,  unglues  her  eyes, 

And  asks  if  it  be  time  to  rise : 

Of  headach  and  the  spleen  complains ; 

And  then,  to  cool  her  heated  brains. 

Her  night-gown  and  her  slippers  brought  her. 

Takes  a  large  dram  of  citron-water. 

Then  to  her  glass ;  and,  ^  Betty,  pray 

Don't  I  look  fiightfully  to-day! 

But  was  it  not  confounded  hard ! 

Well,  if  I  over  touch  a  card ! 

Four  mattadores,  and  lose  codille! 

Depend  upon*t,  I  never  will. 

But  run  to  Tom,  and  bid  him  fix 

The  ladies  hero  to-night  by  six.*' 

**  Madam,  the  goldsmith  waits  below  • 

He  says,  *  His  business  is  to  know 

If  you'll  redeem  the  silver  cup 

Ho  keeps  in  pawn  V  " — "  First,  show  him  up.** 

"  Your  dressing-plate  he*ll  be  content 

To  take,  for  interest  cent,  per  cent. 

And,  madam,  thcre*s  my  Lady  Spade, 

Hath  sent  this  letter  by  her  maid.*' 

"  "Well,  I  remember  what  she  won ; 

And  hath  she  sent  so  soon  to  dun  ? 

Here,  carry  down  those  ten  pistoles 

My  husband  left  to  pay  for  coals : 

I  thank  my  stars,  they  all  are  light ; 

And  I  may  have  revenge  to-night.** 

Now,  loitering  o*er  her  tea  and  cream. 

She  enters  on  her  usual  theme ; 
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Her  last  night's  ill  success  repeats, 
Calls  Lady  Spade  a  hundred  cheats : 
"  She  slipped  spadillo  in  her  breast, 
Then  thought  to  turn  it  to  a  jest : 
There's  Mrs.  Cut  and  she  combine, 
And  to  each  other  give  the  sign." 
Through  every  game  pursues  her  tale. 
Like  hunters  o'er  their  evening  ale. 


Swift. 


CATO'S  SOLILOQUY  ON  THE  IMMORTALITY  OF 

THE  SOUL. 

It  must  be  so— Plato,  thou  reason'st  well. 
Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire. 
This  longing  after  immortality  ? 
Or  whence  this  secret  dread  and  inward  horror 
Of  falling  into  nought  ?    Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction? 
— 'Tis  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us, 
'Tis  heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 
And  intimates  Eternity  to  man. 
Eternity ! — thou  pleasing — dreadful  thought ! 
Through  what  variety  of  untried  being — 
Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass ! 
The  wide,  th'  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  one ; 
But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. 
Here  will  I  hold : — If  there's  a  Power  above  us 
(And  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works),  ho  must  delight  in  Virtue ; 
And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy : 
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But — when  ? — or  where  t — This  world  was  made  for  CsBsar. 
I'm  weary  of  conjectures : — This  must  end  them. 

[Laying  his  hand  an  his  sword* 
Thus  I  am  doubly  armed ;  my  death  and  life. 
My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me. 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end. 
But  this  informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 
The  soul,  secured  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years ; 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth. 
Unhurt  amid  the  war  of  elements. 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 

Addison. 


THANKSGIVING  HYMN. 

How  are  thy  servants  blest,  O  Lord ! 

How  sure  is  their  defence ! 
Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guide. 

Their  help  Omnipotence. 

In  foreign  realms  and  lands  remote. 

Supported  by  thy  care. 
Through  burning  climes  I  passed  unhurt. 

And  breathed  the  tainted  air. 

Thy  mercy  sweetened  every  toil, 

Made  every  region  please ; 
The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warmed, 

And  8moot\ied  t\ie  T-jTiliQiiQ  seas» 
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Think,  oh  my  soul,  devoutly  think, 

How,  with  affrighted  eyes, 
Thou  8aw*8t  the  wide  extended  deep 

In  all  its  horrors  rise. 

Confusion  dwelt  in  every  face, 

And  fear  in  every  heart ; 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulfs  on  gulfs, 

O'ercame  the  pilot's  art. 

Yet  then  from  all  my  griefs,  O  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  set  me  free. 
Whilst  in  the  confidenco  of  prayer, 

My  faith  took  hold  on  thee. 

For,  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear, 

Nor  impotent  to  save. 

The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retii*ed. 

Obedient  to  thy  will ; 
The  sea,  that  roared  at  thy  command. 

At  thy  command  was  still. 

In  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death. 

Thy  goodness  1*11  adore. 
And  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past. 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

My  life,  if  thou  presorv'st  my  life, 

Tliy  sacrifice  shall  be ; 
And  death,  if  death  must  bo  my  doom, 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  tlioo. 
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PROVIDENCE. 

The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare, 
And  feed  me  with  a  shepherd's  care ; 
His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply. 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye ; 
My  noon-day  walks  He  shall  attend, 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend. 

When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  faint, 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountains  pant. 
To  fertile  vales  and  dewy  meads. 
My  weary  wandering  steps  He  leads. 
Where  peaceful  rivers,  soft  and  slow 
Amid  the  verdant  landscape  flow. 

I'hoiigh  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread, 
With  gloomy  horrors  overspread, 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill ; 
For  thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  still : 
Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid. 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  shade. 

Though  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way. 
Through  devious  lonely  wilds  I  stray. 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  pains  beguile; 
The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile. 
With  sudden  greens  and  herbage  crowned. 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around. 

Addison. 
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THE  GREAT  UNKNOWN. 

Stand  and  adore !  how  glorious  He 
That  dwells  iu  bright  eternity  I 
We  gaze  and  we  confound  our  sight, 
Plunged  in  th'  abyss  of  dazzling  light. 

Thou  sacred  One,  Almighty  Three, 
Great,  everlasting  Mystery, 
What  lofty  numbers  shall  we  frame 
Equal  to  thy  tremendous  name  ? 

Seraphs,  the  nearest  to  the  throne. 
Begin  to  speak  the  Groat  Unknown : 
Attempt  the  song,  wind  up  your  strings. 
To  notes  untried,  and  boundless  things. 

You,  whose  capacious  powers  survey 
Largely  beyond  our  eyes  of  clay. 
Yet  what  a  narrow  portion  too 
Is  seen,  or  thought,  or  known  by  you ! 

How  flat  your  highest  praises  fall 
Before  th'  immense  Original ! 
Weak  creatures  we,  that  strive  in  vain 
To  reach  an  uncreated  strain. 

Great  God  I  forgive  our  feeble  lays, 
Sound  out  thine  own  eternal  praise ; 
A  song  so  vast,  a  theme  so  high. 
Call  for  the  voice  that  tuned  the  sky. 
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EARTH  AND  HEAVEN. 

Hast  thou  not  seen,  impatient  boy  t 

Hast  thou  not  read  the  solemn  truth. 
That  gray  experience  writes  for  giddy  youth 

On  every  mortal  joy  I 
Pleasure  must  be  dashed  with  pain : 

And  yet,  with  heedless  haste, 

The  thirsty  boy  repeats  the  taste, 
Nor  hearkens  to  despair,  but  tries  the  bowl  again. 
The  rills  of  pleasure  never  run  sincere : 

Earth  has  no  unpolluted  spring, 
From  the  cursed  soil  some  dangerous  taint  they  hear; 
So  roses  grow  on  thorns,  and  honey  wears  a  sting. 

In  vain  we  seek  a  heaven  below  the  sky ; 

The  world  has  false  but  flattering  charms ; 
Its  distant  joys  show  big  in  our  esteem. 
But  lessen  still  as  they  draw  near  the  eye : 

In  our  embrace  the  visions  die : 

And  when  we  grasp  the  airy  forms. 
We  lose  the  pleasing  dream. 

Earth,  with  her  scenes  of  gay  delight, 

Is  but  a  landscape  rudely  drawn, 

With  glaring  colours,  and  false  light ; 

Distance  commends  it  to  the  sight. 
For  fools  to  gaze  upon. 

But  bring  the  nauseous  daubing  nigh, 
Coarse  and  confused  the  hideous  figures  lie. 
Dissolve  the  pleasure,  and  offend  the  eye. 
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Look  up,  my  soul,  pant  tow'rd  the  eternal  hills ; 

Those  heavens  are  fairer  than  they  seem ; 
There  pleasures  all  sincere  glide  on  in  crystal  rills, 
There  not  a  dreg  of  guilt  defiles. 
Nor  grief  disturbs  the  stream. 
That  Canaan  knows  no  noxious  thing, 
No  cursed  soil,  no  tainted  spring. 
Nor  roses  grow  on  thorns,  nor  honey  wears  a  sting. 

Watts. 


HYMN  FOR  NOON. 

TnB  sun  is  swiftly  mounted  high, 
It  glitters  in  the  southern  sky ; 
Its  beams  with  force  and  glory  beat, 
And  fruitful  earth  is  filled  with  heat. 
Father,  also  with  thy  fire. 
Warm  the  cold,  the  dead  desire, 
And  make  the  sacred  love  of  thee, 
Within  my  soul  a  sun  to  me. 
Let  it  shine  so  fairly  bright, 
That  nothing  else  be  took  for  light. 
That  worldly  charms  bo  seen  to  fade, 
And  in  its  lustre  find  a  shade ; 
Let  it  strongly  shine  within. 
To  scatter  all  the  clouds  of  sin. 
That  drive  when  gusts  of  passion  rise. 
And  intercept  it  fVom  our  eyes. 
Let  its  glory  more  than  vie 
With  the  sun  that  lights  the  sky ; 
Lot  it  swiftly  mount  in  air, 
Mount  with  that,  and  leave  \t  \i\l«tq\ 

E 
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And  soar  with  more  aspiring  flight. 
To  realms  of  everlasting  light. 

Parnell. 


A  CHURCHYARD  BY  NIGHT. 

Those  with  hending  osier  hound, 
That  nameless  heave  the  cmmhled  ground. 
Quick  to  the  glancing  thought  disclose. 
Whore  toil  and  poverty  repose. 

The  flat  smooth  stones  that  hear  a  name. 
The  chiseVs  slender  help  to  fame 
(Which  ere  our  set  of  friends  decay 
Their  frequent  steps  may  wear  away), 
A  middle  race  of  mortals  own, 
Men,  half  ambitious,  all  unknown. 

The  marblo  tombs  that  rise  on  high, 
Whose  dead  in  vaulted  arches  lie. 
Whose  pillars  swell  with  sculptured  stones. 
Arms,  angels,  epitaphs,  and  bones, — 
These,  all  the  poor  remains  of  state, 
Adorn  the  rich,  or  praise  the  great ; 
Who,  while  on  eartli  in  fame  they  live. 
Are  senseless  of  the  fame  they  give. 

Ha !  while  I  gaze,  pale  Cynthia  fades. 
The  bursting  earth  unveils  the  shades  ! 
All  slow,  and  wan,  and  wrapped  with  shrouds, 
Tliey  rise  in  visionary  crowds, 
And  all  with  sober  accent  cry — 
"  Think,  mortal,  what  it  ia  to  die" 

Now  from  yon  black  and  funeral  yew, 
That  bathes  the  charnel-house  with  dew, 
Mctliinks,  1  hear  a  vo\co\iG^£«i 
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(Ye  ravens,  cease  your  croaking  din, 
Ye  tolling  clocks,  no  time  resound 
O'er  the  long  lake  and  midnight  gi'ound !) 
It  sends  a  peal  of  hollow  groans. 
Thus  speaking  from  among  the  bones : 

«  When  men  ray  scythe  and  darts  supply, 
How  great  a  king  of  fears  am  I ! 
They  view  me  like  the  last  of  things ; 
They  make,  and  then  they  draw,  my  strings. 
Fools  I  if  you  less  provoked  your  fears, 
No  more  my  spectre-form  appears. 
Death's  but  a  path  that  must  be  trod, 
If  man  would  ever  pass  to  Qod : 
A  port  of  calms,  a  state  to  ease 
From  the  rough  rage  of  swelling  seas.*' 

Why  then  thy  flowing  sable  stoles, 
Deep  pendant  C3rpress,  mourning  poles, 
Loose  scarfs  to  fall  athwart  thy  weeds, 
Long  palls,  drawn  hearses,  covered  steeds, 
And  plumes  of  black,  that,  as  they  tread, 
Nod  o'er  the  escutcheons  of  the  dead  ? 

Nor  can  the  parted  body  know, 
Nor  wants  the  soul  these  forms  of  woe ; 
As  men  who  long  in  prison  dwell. 
With  lamps  that  glimmer  round  the  cell^ 
Whene'er  their  suffering  years  are  run. 
Spring  forth  to  greet  the  glittering  sim ; 
Such  joy,  though  far  transcending  sense, 
Have  pious  souls  at  parting  hence. 
On  earth,  and  in  the  body  placed, 
A  few,  and  evil  years,  they  waste : 
But  when  their  chains  are  cast  aside, 
Seu  the  glad  bceno  unfoldhi<^  wvtie) 
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Clap  the  glad  wing,  and  tower  away. 
And  mingle  with  the  blaze  of  day. 


PAR17BLL. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEITY. 

O  THOU !  whose  balance  does  the  mountains  weigh ; 
Whose  will  the  wild  tumultuous  seas  obey ; 
Whose  breath  can  turn  those  wat'ry  worlds  to  flame, 
That  flame  to  tempest,  and  that  tempest  tame ; 
Earth's  meanest  son,  all  trembling,  prostrate  falls. 
And  on  thy  never-ceasing  goodness  calls. 

Oh !  give  the  winds  all  past  ofience  to  sweep. 
To  scatter  wide,  or  bury  in  the  deep. 
Thy  power,  my  weakness,  may  I  ever  see, 
And  wholly  dedicate  my  soul  to  thee. 
Reign  o'er  my  will ;  my  passions  ebb  and  flow 
At  thy  command,  nor  human  motive  know  I 
If  anger  boil,  let  anger  be  my  praise, 
And  sin  the  graceful  indignation  raise. 
My  love  be  warm  to  succour  the  distressed, 
And  lift  the  burden  from  the  soul  oppressed. 
Oh !  may  my  understanding  ever  read 
This  glorious  volume  which  thy  wisdom  made ! 
May  sea  and  land,  and  earth  and  heaven  be  joined. 
To  bring  th'  eternal  Author  to  my  mind  I 
When  oceans  roar,  or  awful  thunders  roll. 
May  thoughts  of  thy  dread  vengeance  shake  my  soul ! 
When  earth's  in  bloom,  or  planets  proudly  shine. 
Adore,  my  heart,  the  majesty  divine. 

Grant  I  may  ever,  at  the  morning  ray. 
Open  with  prayer  t\i©  coTiaftcxaXfc^  da.Y  ; 
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Tune  thy  great  praise,  and  bid  my  soul  arise, 
And  with  the  mounting  sun  ascend  the  skies : 
As  that  advances,  let  my  zeal  improve, 
And  glow  with  ardour  of  consummate  love ; 
Nor  cease  at  eve,  but  with  the  setting  sun 
My  endless  worship  shall  be  still  begun. 

And,  oh,  permit  the  gloom  of  solemn  night, 
To  sacred  thought  may  forcibly  invite. 
When  this  world's  shut,  and  awful  planets  rise. 
Call  on  our  minds,  and  raise  them  to  the  skies ; 
Compose  our  souls  with  a  less  dazzling  sight, 
And  show  all  nature  in  a  milder  light : 
How  every  boist'rous  thought  in  calm  subsides ! 
How  the  smoothed  spirit  into  goodness  glides  I 
Oh,  how  divine  I  to  tread  the  mUky-way 
To  the  bright  palace  of  the  Lord  of  day ; 
His  court  admire,  or  for  his  favour  sue, 
Or  leagues  of  friendship  with  his  saints  renew : 
Pleased  to  look  down,  and  see  the  world  asleep ; 
While  I  long  vigils  to  its  Founder  keep. 

YOUNO. 


BLESSINGS  OF  RETIREMENT. 

Blest  be  that  hand  divine,  which  gently  laid 
My  heart  at  rest  beneath  this  humble  shade ! 
The  world's  a  stately  bark,  on  dangerous  seas, 
With  pleasure  seen,  but  boarded  at  our  peril ; 
Here,  on  a  single  plank,  thrown  safe  ashore, 
I  hear  the  tumult  of  the  distant  throng, 
As  that  of  seas  remote,  or  dying  storms ; 
And  meditate  on  scenes  more  silent  eIVW.*, 
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Pursue  my  theme,  and  fight  the  fear  of  death. 
Here  like  a  shepherd,  gazing  from  his  hut, 
Touching  his  reed,  or  loaning  on  his  staff. 
Eager  ambition's  fiery  chase  I  see ; 
I  see  the  circling  hunt  of  noisy  men 
Burst  law's  enclosure,  leap  the  mounds  of  right. 
Pursuing  and  pursued,  each  other's  prey ; 
As  wolves  for  rapine ;  as  the  fox  for  wiles ; 
Till  death,  that  mighty  hunter,  earths  them  all. 
Why  all  this  toU  for  triumphs  of  an  hour ! 
What  though  we  wade  in  wealth,  or  soar  in  fame. 
Earth's  highest  station  ends  in  ''  here  he  lies," 
And  **dust  to  dust"  concludes  her  noblest  song. 

Young. 


PROCRASTINATION. 

Be  wise  to-day  :  'tis  madness  to  defer ; 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead; 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time ; 
Year  after  year  it  steals  till  all  are  fled. 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 
If  not  so  frequent,  would  not  this  be  strange  ? 
That  'tis  so  frequent,  this  is  stranger  still. 

Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes,  this  bears 
The  palm,  "  That  all  men  are  about  to  live  " — 
For  ever  on  the  brink  of  being  bom. 
All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think 
They  one  day  shall  not  drivel :  and  their  pride 
On  this  re  version  takes  \x^  tg«i^^  ^t^as.^*. 
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At  least,  their  own ;  their  future  selves  applaud. 

How  excellent  that  life — they  ne'er  will  lead  ! 

Time  lodged  in  their  own  hands  is  folly's  vails ; 

That  lodged  in  fate's,  to  wisdom  they  consign ; 

The  thing  they  can't  but  purpose,  they  postpone. 

'Tis  not  in  folly,  not  to  scorn  a  fool ; 

And  scarce  in  human  wisdom,  to  do  more. 

All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man, 

And  that  through  every  stage :  when  young,  indeed. 

In  full  content  we,  sometimes,  nobly  rest, 

Unanxious  for  oursalves ;  and  only  wish, 

As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise. 

At  thii*ty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 

ICnows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan ; 

At  fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay, 

Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve ; 

In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 

Kesolves ;  and  re-resolves ;  then,  dies  the  same. 

And  why  ?  Because  he  thinks  himself  immortal. 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves ; 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden  dread ; 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air, 
Soon  close,  where,  past  the  shaft,  no  trace  is  found. 
As  from  the  wing,  no  scar  the  sky  retains ; 
The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel ; — 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death, 
E'en  with  the  tender  tear  which  Nature  sheds 
O'er  those  wo  love — we  drop  it  in  their  grave. 

YOUNO. 
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THE  P0ET*8  WISH. 

Fbab  great  ApoUo,  poel  mj, 

WhAi  is  ihj  with,  whftl  widst  thorn  liae^ 

Whoii  thou  bows  at  hli  aMBOt 
Not  Cane  o'  Oowrie^a  fertile  field. 
Nor  a'  the  flofeks  the  Grampiaaa  yiM, 

That  are  baith  aleek  and  fine : 
Not  coftlj  things  brought  tee  afiuv 

Aa  iTory,  peari»  and  gema ; 
Nor  thoae  fiur  atratha  that  watered  are 

With  Taj  and  Tweed'a  smooth  atreamfl^ 
Which  gentflj,  and  daintily, 

Pkire  down  the  flow'iy  braes. 
As  greatly,  and  quietly. 
They  wimple  to  the  seas. 

Whaever  by  his  canny  fate 
Is  master  of  a  good  estate. 

That  can  ilk  thing  afibrd. 
Let  him  enjoy  't  withoutten  care. 
And  with  the  wale  of  curious  fare 

Cover  his  ample  board. 
Much  dawted  by  the  gods  is  he, 

Wha  to  the  Indian  plain 
Successfu'  ploughs  the  wally  sea. 
And  safe  returns  again, 
With  riches,  that  hitches 

Him  high  aboon  the  rest 
Of  sma'  fowk,  and  a'  fowk. 
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For  me,  I  can  be  well  content 
To  eat  my  bannock  on  the  bent, 

And  kitchen  *t  wi'  fresh  air ; 
Of  lang-kail  I  can  make  a  feast. 
And  c&ntily  had  up  my  crest. 

And  laugh  at  dishes  rare. 
Nought  frae  Apollo  I  demand. 

But  through  a  lengthened  life 
My  outer  fabric  firm  may  stand, 
And  saul  clear  without  strife. 
May  he  then,  but  gi*e  then, 

Those  blessings  for  my  share ; 
I'll  fairly,  and  squarely. 

Quite  a*,  and  seek  nae  mair. 

RAMSA7, 


THE  SPECTACLES. 

A  FABLE. 

Ae  day  when  Jove,  the  high  director, 
Was  merry  o*er  a  bowl  of  nectar,  i 
Resolved  a  present  to  bestow 
On  the  inhabitants  below, 
Momus,  wha  likes  his  joke  and  wine, 
Was  sent  frae  heaven  with  the  propine. 
Fast  thro'  the  sether  fields  he  whirled 
His  rapid  car,  and  reached  the  warld : 
Convened  mankind,  and  tald  them  Jove 
Had  sent  a  token  of  his  love ; 
Considering  that  they  were  short-sighted, 
That  faut  shou'd  presently  be  righted. 
Syne  loosed  his  wallet  frae  the  pillions. 
And  tossed  out  spectacles  by  milUoxva. 
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There  were  enow,  and  ilk  tne  ehoee 

Hit  pair,  and  cooked  them  on  his  nose ; 

And  ihankfiilly  their  knees  they  hended 

To  heaven,  that  thus  their  sight  had  mended. 

Streig^t  Momns  liameward  took  his  flight. 

Laughing  fon'  loud,  as  well  he  mig^t. 

For  ye  maon  ken,  'tis  bnt  o'er  tme^ 

The  glasses  were  some  red,  some  blne^ 

Some  black,  some  white,  some  brown,  some  green. 

Which  made  the  same  thing  difierent  seem. 

Now  all  was  wrongs  and  all  was  right. 

For  ilk  belioYed  his  aided  sight; 

Swore  black  was  white,  and  red  was  green. 

Asked  if  he  could  misdoubt  his  een ; 

Far  less  believe  that  e'er  anither 

Could  mak'  his  senses  lie  or  swither. 

Ramsat. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  AN  UNFORTUNATE  LADY. 

What  beck'ning  ghost,  along  the  moonlight  shade. 
Invites  my  steps,  and  points  to  yonder  glade ! 
'Tis  she !— but  why  that  bleeding  bosom  gored  ? 
Why  dimly  gleams  the  visionary  sword  I 
O !  ever  beauteous !  ever  friendly  I  tell, 
Is  it,  in  heaven,  a  crime  to  love  too  well  I 
To  bear  too  tender,  or  too  firm  a  heart. 
To  act  a  lover's  or  a  Roman's  part? 
Is  there  no  bright  reversion  in  the  sky 
For  those  who  greatly  think,  or  bravely  die  I 
•  •  *  * 
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What  can  atone  (0  ever-injured  shade !) 
Thy  fate  unpitied,  and  thy  rites  unpaid  ? 
No  friend's  complaint,  no  kind  domestic  tear 
Pleased  thy  pale  ghost,  or  graced  thy  mournful  bier : 
By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  closed ; 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  composed ; 
By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adorned ; 
By  strangers  honoured,  and  by  strangers  mourned ! 
What  though  no  friends  in  sable  weeds  appear, 
Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year, 
And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 
To  midnight  dances  and  the  public  show  ? 
What  though  no  weeping  loves  thy  ashes  grace, 
Nor  polished  marble  emulate  thy  face  ? 
What  though  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  room. 
Nor  hallowed  dirge  be  muttered  o'er  thy  tomb  ? 
Yet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flowers  be  dressed. 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast ; 
There  shall  the  mom  her  earliest  tears  bestow ; 
There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow ; 
While  angels  with  their  silver  wings  o'ershade 
The  ground  now  sacred  by  the  relics  made. 
So  peaceful  rest,  without  a  stone,  a  name. 
What  once  had  beauty,  titles,  wealth,  and  fame. 
How  loved,  how  honoured  once,  avails  thee  not, 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot ; 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee, 
'Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be ! 

PoPB. 
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THE  TEMPLE  OF  FAME. 

WmwABD^  ft  •nmptaons  fkontiipiew  Kppmnd, 
On  Doric  pillan  of  white  marble  reared. 
Crowned  with  en  erehitiwre  of  antique  moald. 
And  tonlptare  rising  on  tlie  roogfaened  gold. 
In  ehagg^  apoili  here  Theaens  was  beheldy 
And  Peraeoa  dreadAil  with  Mlneira'a  afadeld : 
There  great  Aloide%  atoofring  with  hia  toiI» 
Beets  on  his  dub,  and  hdlda  the  Heqwrian  apoll : 
Here  Orpheus  sings ;  trees  moving  to  the  aoond 
Start  from  their  roots,  and  form  a  ahade  aronnd  t 
Amphion  there  the  load  creating  lyre 
Strikes,  and  behold  a  sodden  Thebea  aspire ! 
CythaBfon's  echoes  answer  to  his  call, 
And  half  the  mountain  rolls  into  a  wall : 
There  might  yon  see  the  lengthening  spires  ascend. 
The  domes  swell  up,  the  widening  arches  bend, 
The  growing  towers  like  exhalations  rise. 
And  the  huge  columns  heave  into  the  skies. 
The  eastern  front  was  glorious  to  behold. 
With  diamond  flaming,  and  Barbaric  gold. 
There  Ninus  shone,  who  spread  th'  Assyrian  fame. 
And  the  great  founder  of  the  Persian  name : 
There  in  long  robes  the  royal  Magi  stand. 
Grave  Zoroaster  waves  the  circling  wand: 
The  sage  ChaldsBans,  robed  in  white  appeared. 
And  Brahmins,  deep  in  desert  woods  revered. 
These  stopped  the  Moon,  and  called  th'  unbodied  shades 
To  midnight  banquets  in  the  glimmering  glades; 
Made  visionary  fabrics  round  them  rise. 
And  airy  specirea  cikim'bQtoTQ  VXi^\x  e^^%. 
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Of  talismans  and  sigils  knew  the  power, 
And  careful  watched  the  planetary  hour. 
Superior,  and  alone,  Confucius  stood, 
Who  taught  that  useful  science — ^to  be  good. 

But  on  the  south,  a  long  majestic  race 
Of  Egypt's  priests  the  gilded  niches  grace, 
Who  measured  Earth,  described  the  starry  spheres, 
And  traced  the  long  records  of  lunar  years. 
High  on  his  car  Sesostris  struck  my  view. 
Whom  sceptred  slaves  in  golden  harness  drew : 
His  hands  a  bow  and  pointed  javelin  hold ; 
His  giant  limbs  are  armed  in  scales  of  gold. 
Between  the  statues  obelisks  were  placed. 
And  the  learned  walls  with  hieroglyphics  graced. 

Of  Gothic  structure  was  the  northern  side, 
O'erwrought  with  ornaments  of  barbarous  pride. 
There  huge  Colosses  rose,  with  trophies  crowned. 
And  Runic  characters  were  graved  around. 
There  sat  Zamolxis  with  erected  eyes, 
And  Odin  here  in  mimic  trances  dies. 
There  on  rude  iron  columns,  smeared  with  blood. 
The  horrid  forms  of  Scythian  heroes  stood, 
Druids  and  bards  (their  once  loud  harps  unstrung). 
And  youths  that  died  to  be  by  poets  sung. 
These  and  a  thousand  more  of  doubtfal  fame. 
To  whom  old  fables  gave  a  lasting  name, 
In  ranks  adorned  the  temple's  outward  face ; 
The  wall  in  lustre  and  effect  like  glassi, 
Which,  o'er  each  object  casting  various  dyes. 
Enlarges  some,  and  others  multipli^ : 
Nor  void  of  emblem  was  the  mystic  wall. 
For  thus  romantic  Fame  increases  all. 
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GOD  IN  NATUBE. 

All  aro  bat  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 

AVhoso  body  Nature  is,  and  €k>d  the  soul ; 

That  changed  through  all,  and-  yet  in  all  the  same ; 

Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  th*  ethereal  frame ; 

Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 

Clows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees ; 

Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent ; 

Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent ; 

Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 

As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart ; 

As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  mourns. 

As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  bums : 

To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 

Ho  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all. 


Pope. 


THE  MILLENIUM. 

No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise. 
Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes. 
Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  covered  o*er. 
The.  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more ; 
But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend. 
And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  plough-share  end. 
Tiien  palaces  shall  rise ;  the  joyful  son 
Shall  finish  what  his  short-lived  sire  begun ; 
Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield. 
And  the  same  hand  that  sowed,  shall  reap  the  field. 
The  swain  in  barren  deserts  with  surprise 
Sees  lilies  spvmg,  ai\A  sw^dcrv^^TdviTe  rise ; 
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And  starts,  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 

New  falls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear. 

On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes, 

The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  nods. 

Waste  sandy  valleys,  once  perplexed  with  thorn, 

The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn : 

To  leafless  shrubs  the  flowery  palms  succeed. 

And  odorous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 

The  lambs  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant  mead. 

And  boys  in  flowery  bands  the  tiger  lead : 

The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet. 

And  harmless  serpents  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet. 

The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 

The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake. 

Pleased,  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey, 

And  with  their  forky  tongue  sliall  innocently  play. 

Bise,  crowned  with  light,  imperial  Salem,  rise ! 

Exalt  thy  towery  head,  and  lift  thy  eyes ! 

See  a  long  race  thy  spacious  courts  adorn ; 

Bee  future  sons,  and  daugliters  yet  unborn. 

In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise. 

Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies ! 

See  barbarous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend, 

Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  tepiple  bend ! 

See  thy  bright  altars  thronged  with  prostrate  kings. 

And  heaped  with  products  of  Saba>an  springs ! 

For  thee  Idume's  spicy  forests  blow, 

And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 

See  Heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display, 

And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day ! 

No  more  the  rising  Sun  shall  gild  the  mom. 

Nor  evening  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn ; 
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But  lost,  dissolved  in  thy  superior  raysy 
One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze 
0*erflow  thy  courts :  the  Light  himself  shall  shine 
Revealed,  and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine  1 
The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay. 
Bocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away  I 
But  fixed  his  word,  his  saving  power  remains ; 
Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns  I 

POPB. 


THE  DYING  CHRISTIAN  TO  HIS  SOUL. 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame ! 
Quit,  oh  quit  this  mortal  frame ! 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying ; 
Oh  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying ! 
Cease,  fond  nature  !  cease  thy  strife, 
And  let  mo  languish  into  life. 

Hark  I  they  whisper ;  angels  say, 
Sister  Spirit,  come  away. 
What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite ! 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight, 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath  ? 
Tell  me,  my  soul !  can  this  be  death  ? 

The  world  recedes ;  it  disappears ! 

Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes !  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring : 

Lend,  lend  your  wings !  I  mount !  I  fly ! 

O  Grave !  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

0  Deat\i\  wYiore  \s  IViy  %tm^t  Pope. 
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WOMAN. 


See  how  the  world  its  veterans  rewards 
A  youth  of  frolics,  an  old  age  of  cards ; 
Fair  to  no  purpose,  artful  to  no  end, 
Toung  without  lovers,  old  without  a  friend ; 
A  fop  their  passion,  but  their  prize  a  sot, 
Alive  ridiculous,  and  dead  forgot  I 

Ah  1  friend !  to  dazzle  let  the  vain  design ; 
To  raise  the  thought  and  touch  the  heart  be  thine ! 
That  charm  shall  grow,  while  what  fatigues  the  ring 
Flaunts  and  goes  down  an  unregarded  thing. 
So  when  the  sun's  broad  beam  has  tired  the  sight, 
All  mild  ascends  the  moon's  more  sober  light. 
Serene  in  virgin  modesty  she  shines. 
And  unobserved  the  glaring  orb  declines. 

Oh !  blessed  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day ; 
She  who  can  love  a  sister's  charms,  or  hear 
Sighs  for  a  daughter  with  un wounded  ear; 
She  who  ne'er  answers  till  a  husband  cools. 
Or  if  she  rules  him,  never  shows  she  rules ; 
Charms  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sways, 
Tet  has  her  humour  most  when  she  obeys ; 
Let  fops  or  fortune  fly  which  way  they  will. 
Disdains  all  loss  of  tickets  or  codille ; 
Spleen,  vapours,  or  small-pox,  above  them  all. 
And  mistress  of  herself  though  china  fall. 

And  yet,  believe  me,  good  as  well  as  ill, 

W  Oman's  at  best  a  contradiction  still. 

Heaven,  when  it  strives  to  polish  all  it  can. 

Its  last  best  work,  but  forms  a  softer  man-, 
2a 
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Picks  from  each  sex,  to  make  the  favoarite  blessed. 
Your  love  of  pleasure,  our  desire  of  rest ; 
Blonds,  in  exception  to  all  general  rules, 
Your  taste  of  follies  with  our  scorn  of  fools ; 
Beserve  with  frankness,  art  with  truth  allied. 
Courage  with  softness,  modesty  with  pride ; 
Fixed  principles,  with  fancy,  ever  new. 
Shakes  all  together,  and  produces — ^you. 

Bo  this  a  woman's  fame ;  with  this  unblessed. 
Toasts  live  a  scorn,  and  queens  may  die  a  jest. 
This  Phoebus  promised  (I  forget  the  year) 
When  those  blue  eyes  first  opened  on  the  sphere ; 
Ascendant  Phoebus  watched  that  hour  with  care. 
Averted  half  your  parent's  simple  prayer, 
And  gave  you  beauty,  but  denied  the  pelf 
That  buys  your  sex  a  tyrant  o'er  itself. 
The  generous  god  who  wit  and  gold  refines, 
And  ripens  spirits  as  he  ripens  mines, 
Kept  dross  for  duchesses ;  the  world  shall  know  it. 
To  you  gave  sense,  good  humour,  and  a  poet. 

Pope. 


ETERNITY. 

Ere  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid, 
Ere  kindling  light  th'  Almighty  word  obeyed, 
Thou  wert ;  and  when  the  subterraneous  flame 
Shall  burst  its  prison,  and  devour  this  frame. 
From  angry  heaven  when  the  keen  lightning  flies. 
When  fervent  heat  dissolves  the  melting  skies. 
Thou  still  shalt  be ;  still  as  thou  wcrt  before, 
And  know  no  change,  vfYi^iii  Xivi^^  shall  be  no  more. 
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O  endless !  though  divine ! — ^Eternity, 
Th'  immortal  soul  shares  but  a  part  of  thee ! 
For  thou  wert  present  when  our  life  began, 
When  the  warm  dust  shot  up  in  breathing  man. 

Ah !  what  is  life  ?  with  ill  encompassed  round, 
Amidst  our  hopes,  fate  strikes  the  sudden  wound : 
To-day  the  statesman  of  new  honour  dreams, 
To-morrow,  death  destroys  his  airy  schemes. 
Is  mouldy  treasure  in  thy  chest  confined  ? 
Think,  all  that  treasure  thou  must  leave  behind ; 
Thy  heir  with  smiles  shall  view  thy  blazoned  hearse, 
And  all  thy  hoards  with  lavish  hands  disperse. 
Should  certain  fate  the  impending  blow  delay. 
Thy  mirth  will  sicken,  and  thy  bloom  decay : 
Then  feeble  age  will  all  thy  nerves  disarm. 
No  more  thy  blood  its  narrow  channels  warm. 
Who  then  would  wish  to  stretch  this  narrow  span, 
To  suffer  life  beyond  the  date  of  man  I 

The  virtuous  soul  pursues  a  nobler  aim. 
And  life  regards  but  as  a  fleeting  dream  : 
She  longs  to  wake,  and  wishes  to  get  free. 
To  launch  from  earth  into  eternity. 
For  while  the  boundless  theme  extends  our  thought, 
Ten  thousand  thousand  rolling  years  are  nought. 

Gay. 


RURAL  DELIGHTS. 


'Tis  not  that  rural  sports  alone  invite. 
But  all  the  grateful  country  breathes  delight ; 
Her  blooming  health  exerts  her  gentle  reign. 
And  strings  the  sinews  of  the  industrioxia  «^QkL« 
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Soon  as  the  morning  lark  salutes  the  day. 
Through  dewy  fields  I  take  my  frequent  way. 
Where  I  behold  the  farmer's  early  care 
In  the  revolying  labours  of  the  year. 

When  the  fresh  spring  in  all  her  state  is  crowned, 
And  high  luxuriant  grass  o'erspreads  the  ground, 
The  labourer  with  a  bending  scythe  is  seen. 
Shaving  the  surface  of  the  waving  green ; 
Of  all  her  native  pride  disrobes  the  land. 
And  meads  lays  waste  before  his  sweeping  hand ; 
While  with  the  mounting  sun  the  meadow  glows. 
The  fading  herbage  round  he  loosely  throws : 
But,  if  some  sign  portend  a  lasting  shower, 
Th*  experienced  swain  foresees  the  coming  hour. 
His  sun-burnt  hands  the  scattering  fork  forsake. 
And  ruddy  damsels  ply  the  saving  rake ; 
In  rising  hills  the  fragrant  harvest  grows. 
And  spreads  along  the  field  in  equal  rows. 

Now  when  the  height  of  heaven  bright  Phoebus  gains. 
And  level  rays  cleave  wide  the  thirsty  plains ; 
When  heifers  seek  the  shade  and  cooling  lake. 
And  in  the  middle  pathway  basks  the  snake ; 
Oh,  lead  me,  guard  me  from  the  sultry  hours. 
Hide  me,  ye  forests,  in  your  closest  bowers. 
Where  the  tall  oak  his  spreading  arms  entwines. 
And  with  the  beech  a  mutual  shade  combines ; 
Where  flows  the  murmuring  brook  inviting  dreams. 
Where  bordering  hazel  overhangs  the  streams, 
Whose  rolling  current  winding  round  and  round. 
With  frequent  falls  makes  all  the  wood  resound ; 
Upon  the  mossy  couch  my  limbs  I  cast. 
And  e'en  at  noon  the  sweets  of  evening  taste. 

Gay. 
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DEATH. 


How  shocking  must  thy  siimmons  be,  0  Death ! 
To  him  that  is  at  ease  in  his  possessions ; 
Who,  counting  on  long  years  of  pleasure  here, 
Is  quite  unfurnished  for  that  world  to  come ! 
In  that  dread  moment  how  the  frantic  soul 
Raves  round  the  walls  of  her  clay  tenement. 
Runs  to  each  avenue,  and  shrieks  for  help, 
But  shrieks  in  vain !    How  wishfully  she  looks 
On  all  she's  leaving,  now  no  longer  hers ! 
A  little  longer,  yet  a  little  longer. 
Oh  might  she  stay,  to  wash  away  her  stains, 
And  fit  her  for  her  passage !    Mournful  sight ! 
Her  very  eyes  weep  blood ;  and  every  groan 
She  heaves  is  big  with  horror :  but  the  foe. 
Like  a  staunch  murderer,  steady  to  his  purpose. 
Pursues  her  close  through  every  lane  of  life. 
Nor  misses  once  the  track,  but  presses  on ; 
Till,  forced  at  last  to  the  tremendous  verge, 
At  once  she  sinks  to  everlasting  ruin. 

Sure,  'tis  a  serious  thing  to  die,  my  soul ! 
What  a  strange  moment  must  it  be,  when,  near 
Thy  journey's  end,  thou  hast  the  gulf  in  view ! 
That  awful  gulf^  no  mortal  e'er  repassed 
To  tell  what's  doing  on  the  other  side. 
Nature  runs  back,  and  shudders  at  the  sight. 
And  every  life-string  bleeds  at  thoughts  of  parting ! 
For  part  they  must :  body  and  soul  must  part : 
Fond  couple  I  linked  more  close  than  wedded  pair. 
This  wings  its  way  to  its  Almighty  Source, 
The  witness  of  its  actions,  now  its  ^udige  \ 
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That  drops  into  tho  dark  and  noisome  grave, 
Like  a  disabled  pitcher,  of  no  use. 

If  death  were  nothing,  and  nought  after  death ; 
If,  when  men  died,  at  once  they  ceased  to  be, 
Returning  to  the  barren  womb  of  nothing. 
Whence  first  they  sprung ;  then  might  the  debauchee 
Untrembling  mouth  the  heavens :  then  might  the  drun- 
kard 
Beel  over  his  full  bowl,  and,  when  'tis  drained. 
Fill  up  another  to  the  brim,  and  laugh 
At  the  poor  bugbear  Death :  then  might  the  wretch 
That's  weary  of  the  world,  and  tired  of  life. 
At  once  give  each  inquietude  the  slip. 
By  stealing  out  of  being  when  he  pleased. 
And  by  what  way,  whether  by  hemp  or  steel : 
Death's  thousand  doors  stand  open.    Who  could  force 
The  ill-pleased  guest  to  sit  out  his  full  time, 
Or  blame  him  if  he  goes  ?    Sure  he  does  well, 
That  helps  himself  as  timely  as  he  can, 
When  able.    But  if  there's  an  hereafter — 
And  that  there  is,  conscience,  uninfluenced, 
And  suffered  to  speak  out,  tells  every  man — 
Then  must  it  be  an  awful  thing  to  die : 
More  horrid  yet  to  die  by  one's  own  hand ! 
Self-murder !  Name  it  not ;  our  island's  shame. 
That  makes  her  the  reproach  of  neighbouring  states. 
Shall  Nature,  swerving  from  her  earliest  dictate. 
Self-preservation,  fall  by  her  own  act  ? 
Forbid  it,  Heaven !     Let  not,  upon  disgust, 
Tho  shameless  hand  be  foully  crimsoned  o'er 
With  blood  of  its  own  lord.    Dreadful  attempt ! 
Just  reeking  from  self-slaughter,  in  a  rage 
To  rush  into  the  presence  oi  out  3\ji^^^\ 
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As  if  we  challenged  him  to  do  his  worst, 
And  mattered  not  his  wrath  I    Unheard-of  tortures 
Must  be  reserved  for  such :  these  herd  together, 
The  common  damned  shun  their  society, 
And  look  upon  themselves  as  fiends  less  foul. 
Our  time  is  fixed,  and  all  our  days  are  numbered ; 
How  long,  how  short,  wo  know  not : — this  we  know. 
Duty  requires  we  calmly  wait  the  summons. 
Nor  dare  to  stir  till  heaven  shall  give  permission : 
Like  sentries  that  must  keep  their  destined  stand, 
And  wait  th*  appointed  hour,  till  they're  relieved. 
Those  only  are  the  brave  who  keep  their  ground. 
And  keep  it  to  the  last.    To  run  away 
From  this  world's  ills,  that,  at  the  very  worst, 
Will  soon  blow  o'er,  thinking  to  mend  ourselves 
By  boldly  vent'ring  on  a  world  unknown. 
And  plunging  headlong  in  the  dark ; — 'tis  mad ! 
No  frenzy  half  so  desperate  as  this. 

Blaib. 


EFFECTS  OF  SPRING. 

See  where  the  winding  vale  its  lavish  stores, 

Irriguous,  spreads.    See,  how  the  lily  drinks 

The  latent  rill,  scarce  oozing  through  the  grass 

Of  growth  luxuriant ;  or  the  humid  bank. 

In  fair  profasion,  decks.    Long  let  us  walk. 

Where  the  breeze  blows  from  yon  extended  field 

Of  blossomed  beans.    Arabia  cannot  boast 

A  fuller  gale  of  joy,  than,  liberal,  thence 

Breathes  through  the  sense,  and  takes  the  ravished  soul. 

Nor  is  tho  mead  unworthy  of  thy  foot, 
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Full  of  fresh  verdure  and  unnumbered  flowers. 
The  negligence  of  nature,  wide  and  wild ; 
Where,  undisguised  by  mimic  art,  she  spreads 
Unbounded  beauty  to  the  roving  eye. 
Here  their  delicious  task  the  fervent  bees, 
In  swarming  millions,  tend !  around,  athwart. 
Through  the  soft  air,  the  busy  nations  fly, 
Cling  to  the  bud,  and,  with  inserted  tube, 
Suck  its  pure  essence,  its  ethereal  soul ; 
And  oft,  with  bolder  wing,  they  soaring  dare 
The  purple  heath,  or  where  the  wild  thyme  grows, 
And  yellow  load  them  with  the  luscious  spoil. 

At  length  the  finished  garden  to  the  view 
Its  vistas  opens,  and  its  alleys  green. 
Snatched  through  the  verdant  maze,  the  buried  eye 
Distracted  wanders ;  now  the  bowery  walk 
Of  covert  close  where  scarce  a  speck  of  day 
Falls  on  the  lengthened  gloom,  protracted  sweeps : 
Now  meets  the  bending  sky ;  the  river  now 
Dimpling  along,  the  broezy-niffled  lake, 
The  forest  darkening  round,  the  glittering  spire. 
Til'  ethereal  mountain,  and  the  distant  main. 

Thomson. 


AUTUMN  EVENING. 

The  western  sun  withdraws  the  shortened  day, 
And  humid  evening,  gliding  o'er  the  sky 
In  her  chill  progress,  to  the  ground  condensed 
The  vapours  throws.    Where  creeping  waters  ooze. 
Where  marshes  stagnate,  and  where  rivers  wind, 
Cluster  the  rolling  toga,  and  ^nnvov  ^ow^ 
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The  dusky-mantled  lawn.    Meanwhile  the  moon, 

Full-orbed,  and  breaking  through  the  scattered  clouds, 

Shows  her  broad  visage  in  the  crimson  east. 

Turned  to  the  sun  direct,  her  spotted  disk, 

Where  mountains  rise,  umbrageous  dales  descend, 

And  caverns  deep,  as  optic  tube  descries 

A  smaller  earth,  gives  us  his  blaze  again, 

Void  of  its  flame,  and  sheds  a  softer  day. 

Now  through  the  passing  cloud  she  seems  to  stoop. 

Now  up  the  pure  cerulean  rides  sublime. 

Wide  the  pale  deluge  floats,  and  streaming  mild 

O'er  the  skied  mountain  to  the  shadowy  vale, 

While  rocks  and  floods  reflect  the  quivering  gleam. 

The  whole  air  whitens  with  a  boundless  tide 

Of  silver  radiance,  trembling  round  the  world. 

Thomson. 


WINTER  REFLECTIONS. 

'Tis  done  !  dread  winter  spreads  its  latest  glooms. 

And  reigns  tremendous  o'er  the  conquered  year. 

How  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies ! 

How  dumb  the  tuneful !    Horror  wide  extends 

His  desolate  domain.    Behold,  fond  man ! 

See  here  thy  pictured  life :  pass  some  few  years. 

Thy  flowering  spring,  thy  summer^s  ardent  strength, 

Thy  sober  autumn  fading  into  age, 

And  pale  concluding  winter  comes  at  last, 

And  shuts  the  scene.    Ah  I  whither  now  are  fled 

Those  dreams  of  greatness  f  those  unsolid  hopes 

Of  happiness  I  those  longings  after  fame  I 

Those  restless  cares!  those  busy  buEVXVu^  ^«^^\ 
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TImim  giy-^tnt»  idtltift  nig^l  IhoM  veering  iIio«glil% 

Loet  belween  good  end  ill.  that  Aared  thy  life  t 

An  now  ere  Taniihed  I    YiHiie  edla  siirfiTei^ 

Inimortaly  nover^dHng  Mend  of  man, 

Wm  gidde  to  luq^nnMi  on  IiigiL    And  tee  I 

Tb  eomfi^  the  gloriooe  mon  I  tbe  aecond  birth 

Of  heeTen  end  eexih  I  ewakening  natnie  heart 

Tkb  new-oreating  word,  and  ttarte  to  Hfe^ 

In  tmrj  heii^tened  fonn,  from  pain  and  death 

Forever  free.    The  gteat  eternal  aeheme, 

InTolTing  ally  and  in  a  perfect  whole 

Uniting^  as  the  proapect  wider  spread^ 

To  reason's  eye  refined  clean  np  apace. 

Te  vainly  wise  I  ye  blind  preaomptnoiis  I  now 

Confonnded  in  the  dnst^  adore  that  Power 

And  Wisdom  oft  arraigned :  see  now  the  cause^ 

Why  unassuming  worth  in  secret  lived. 

And  died  neglected :  why  the  good  man's  share 

In  life  was  gall  and  bitterness  of  soul : 

Why  the  lone  widow  and  her  orphans  pined 

In  starving  solitude ;  while  luxury,  - 

In  palaces,  lay  straining  her  low  thought. 

To  form  unreal  wants :  why  heaven-bom  truth. 

And  moderation  fair,  wore  the  red  marks 

Of  superstition's  scourge !  why  licensed  pain, 

That  cruel  spoiler,  that  embosomed  foe, 

Embittered  all  our  bliss.    Ye  good  distressed ! 

Te  noble  few,  who  here  imbending  stand 

Beneath  life's  pressure,  yet  bear  up  awhile. 

And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 

A  little  part,  deemed  evil,  is  no  more ! 

The  storms  of  wintry  time  will  quickly  pass. 

And  one  unbounded  sj^xiw^  «wi\x<^^  tC^.,     TaousoK. 
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LAVINIA. 


The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends ; 
And  fortune  smiled  deceitful  on  her  birth : 
For,  in  her  helpless  years  deprived  of  all. 
Of  every  stay,  save  innocence  and  Heaven, 
She,  with  her  widowed  mother,  feeble,  old. 
And  poor,  lived  in  a  cottage,  far  retired 
Among  the  windings  of  a  woody  vale ; 
By  solitude  and  deep-surrounding  shades, 
But  more  by  bashful  modesty,  concealed. 
Together  thus  they  shunned  the  cruel  scorn 
Which  virtue,  sunk  to  poverty,  would  meet 
From  giddy  passion  and  low-minded  pride ; 
Almost  on  Nature's  conmion  bounty  fed, 
Like  the  gay  birds  that  sung  them  to  repose, 
Content,  and  careless  of  to-morrow's  fare. 
Her  form  was  fresher  than  the  morning  rose. 
When  the  dew  wets  its  leaves ;  unstained  and  pure, 
As  is  the  lily  or  the  mountain  snow. 
The  modest  virtues  mingled  in  her  eyes 
Still  on  the  ground  dejected,  darting  all 
Their  humid  beams  into  the  blooming  flowers ; 
Or  when  the  mournful  tale  her  mother  told 
Of  what  her  faithless  fortune  promised  once, 
Tlirilled  in  her  thought,  they  like  the  dewy  star 
Of  evening,  shone  in  tears.    A  native  grace 
Sat  fair-proportioned  on  her  polished  limbs. 
Veiled  in  a  simple  robe,  their  best  attire, 
Beyond  the  pomp  of  dress ;  for  loveliness 
Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 
But  is,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  mo^t. 
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Thoughtless  of  beauty,  she  was  beauty's  self, 
Becluse  amid  the  close-embowering  woods : 
As  in  the  hollow  breast  of  Apennine, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  encircling  hills, 
A  myrtle  rises,  far  from  human  eye. 
And  breathes  in  balmy  fragrance  o*er  the  wild ; 
So  flourished,  blooming,  and  unseen  by  all. 
The  sweet  Lavinia. 

Thomson. 


ELEGY  WRITTEN  IN  A  COUNTRY  CHURCHYARD. 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day ; 

The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea ; 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 

And  leaves  the  world — to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds ; 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  drony  flight, 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds ; 

Save  that,  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower, 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 

Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  these  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap. 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 
The  rude  toTefatYieTa  ol\i\iLCi\iaasXft\»^\^^^. 
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Tlie  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  mom, 
The  swallow  twittering  from  her  straw-built  shed. 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  tho  echoing  horn, 
No  more  shall  rouse  thorn  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bum. 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care ; 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return. 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield ; 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke : 
How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  a-field  1 

How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke ! 

Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil. 
Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure ; 

Kor  grandeur  hear,  with  a  disdainful  smile. 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave. 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour : 
The  paths  of  glory  lead — ^but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault. 
If  memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise. 

Whore,  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault, 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied  urn,  or  animated  bust. 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath ! 

Can  honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust. 
Or  flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  car  of  death  ? 
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With  woeful  measures  wan  Despair, 
Low,  sullen  sounds  his  grief  beguiled : 

A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air, 
'Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  'twas  wild. 

But  thou,  O  Hope,  with  eyes  so  fair. 

What  was  thy  delighted  measure? 

Btill  it  whispered  promised  pleasure, 

And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail ! 
Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong ; 

And  fiom  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale. 
She  called  on  Echo  still,  through  all  the  song : 
And,  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 
A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  close. 
And  Hope  enchanted  smiled,  and  waved  her  golden  hair. 
And  longer  had  she  sung;  but  with  a  frown. 

Revenge  impatient  rose : 
He  threw  his  blood-stained  sword,  in  thunder,  down  ; 
And  with  a  withering  look. 
The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took. 
And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread, 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe ! 
And,  ever  and  anon,  he  beat 
The  doubling  drum,  with  furious  heat ; 
And  though  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  between. 
Dejected  Pity,  at  his  side, 
Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied. 
Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unaltered  mien, 
While  each  strained  ball  of  sight  seemed  bursting  from 
his  head. 

Thy  numbers,  Jealousy,  to  nought  were  fixed ; 
Sad  proof  of  tby  distxess^xA  s\a.\.^\ 
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Of  differing  themes  the  veering  song  was  mixed ; 
And  now  it  courted  Love,  now  raving  called  on  Hate. 

With  eyes  up-raised,  as  one  inspired, 

Pale  Melancholy  sate  retired, 

And  from  her  wild  sequestered  seat. 

In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet. 

Poured  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul : 

And,  dashing  soft  from  rocks  around 

Bubbling  runnels  joined  the  sound ; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure  stole, 

Or,  o'er  some  haunted  stream,  with  fond  delay. 
Round  an  holy  calm  diffusing. 
Love  of  Peace,  and  lonely  musing, 

In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 
But  0,  how  altered  was  its  sprightlier  tone, 
When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue. 

Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung. 

Her  buskins  gemmed  with  morning  dew. 
Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung. 

The  hunter's  call,  to  Faun  and  Dryad  known  I 

The  oak-crowned  Sisters,  and  their  chaste-eyed  Queen, 

Satyrs  and  Sylvan  boys  were  jieen. 

Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green : 
Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear ; 

And  Sport  leaped  up,  and  seized  his  beechen  spear. 
Last  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial : 
He  with  viny  crown  advancing. 

First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addrest ; 
But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk-awakening  viol. 

Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  loved  the  best ; 
They  would  have  thought  who  heard  the  strain 
They  saw  in  Temple's  vale,  her  native  isua&ds^ 
Amidat  the  festal  soun^dng  b\iqA<^^ 
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To  some  unwoariod  minstrel  dandng, 

While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kissed  the  8trin<rR, 
Love  framed  with  Mirth  a  gay  fantastic  round : 
T/Ooso  wore  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound ; 
And  he  amidst  his  frolic  play, 
As  if  ho  would  the  charming  air  repay, 
Hhook  thousand  odours  from  his  dewy  wings. 

0  Music  I  sphere-descended  maid. 
Friend  of  Pleasure,  Wisdom's  aid ! 
Why,  goddess  t  why,  to  us  denied, 
Lay'st  thou  thy  ancient  lyre  aside  1 
As,  in  that  loved  Athenian  bower, 
You  learned  an  all-commanding  power. 
Thy  mimic  soul,  O  Nymph  endeared, 
Can  well  recall  what  then  it  hoard ; 
Whore  is  thy  native  simple  heart, 
Devote  to  Virtue,  Fancy,  Art  ? 
Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time, 
Warm,  enorji^otic,  chaste,  sublime  ! 
Thy  wonders,  in  that  godlike  age. 
Fill  thy  recording  Sister's  page — 
'Tis  said,  and  I  lielicvc  the  tale. 
Thy  Immblost  reed  could  more  prevail. 
Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage, 
Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard  age ; 
K*en  all  at  once  together  found, 
Cecilia's  mingled  world  of  sound — 
0  bid  our  vain  endeavour  cease ; 
Revive  the  just  designs  of  Greece  : 
Return  in  all  thy  simple  state  I 
Confirm  the  tales  her  sons  relate ! 

Collins. 
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SYMPATHY. 

Ask  the  faithful  youth, 
Why  the  cold  um  of  her  whom  long  he  loved, 
So  often  fills  his  arms ;  so  often  draws 
His  lonely  footsteps  at  the  silent  hour, 
To  pay  the  mournful  trihute  of  his  tears  ? 
0 1  he  will  tell  thee  that  the  wealth  of  worlds 
Should  ne'er  seduce  his  hosom  to  forego 
That  sacred  hour,  when  stealing  from  the  noise 
Of  care  and  envy,  sweet  rememhrance  soothes 
With  virtue's  kindest  looks  his  aching  breast, 
And  turns  his  tears  to  rapture.    Ask  the  crowd 
Which  flies  impatient  from  the  village  walk, 
To  climb  the  neighbouring  cliffs,  when  far  below 
The  cruel  winds  have  hurled  upon  the  coast 
Some  helpless  bark ;  while  sacred  pity  melts 
The  general  eye,  or  terror^s  icy  hand 
Smites  their  distorted  limbs  and  horrent  hair. 
While  every  mother  closer  to  her  breast 
Catches  her  child,  and,  pointing  where  the  waves 
Foam  through  the  shattered  vessel,  shrieks  aloud. 
As  some  poor  wretch  that  spreads  his  piteous  arms 
For  succour,  swallowed  by  the  roaring  surge, 
As  now  another,  dashed  against  the  rock, 
Drops  lifeless  down.    0,  deemest  thou,  indeed, 
No  kind  endearment  here  by  nature  given 
To  mutual  terror  and  compassion's  tears  ? 
No  sweetly  melting  softness  which  attracts. 
O'er  all  that  edge  of  pain,  the  social  powers, 
To  this  their  proper  action  and  their  end  ? 
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THE  VILLAGE  PASTOR. 

Near  yonder  copse  where  once  the  garden  smiled. 

And  still  where  many  a  garden-flower  grows  wild. 

There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose. 

The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 

A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear. 

And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a-year ; 

Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 

Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change  his  place ; 

Unpractised  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power. 

By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour; 

Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to  prize. 

More  skilled  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 

His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train. 

He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain  ; 

The  long-remembered  beggar  was  his  guest, 

Whose  beard,  descending,  swept  his  a<ji;ed  breast ; 

The  ruined  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 

Claimed  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claim  allowed ; 

The  broken  soldier,  kindiv  bade  to  stav. 

Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talked  the  night  away ; 

Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done. 

Shouldered  his  crutch,  and  showed  how  fields  were  won. 

Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learned  to  glow, 

And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe  ; 

Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 

His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Tlius  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  even  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side ; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 
He  watched  and  wept,\\e  "^To^-ed.  as\d  felt  for  all : 
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And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid. 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismayed, 
The  reverend  champion  stood.    At  his  control 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Comfort  came  down,  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last  faltering  accents  whispered  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unafi^ected  grace. 
His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway. 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff^  remained  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man. 
With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran ; 
Even  children  followed,  with  endearing  wile, 
And  plucked  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile. 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  expressed. 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distressed ; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs,  were  given. 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliff,  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm ; 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  licad. 

Goldsmith. 


THE  PARISH  SCHOOLMASTER. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way. 
With  blossomed  furze  unprofitably  gay, 


882  pons  Of  trb  usioration. 

TherOf  in  his  notoj  mantion  tkilled  to  nde. 

The  village  maeter  taught  hit  little  achool ; 

A  man  severe  he  was,  and  atem  to  view ; 

I  knew  him  well,  and  everj  tmant  knew. 

Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 

The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning's  fitoe  | 

Full  well  thej  laughed  with  connterfeited  glee 

At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he ; 

Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round, 

Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned ; 

Yet  he  was  kind ;  or,  if  severe  in  aught. 

The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  lault ; 

The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew ; 

'Twas  certain  he  oould  write  and  cipher  too; 

Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 

And  even  the  story  ran  that  he  oould  guage ; 

In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill. 

For  even,  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still ; 

AVhile  words  of  learned  length,  and  thundering  sound. 

Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around ; 

And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 

That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  ho  knew. 

Goldsmith. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

Th£  revival  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts  has  been  re- 
marked in  every  age  and  country  to  accompany  the  de- 
velopment of  free  institutions,  or  the  struggle  for  social 
and  political  liberty,  and  at  no  period  has  this  been  more 
strikingly  verified  than  at  that  of  the  English  Reformation. 
Until  Spenser  arose  to  enrich  the  English  language  with 
his  immortal  verse,  the  genius  of  poetry  had  seemed  to 
slimiber  from  the  days  of  Chaucer,  and  the  names  that 
occur  among  the  versifiers  in  our  language  during  that  long 
and  important  interval  scarcely  include  one  whose  produc- 
tions could  establish  a  claim  for  their  authors  to  rank  among 
the  great  poets  of  England.  It  was,  indeed,  a  period  little 
calculated  to  foster  literary  genius.  War  does  not,  in- 
deed, necessarily  cramp  the  national  intellect.  On  the 
contrary,  the  period  of  the  highest  development  in  ancient 
Greece,  was  that  in  which  the  nation  was  struggling 
against  barbarian  invaders;  and  the  era  which  stands  out 
prominent  above  all  others  in  the  intellectual  history  of 
England,  is  that  when  lahe  was  internally  freeing  herself 
from  the  trammels  of  Popery,  and  guarding  her  coasts 
against  the  invasion  of  Spanish  Armadas,  and  the  like 
fuiious  crusades.     These  wore  struggles  wVvvcVv  VstwN.'^^ 
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into  play  all  the  noblest  and  most  elevated  S3rmpatbies  of 
the  nation.    Patriotism,  religion,  and  the  love  of  liberty, 
combined  to  give  dignity  to  every  effort  for  the  com- 
mon weal,  and  to  call  into  exercise  the  highest  motives 
to  action.    This,  therefore,  was  an  era  when  the  national 
intellect  might  be  expected  to  shine  the  brightest,  and 
we  accordingly  find  belonging  to  the  period  extending 
from  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II,  a  series  of  violent  struggles  for  religious  and 
political  freedom,  accompanied  by  a  display  of  intellec- 
tual vigour  and  power  unmatched  in  the  world's  history, 
save  by  the  one  grand  era  when  Grecian  art  and  literature 
sprung  into  being  to  give  laws  and  examples  to  all  time. 
The  accession  of  Henry  YIII.  to  the  throne  of  England, 
was  the  final  termination  of  internal  struggles  consequent 
on  a  disputed  succession.    His  title  to  the  crown  was  so 
effectually  secured  by  the  union  of  the  two  contending  lines 
in  his  person,  that  he  was  left  without  apprehension  of  a 
rival;  and  thus  lie  became  the  security  to  his  subjects 
against  any  further  recurrence  of  the  sanguinary  civil 
wars  which  had   so   long  desolated  the  kingdom.     That 
other  strife,  however,  which  involved  a  war  of  opinions, 
and  a  struggle  for  liberty  of  conscience,  was  to  find  in 
this  very  state  of  things  the  elements  which  gave  it  free 
scope ;  and  the  names  of  Henry  YIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Queen 
Mary,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Scottish  James,  are  ac- 
cordingly the  representatives  and  historical  impersona- 
tions of  the  two  parties  which  alternately  prevailed,  while 
the  liberties  of  England  still  hung  doubtful  in  the  balance. 
It  was  during  this  eventful  era  that  the  poets  appeared 
whose  works  form  the   subject  of  this  department  of 
English  poetry ;  and  it  is  of  this  period  that  Sir  James 
Jklackintosh.  has  remarked :  "  There  never  was  anywhere 
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anything  like  the  sixty  or  seventy  years  that  elapsed  from 
the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign  to  the  period  of  the 
Restoration.  In  point  of  real  force  and  originality  of 
genius,  neither  the  age  of  Pericles,  nor  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus, nor  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  nor  of  Louis  XIV ^  can  come 
at  all  into  comparison ;  for  in  that  short  period  we  shall 
find  the  names  of  Shakspearo,  and  Bacon,  and  Spenser,  and 
Sidney,  and  Hooker,  and  Taylor,  and  Barrow,  and  lialeigh ; 
of  Napier,  Milton,  Cudworth,  Uobbes,  and  many  others — 
men,  all  of  them,  not  merely  of  great  talents  and  accom- 
plishments, but  of  vast  compass  and  reach  of  understand- 
ing, and  of  minds  tiiily  creative  and  original." 


HENRY  HOWARD,  EARL  OF  SURREY. 

BOiiN,  1516;  DIED,  1547. 

Henry  Howard  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
and  afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk.  His  early  life  is  involved 
in  some  uncertainty,  and  both  Oxford  and  Cambiidge 
have  claimed  the  honour  of  being  his  cUma  mater. 
Wherever  he  received  his  education,  it  appears  to  have 
been  completed  at  an  early  period,  as  he  had  only  reached 
the  age  of  sixteen  when  lie  contracted  a  marriage,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  times,  with  Lady  Francis  Vere, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  In  the  same  year  ho 
visited  France  and  Germany,  and  then  proceeding  to 
Florence,  he  there  fell  in,  it  is  said,  with  the  lady  whom 
he  celebrates  in  his  poems  by  the  name  of  Geraldine.  By 
some  she  is  said  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  one  of  the 
Earls  of  Kildare,  but  so  little  is  known  with  certainty  on 
Ujo  subject,  that  several  writere  havo  vc^w:<i^^  \v^^  ^&  ^ 
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mere  creatkm  of  the  poet's  iancj.  The  chancier  of  his 
lOBoroas  poetrr  is  neither  so  earnest  nor  so  heartfelt  as 
to  render  the  latter  idea  eztraragant  or  improbable. 

The  Earl  of  Sorrej  figures  prominentlj  in  the  historj 
of  Heniy  VIII.'s  reign.  He  was  one  of  tiie  nobles  who 
accompanied  the  English  monarch  to  his  interview  with 
Francis  I.  at  Boulogne ;  he  represented  his  father-in-law, 
the  Lord  High  Chamberlain,  at  the  marriage  of  his  kins- 
woman, Anne  Boleyn ;  and  at  her  iniquitous  trial,  he  had 
to  appear  as  depute  Earl  MarshaL  He  distinguished 
himself  both  in  the  continental  and  Scottish  ware  of  this 
reign,  and  was  one  of  the  gallantest  knights  of  his  age. 
Such  virtues,  however,  were  no  protection  from  the 
wrath  of  that  fickle  tyrant.  The  houses  of  Howard  and 
Seymour  were  rivals  for  the  royal  favour,  and  the  Earl  of 
Hereford  having  meanly  reported  some  free  expressions 
of  the  Earl  of  Sun*ey,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
and  brought  to  trial  on  the  charge  of  bearing  the  arms  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  quartered  on  his  shield,  which, 
it  was  maintained,  furnished  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
having  treasonably  aspired  to  the  crown.  He  in  vain 
showed  that  the  ai-ms  were  those  assigned  to  him  by  the 
heralds,  and  had  been  worn  by  him  unchallenged  for 
fourteen  years.  An  obsequious  jury  brought  him  iu 
guilty,  and  the  gallant  Surrey,  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
perished  on  the  block,  the  last  victim  of  the  tyrant  who 
expired  only  a  few  days  afterwards.  No  English  histo- 
rian has  been  found  to  defend  this  judicial  murder.  It 
forms  one  of  the  basest  among  those  deeds  which  have 
rendered  the  royal  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Bishop 
Fisher,  Surrey,  and  so  many  other  noble  victims,  an  object 
of  detestation  to  all  succeeding  times. 

T\ni  Hurl  of  ftwTTcy  vjQi.a  ovA'j  \a\\\\\-^'-Q>w^  years  of  age 
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when  he  was  thus  prematurely  cut  off.  Amid  the  active 
life  of  court  and  camp,  we  need  not  wonder  to  find  his 
compositions  very  limited  in  number ;  and  even  the  best 
of  these  we  owe  to  hours  of  forced  leisure  during  one  of 
his  imprisonments  at  Windsor  Castle.  But  in  these  few 
compositions  he  went  far  in  advance  of  all  his  contem- 
poraries or  immediate  predecessors.  He  introduced 
novelties  of  measure  and  a  dignity  of  style  unknown 
before ;  and  he  has,  moreover,  the  distinguished  honour 
of  having  been  the  first  poet  who  introduced  blank 
verse  into  the  language.  He  was  cut  ofi^  too  early  to 
allow  us  fair  means  of  judging  of  what  he  might  have 
achieved  as  a  poet,  but  he  has  done  enough  amply  to 
vindicate  his  claim  to  a  place  amon^*  the  great  poets  of 
the  Elizabethan  age,  of  whom  he  was  the  first ;  appearing 
like  a  morning  star  in  its  gray  dawn. 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 

BORN,  1552;    DIED,  1618. 

Raleigh,  though  claiming  a  place  among  the  poets  of 
England,  occupies  a  far  more  prominent  place  in  history 
as  a  statesman,  a  soldier,  a  navigator,  and  colonist.  His 
life,  indeed,  has  all  the  interest  of  a  romance,  added  to 
the  stem  force  of  reality.  He  was  the  second  son  of  a 
gentleman  of  ancient  family  in  Devonshire,  and  early 
won  the  favour  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  no  less  by  his  fine 
figure  and  gallant  bearing  than  by  the  sterling  qualities 
of  his  mind.  After  performing  various  military  and 
diplomatic  services  for  his  royal  mistress,  he  obtained 
permission  to  set  out  on  the  voyage  of  dmcKN^r^  ^\^.Ook 
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led  to  the  colonization  of  yirgini%  and  was  the  Imme- 
diate means  of  introducing  both  tobacco  and  potatoes 
into  Europe.  In  1597  Baleigh  filled  the  high  office  of 
rear-admiral,  and  as  such  sailed  with  Essex  to  intercept 
the  Spanish  West  India  fleet ;  and  he  continaed  -to  re- 
ceive many  tokens  of  royal  &your  till  the  death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1603.  On  the  accession  of  James  L, 
however,  he  immediately  fell  into  di^prace,  the  king's 
mind  having  been  poisoned  against  him  by  Cecil*  and 
other  rivals.  The  precise  cause  of  the  mean  and  rancor- 
ous hatred  evinced  by  that  monarch  towards  him  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained;  but  his  long  im- 
prisonment and  base  execution  cast  an  indelible  stigma 
on  the  memory  of  their  royal  perpetrator.  Baleigh's 
conduct  in  prison  and  on  the  scaffold  exhibit  a  rare 
mixture  of  firmness  and  resignation.  His  works  pertain 
to  nearly  every  branch  of  literature,  and  his  "  History  of 
the  World,"  published  in  1614,  far  surpasses  any  pre- 
ceding historical  work  in  the  English  language- 


EDMUND  SPENSER. 

BORN,  1553;  DIED,  1598. 

Edmund  Spenser,  one  of  the  world's  poets,  who  takes 
his  high  place  among  the  few  selected  from  the  great  of 
every  age,  whom  we  look  up  to  as  the  instructors  of  all 
times,  occupies  a  very  different  place  as  a  poet  from 
that  of  any  of  those  whose  names  have  heretofore  been 
noticed.  Claiming  descent  from  a  noble  English  family, 
Gibbon,  the  historian,  justly  remarks :  "  The  nobility  of 
the  Spensers  has  been  illustrated  and  enriched  by  the 
trophies  of  M.ar\boTO\i^h ;  but  I  exhort  them  to  consider 
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.the  'Faerie  Queene'  as  the  most  precious  jewel  in  their 
coronet."    The  immediate  progenitors  of  Spenser,  how- 
ever, were,  it  is  helieved,  in  a  humble  position.    Various 
contradictory  accounts  have  been  published  of  his  parent- 
age, and  even  the  year  of  his  birth  is  not  quite  certainly 
established;  but  among  the  varied  allusions  to  himself 
,which  occur  in  his  works,  he  repeatedly  refers  to  his 
claims  of  kindred  with  people  of  rank,  and  we  find  him  at 
all  times  taking  his  just  place,  as  on  a  perfect  equality,  with 
the  noble  bom  of  the  Maiden  Queen's  proud  court,  not  by 
right  of  his  genius,  but  simply  as  an  English  gentleman. 
The  place  of  his  birth  was  Eajst  Smithfield,  London,  and 
his  early  education  was,  in  all  probability,  pursued  there, 
with  such  advantages  as  the  available  ecclesiastical  semi- 
naries of  old  London  afforded.    In  1569,  when  Spenser 
was  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  was  admitted  as  a  sizar  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  in  1576  he  took  his  degree 
as  master  of  arts.    He  then  retired  into  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, where  he  is  supposed  to  have  found  an  engagement 
as  tutor  in  the  family  of  one  of  his  noble  relatives.    It 
was  there  that  his  "Shepherd's  Calendar"  was  composed, 
and  there  also  he  became  attached  to  the  lady  whom  he 
addresses  in  that  poem  under  the  name  of  Kosaline.    The 
suit  of  the  poet  was  not,  however,  responded  to  by  the 
lady,  and  this  in  all  probability  decided  his  return  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  introduced  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and 
through  the  influence  of  his  brother-poet  he  obtained  the 
patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  had  the  office  of 
Poet-Laureat  bestowed  on  him  by  Queen  Elizabeth.    The 
favours  thus  honourably  conferred  on  the  poet  were 
viewed  with  jealousy  by  the  eminent  but  illiberal  states- 
man Lord  Burleigh,  and  it  was  the  poet's  misfortune  to 
become  the  object  of  his  implacable  enmity. 
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Notwithstanding  the  nngenerons  conduct  of  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  indignant  ani- 
madversion by  every  biographer  of  the  poet,  it  cannot  be 
justly  affirmed  that  he  experienced  neglect.  He  was  only 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  had  not  yet  formed  the  idea 
of  that  noble  poem  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  depends, 
when  he  entered  on  the  enjoyment  of  his  office  (as  poet- 
laureat),  and  was  thus  rewarded  in  his  special  character  as 
a  poet.  In  1579,  he  was  despatched  by  Leicester  on  a 
mission  to  France ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  accom- 
I>anied  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton  to  Ireland  as  his  secretary, 
on  his  receiving  the  appointment  of  Lord  Lieutenant. 
He  returned  to  England  with  Lord  Grey  in  1582,  but  four 
years  afterwards  he  again  visited  Ireland,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  one  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond, 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  amounting  to  above  3000  acres  of 
land,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  his  sovereign. 
Tliero  ho  took  up  his  residence  in  Kilcolman  Castle,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  eleven  following  years,  which  he 
passed  chiefly  in  Ireland,  he  composed  his  immortal 
"  FiDiio  Queen.'*  In  this  noble  retreat  he  was  visited 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whom  he  celebrates  under  the 
poetical  figure  of  the  "  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,"  and  it 
was  by  his  urgent  advice  that  Spenser  was  induced  to 
prepare  the  first  three  books  of  his  great  poem  for  publi- 
cation. In  the  interval  between  the  publication  of  the 
earlier  portion  and  the  completion  of  the  rest  of  this 
national  work,  Spenser  visited  England  in  company  w^ith 
liis  friend  lialeigh,  and  paid  his  court  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
to  whom  his  poem  was  dedicated.  There  ho  received 
new  rewards  and  honours,  and  had  an  additional  pension 
of  £50  a-year  conferred  on  him  by  his  royal  mistress. 
Four  years  aftoTwards  \\o  TcvtvTt\vi^  \m  >«SSvi  YAizabeth,  a 
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country  girl,  as  is  believed,  of  humble  birth,  who  had 
smitten  the  poet's  fancy,  and  with  her  he  renewed  his 
residence  in  the  old  castle  of  the  Desmonds,  with  the 
addition  to  his  honours  and  duties  of  the  office  of  Sheriff 
of  Cork,  to  which  he  was  recommended  by  her  Majesty. 

Thus  did  fortune  and  royal  favour  seem  to  smile  pro- 
pitiously on  the  great  poet,  when  the  Tyrone  rebellion 
broke  out  in  the  year  1598.  His  estate  was  plundered, 
and  his  house  burned  by  the  rebels.  One  of  his  children 
perished  in  the  flames,  and  he  was  driven  to  flee  with  his 
wife  to  England,  in  a  state  of  extreme  destitution.  From 
the  effects  of  this  dire  calamity  he  never  recovered.  He 
suffered  alike  from  dejection  of  mind,  and,  as  is  believed, 
from  all  the  evils  of  poverty ;  and  at  length  died,  the  same 
year,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  in  an  obscure 
lodging  in  London.  His  remains  were  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  beside  the  grave  of  Chaucer;  and  the 
expenses  of  his  funeral  were  defrayed  by  the  Earl  of 
Essex. 

So  sad  and  premature  a  close  to  the  life  of  so  great  and 
justly  esteemed  a  poet,  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
many  lamentations,  as  well  as  of  some  severe  animad- 
versions on  his  contemporaries.  But  it  has  been  justly 
remarked  by  Mr.  George  Ellis,  that  ^*  the  period  during 
which  our  amiable  poet  was  condemned 

*  To  tret  his  soul  with  crosses  and  with  cares, 
To  eat  his  heart  with  comfortless  despairs,' 

was  not  very  long  protracted,  since  he  began  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  public  office  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  and 
at  thirty-three  was  rewarded  by  an  ample  and  indepen- 
dent fortune,  of  which  he  was  only  deprived  by  a  general 
and  national  calamity."  Still  more,  it  m>a&\>  \^  T^\si^\sir 
20 
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bered  that  he  did  not  survive  long  enough  to  receive 
permanent  compensation  for  losses  in  which  so  many 
were  involved  besides  himself.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  once  more  have  partaken  of 
the  royal  favour,  so  generously  bestowed  on  him  in  earlier 
years,  and  which  was  extended  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
the  great  men  of  that  remarkable  era  which  still  bears 
her  name,  with  a  liberality  as  strikingly  contrasting  with 
her  general  economy,  as  with  the  ill-directed  profusion  of 
her  successor.  The  writings  of  Spenser,  though  involved 
in  the  obscurity  of  elaborate  allegories,  and  further  en- 
cumbered by  an  obsolete  diction,  have  been  acknowledged 
by  the  poets  of  every  succeeding  age  as  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  rich  imagery  and  the  finest  poetic  fancy.  They 
are  characterized,  moreover,  by  a  pure  and  elevated  tone 
of  morals,  and  a  fervent  spirit  of  piety,  worthy  to  be  the 
embodiment  of  the  grand  ideal  of  that  age  in  which  the 
religious  and  intellectual  freedom  of  England  had  its  rise. 


SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 

BORN,  1554;  DIED,  1586. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  privileged  to  be  the  early  pation 
and  friend  of  Spenser,  while  he  himself  forms  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  Elizabethan  age ;  though,  like 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  prematurely  cut  off  when  he  had 
seemed  only  to  give  the  promise  of  fruits  worthy  of  his 
great  genius.  He  was  bom  at  Penhurst,  in  Kent,  on  the 
29th  of  November  1554,  his  father  being  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
a  favourite  at  the  court  of  Edward  VI.,  and  his  mother, 
the  Lady  Mary,  eVdeal  da.\3i^\\.^T  oi  \}fta  I^wke  of  Northum- 
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berland,  and  sister  to  Robert  Dudley,  the  favourite  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  When  only  twelve  years  of  age,  the 
remarkable  intelligence  and  mature  thoughtfalness  of  the 
boy  attracted  notice.  In  1569,  he  was  entered  as  a 
student  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself,  during  a  residence  of  tliree  years.  He 
then  proceeded  on  a  tour,  continued  during  upwards  of 
two  years,  in  which  he  visited  France,  Belgium,  Qermany, 
Hungary,  and  Italy,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
many  of  the  mo8t  distinguished  continental  scholars.  His 
noble  person,  highly  accomplished  mind,  and  fascinating 
manners,  soon  won  the  favour  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  he 
was  speedily  recognised  as  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
her  brilliant  court.  His  first  literary  production  was  a 
masque,  entitled  "The  Lady  of  May,"  which  was  performed 
for  the  gratification  of  the  Queen,  at  Hampstead  House, 
in  Essex.  We  next  find  him  filling  various  offices  of 
trust,  and  proceeding  on  an  important  mission  as  her 
Majesty's  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Vienna.  Thus  did  the 
duties  of  the  state  and  the  services  of  the  muse  gracefully 
harmonize  under  the  rule  of  England's  greatest  queen. 

Sidney's  heroic  romance  of  "Arcadia"  was  written 
during  a  temporary  retirement  from  court;  "Astrophel 
and  Stella"  was  published  in  1591 ;  and  in  1595,  his  most 
popular  composition,  the  "  Defence  of  Poesy,"  appeared. 
Having  been  disappointed  in  an  ardent  attachment  formed 
for  Lady  Penelope  Devereux,  she  figures  in  various  of 
his  poems  and  sonnets;  and  is  addressed,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  age,  under  the  fictitious  names  of  Stella 
and  Philoclea.  Soon  after,  he  married  the  only  daughter 
of  his  old  friend.  Sir  Henry  Walsingham,  and  received 
from  the  Queen  the  honour  of  knighthood.  But  the  poets 
of  tliat  age  were  no  studious  dreamen,    X\oiv%^>^^vc 
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Francis  Drake,  he  projected  an  expedition  against  the 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  was  prevented  joining 
in  it  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  Queen  to  lose  his 
society;  and  the  same  reason  is  believed  to  have  pre- 
vented him  accepting  the  crown  of  Poland.  But  the 
singular  care  of  Elizabeth  could  not  preserve  the  brave 
and  gallant  Sidney  from  the  fate  of  war.  In  1585,  she 
appointed  him  governor  of  Flushing,  as  a  special  mark  of 
her  royal  favour,  and  the  Hollanders  being  then  at  war 
with  Spain,  he  headed  a  body  of  troops,  in  an  engage- 
ment fought  under  the  walls  of  Zutphen,  in  Guelderland, 
and  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  musket-shot  in  the  thigh. 
The  well-known  incident  which  marked  the  chivalrous 
courtesy  of  the  dying  poet  has  often  been  told.  He  was 
about  to  quench  the  extreme  thirst  which  the  feverish- 
ncss  of  his  mortal  wound  augmented,  when  he  saw  a 
poor  wounded  soldier  borne  past  who  cast  a  wistful  eye 
on  the  bottle  of  water.  So  soon  as  Sidney  perceived  this, 
he  handed  the  untasted  draught  to  his  poor  comrade  in 
arms,  saying,  **  Thy  necessity  is  greater  than  mine."  So 
died  the  gallant,  the  chivalrous,  the  noble  Sidney,  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  name  not  un- 
worthy to  occupy  a  prominent  place  among  the  famous 
men  of  that  age  of  giant  intellects. 

The  names  of  George  Chapman,  Sir  Joh]»  Harring- 
ton, Samuel  Daniel,  Robert  Southwell,  Joshua  Syl- 
vester, and  sundry  other  poets,  all  bom  within  a  very 
few  years  of  the  birth-date  of  the  author  of  the  "Arcadia," 
are  still  remembered  with  favour  in  connection  with  the 
productions  of  their  muse.  But  we  pass  over  all  these  to 
turn  to  him  whom  his  great  contemporary,  Ben  Jonson, 
so  justly  characlexizes  aa  **  VXx^  «»o\i\.  oS.  SJsv^  ^^^e  " 
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WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE, 

BOBK,  1564;  DIED,  1616. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that,  though  Bhakspeare  appears  to 
have  heen  scarcely  less  appreciated  hy  the  great  contem- 
poraries who,  with  him,  constitute  the  chief  stars  in  the 
Elizabethan  era  of  literature,  than  he  has  been  hy  every 
succeeding  age,  the  materials  for  his  biography  are  of  the 
most  meagre  and  scanty  description.  His  father,  though 
claiming  descent  from  a  respectable  line  of  English  yeo- 
manry, appears  to  have  been  a  plain  grazier  and  wool- 
dealer  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  which  his  great  son  has 
rendered  so  world-famous  to  all  time.  What  little  we  do 
know  of  Shakspeare  is  satisfactory.  His  father,  though 
in  a  humble  sphere,  was  neither  poor  nor  straitened  in 
circumstances,  and  we  may  presume  that  the  boyhood  of 
the  great  poet  passed  pleasantly  in  the  kindly  duties  and 
healthful  recreations  of  rural  life.  In  1582,  he  married 
Anne  Hathaway,  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
soon  after  he  incurred  the  wrath  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  a 
neighbouring  justice,  by  not  only  shooting  his  deer,  but 
following  up  the  misdeed  by  lampooning  this  ^Justice 
Sliallow"  in  a  satirical  ballad,  which  he  affixed  to  his 
park  gate.  The  consequence  of  this  youthful  imprudence 
was  his  hasty  removal  to  London,  where  his  first  occupa- 
tion is  believed  to  have  been  the  very  humble  one  of  a 
prompter's  call-boy.  That  Shakspeare,  however,  was  no 
wild  or  dissipated  poacher,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  his 
after  career.  He  appears,  from  all  we  learn  of  him,  to 
have  been  a  man  of  shrewd  worldly  sagacity,  who,  if  bom 
in  a  higher  rank,  would  have  become  a  great  statesman, 
and  ruled  the  destinieB  of  nations  instosd  oi  ^<e^SKNA&% 
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their  historic  incidents  for  the  mimicry  of  the  stage. 
From  his  first  humhle  position  he  rose  by  sheer  dint  of 
genius,  combined  with  wise  prudence  and  self-control,  to 
be  an  actor,  and  then  proprietor  and  manager,  of  the 
Qlobe  Theatre.  From  this,  our  great  dramatist  retired 
with  a  fortune  equal  to  about  £800  or  £900  a-year,  and, 
returning  to  his  native  town  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
ease  and  comfort  which  he  had  so  honourably  secured 
for  himself. 

The  poet  died  on  his  birth-day,  April  23, 1616,  having 
then  completed  his  fifty-second  year,  and  was  interred  in 
the  chancel  of  the  beautiful  parish  church  on  the  banks 
of  the  Avon,  whither  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  the 
world  have  since  flocked  to  gaze  with  interest  on  the 
hallowed  spot.    It  may  be  said,  with  the  strictest  justice, 
to  be  impossible  to  form  too  high  an  estimate  of  Shak- 
spearo,  or  to  place  too  great  a  value  on  the  influence 
which  he  has  exercised  on  the  literature,  and  the  moi*al 
and  intellectual  character,  of  this  country  in  every  suc- 
ceeding age.    He  lived  in  an  era  of  great  intellects,  and 
was  surrounded  by  contemporaries  far  before  him  in  the 
advantages  which  depend  on  education  and  worldly  posi- 
tion, and  possessed  of  genius  such  as  would  have  seemed 
pre-eminent  in  almost  every  other  age  or  country ;  but  the 
greatest  of  them  appears  mean  alongside  of  Shakspeare. 
"  To  mo,"  says  the  great  German  critic,  Schlegel, "  Shak- 
speare appears  a  profound  artist,  and  not  a  blind  and 
wildly  luxuriant  genius.    In  such  poets  as  are  usually 
considered  careless  pupils  of  nature,  I  have  always  found, 
on  a  closer  examination,  when  they  have  produced  works 
of  real  excellence,  a  distinguished  cultivation  of  the  men- 
tal powers,  pTacWcem«r\,,^Tv^N\e^^^ciTthy  in  themselves, 
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and  maturely  considered.  That  idea  of  poetic  inspiration, 
as  if  poets  were  not  in  their  senses,  but  like  the  Pythia, 
when  possessed  by  the  divinity,  delivered  oracles  unin- 
telligible to  themselves,  is  least  of  all  applicable  to  dra- 
matic composition— one  of  the  productions  of  the  human 
mind  which  requires  the  greatest  exercise  of  thought. 
It  is  universally  admitted  that  Shakspeare  reflected,  and 
deeply  reflected,  on  character  and  passion,  on  the  progress 
of  events  and  human  destinies,  on  the  human  constitu- 
tion, on  all  the  things  and  relations  of  this  world.  Shak- 
speare's  knowledge  of  mankind  has  become  proverbial ; 
in  this  his  superiority  is  so  great,  that  he  has  justly  been 
called  the  master  of  the  human  heart.  Never,  perhaps, 
was  so  comprehensive  a  talent  for  characterization  pos- 
sessed by  any  other  man."  Coleridge,  with  like  high 
sense  of  the  great  poet's  pre-eminent  worth,  declares  that 
a  life's  study,  instead  of  enabling  him  to  exhaust  the  intel- 
lectual treasures  of  his  works,  only  taught  him  to  discover 
new  and  unexpected  beauties.  He  further  adds :  **  After 
thirty  years  of  unintermitting  and  not  fruitless  study,  of 
the  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German 
belles  lettres,  and  the  last  fifteen  years,  in  addition,  em- 
ployed far  more  intensely  in  the  analysis  of  the  laws  of 
life  and  reason,  as  they  exist  in  man ;  upon  every  step  I 
have  made  forward  in  taste,  in  acquisition  of  facts  from 
history  or  my  own  observation,  and  in  knowledge  of 
the  difi^erent  laws  of  being, — at  every  new  accession  of 
information — after  every  successful  exercise  of  medita- 
tion, and  every  fresh  presentation  of  experience,  I  have 
unfailingly  discovered  a  proportionate  increase  of  wisdom 
and  intuition  in  Shakspeare."  It  would  be  easy  to  mul- 
tiply quotations  such  as  these,  to  show  how  universally 
the  great  men  of  later  ages  have  acknowUdi^^^d.  \Xv.^  y^^ 
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eminent  power  of  genius  which  the  writingB  of  Sfaak- 
speare  display.  It  may,  indeed,  be  almost  employed  as  a 
teat  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  others ;  for  in  propor- 
tion as  the  poet  or  critic's  own  genios  excels,  in  like  de- 
gree does  he  surpass  others  in  his  appreciation  of  the 
world-poet^  the  ^  thonsand-souled  Shakspeare."  He  is 
the  greatest  genius  of  perhaps  the  very  g^reatest  of  all 
those  remarkable  periods  which  are  observed  to  recur  at 
distant  intervals  in  the  history  of  our  race,  when  the 
human  mind  makes  abrupt  and  gigantic  strides,  as  if  sud- 
denly awakening  from  a  long  sleep,  in  which  its  strength 
had  been  passively  maturing  for  the  effort.  The  age  of 
Elizabeth  we  have  already  referred  to  as  such  an  epoch. 
In  it  genius  displayed  itself  in  many  ways,  and 'in  all  of 
them  men  of  a  ripe  and  rare  standard  of  excellence  arose 
to  set  an  example  to  all  times.  In  an  especial  manner  it 
was  tho  epoch  of  English  dramatic  poetry ;  and  beginning 
as  it  did  during  the  reign  of  that  Queen,  in  the  purest 
infantile  efforts  of  the  English  stage,  it  had  attained  to  such 
a  mastery  before  her  death,  that  the  greatest  and  best  of 
our  succeeding  dramatists  can  be  regarded  as  little  else 
than  tlie  more  successful  imitators  of  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists.  Of  those  who,  with  Shakspeare,  constituted 
tliis  wonderful  galaxy  of  genius — 

"  Those  shining  stars  that  run 
Their  glorious  course  round  Shakspeare's  golden  sun," 

a  very  brief  summary  must  suffice  here  ;  though  the  dis- 
tinction to  which  their  genius  entitles  them  well  merits 
all  tlie  admiration  which  their  works  have  ever  since  con- 
tinued to  command. 

Tho  great  dramatic  poets  who  rank  as  the  contempo- 
mrics  and  compelitoTa  of  Shaks][»earc  are,  Ben  Johnson, 
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Ueaumont,  Fletcher,  and  Massinger.  Their  circumstances 
in  life  greatly  differed,  and  each  of  them  manifested,  as  a 
writer,  peculiarities  of  his,  though  in  the  case  of  two  of 
them — ^Beaumont  and  Fletcher — we  have  the  remark- 
able example  of  men  of  independent  genius  labouring 
together  with  so  much  unity  of  purpose,  and  so  total  an 
absence  of  jealousy  or  personal  ambition,  that  critics 
have  since  in  vain  tried,  either  from  external  or  internal 
evidence,  to  discriminate  between  the  several  parts  of 
their  conjoint  productions. 

Ten  years  after  the  birth  of  Shakspeare,  while  the  boy 
was  still  by  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  sporting  in  happy 
thoughtlessness  of  the  great  future  which  lay  before  him, 
Ben  Jonson  was  bom  at  Westminster,  about  a  month 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  a  clergyman,  who  had  been  a 
sufferer  on  account  of  his  opinions.  The  career  of  this  poet 
was  a  singular  one.  He  was  placed  at  a  grammar  school  in 
Westminster,  and  early  showed  signs  of  the  great  talent 
which  he  possessed;  but  his  mother  having  married  a  brick- 
layer, he  was  taken  by  his  stepfather  from  school  to  assist 
him  in  his  humble  vocation.  Both  his  application  and  his 
acquirements  as  a  student  must  have  been  great,  as  we 
learn  from  one  of  his  biographers,  that  Sir  Walter  Baleigh, 
having  heard  with  regret  of  a  lad  of  genius  being  forced 
to  practise  such  humble  mechanical  toil,  evinced  a  great 
interest  in  him,  and  sent  him,  in  company  with  his  son,  to 
the  continent  as  a  tutor  or  travelling  companion.  His 
temper,  which  was  quick  and  fiery,  was  not  well  suited 
fok*  such  a  post ;  and  finding  its  duties  alike  repugnant  to 
his  taste  and  feelings,  he  entered  the  military  service  as 
a  volunteer,  and  fought  against  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Netherlands.  He  is  reputed  to  have  displayed  great 
bravery  during  his  brief  military  career^  and  QYLQifiL^^<i^:»t- 
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Mod  killed  «i  eneiiij  in  dngle  eonbttt  On  tlw  ctae  ut 
the  eampdgn,  he  relinqukhed  the  mflUuy  prQfeHio% 
and  retnrniiig  to  England,  reeolved  to  dorota  Uniadf  ez- 
olnaiTely  to  literaiy  panmta.  FeeUng  greatlj  the  dei- 
cioncj  of  his  aoqnirements  ss  a  seholar,  he  entered  8^ 
John's  Oollege»  Oamhiidge ;  hnt  his  ftinds  weie  aoon  ex- 
hanstedy  and,  leaving  oollegey  he  had  reeouiae  to  the 
stage,  not  in  the  first  place  as  an  anthory  hot  an  aetar. 
The  most  memorable  incident  of  this  period  of  Us  career, 
was  a  qnairel  with  <me  of  his  brother  performet%  endliig 
in  a  dnel,  in  which  his  antagonist  was  kUted,  and  he  hiah 
self  scTcrelj  wounded.  He  was  imprisoned-  in  eonss- 
qnence^  and  narrowly  escaped  with  liis  life.  A  aeoond 
time  we  find  him  in  prison,  in  conseqpienoe  of  Us  sham 
in  a  satirical  comedy,  called  *  Eastwood  Hoe^"*  wUdi 
gave  great  offsnce  to  the  Court.  It  is  now  interesting  to 
us  chiefly  as  bringing  under  our  notice  the  authors  who 
united  with  Jonson  in  its  production.  These  were  Chap- 
man and  Marston,  neither  of  whom  can,  however,  claim 
a  very  high  rank  as  dramatists.  The  latter,  indeed,  though 
the  abler  of  the  two,  figures  in  no  very  honourable  guise, 
as  the  Crispinus  of  J  onsen's  satirical  poetaster.  It  is  no 
slight  evidence  of  Jonson's  assiduous  study,  that  he  was 
noted  by  his  best  critics  no  loss  for  his  learning  than  his 
genius.  He  had  the  usual  amount  of  self-conceit  which 
is  rarely  found  wanting  in  self-taught  men,  and  was 
brought  by  it  into  frequent  collisions  with  his  contempo- 
raries, who  loved  to  mortify  his  pride.  Along  with  great 
warmth  of  temper,  however,  he  was  capable  of  displaying 
the  most  generous  friendship,  and  he  displayed  altogether 
such  varied  talent,  and  so  much  wit,  fancy,  and  prolific 
invention,  as  amply  justifies  the  laconic,  but  most  expres- 
sive inscripUon  on  V^  \>o\sA^  Vcl  '^^VEoaaater  Abl>ey : — 
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^O!  rare  Ben  Jonson/'  He  ranks,  indeed,  next  to 
Shakspeare,  but  the  difference  between  amply  serves  to 
show  the  pre-eminent  grandeur  of  the  latter  compared 
with  all  others. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  twin-dramatists  of  this 
remarkable  era,  both  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  good 
birth  and  early  education.  Beaumont's  father  was  a 
judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  after  completing  his 
studies  at  Cambridge,  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  as 
a  student  of  law.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  he  over 
made  any  very  great  progress  in  his  legal  studies.  He 
was  only  in  his  twenty-first  year  when  the  first  play  was 
produced,  the  joint  labour  of  Fletcher  and  him,  who  lived 
together  till  the  marriage  of  the  former.  On  the  6th  of 
March  1615,  Beaumont  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty. 
His  remains  were  interred  at  the  entrance  of  St.  Benedict's 
Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey,  but  no  inscription  points 
out  his  tomb  to  the  wanderer  through  that  shrine,  so 
richly  strewn  with  the  dust  of  the  mighty  dead. 

Fletcher  survived  his  brother  poet  ten  years.  He  was 
cut  off  by  the  plague  in  1625,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  so 
that  he  was  considerably  the  senior  of  his  friend.  He 
claimed,  however,  no  supremacy,  but  generously  put  the 
younger  poet's  name  the  first,  in  all  the  publications  of 
their  joint  labours  after  the  death  of  his  associate.  They 
contributed  conjointly  upwards  of  fifty  tragedies,  come- 
dies, and  other  works,  to  the  poetic  literature  of  the  age. 
Fletcher  was  the  son  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  re- 
ceived the  full  advantages  of  a  university  education  at 
Cambridge ;  but  we  know  about  as  little  of  him  as  of  the 
great  dramatist  with  whom  it  is  not  his  least  honour  to 
be  permitted  to  rank  as  a  contemporary  and  competitor 
for  fame. 
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The  fourth  of  those  contemporaries  of  Shakspenre  la 
PtiiLiP  Massingeb,  the  son  of  a  dependent  of  the  Earl  of 
Pemhroko.  Through  the  influence  of  the  latter  he  was 
oducattd  at  Oxford,  but  on  leavuig  the  university,  which 
ho  did  atiruptl;,  he  entered  on  a  life  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted privation  and  struggle,  hia  patron  the  earl  haring 
died  when  ho  was  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  his  father 
when  he  was  twenty.  He  was  driven  by  hia  necessities  to 
the  stage  for  support,  and  little  na  we  know  of  iiim,  that 
little  justifies  the  darkest  Burmiees  as  to  liis  life  of  poverty 
and  sorrow.  In  Dulwieh  College,  Molone  discovered  by 
accident  a  letter  subscribed  by  him,  along  with  two  other 
dmniatic  poets,  craving  on  advance  of  five  pounds  finm  a 

IISBIuigor,  to  save  them  from  the  horrors  of  a  jiiil.  His 
H^iiiity  of  compoaition  was  remarkable,  and  there  is 
good  reason  for  believing  that  uiiiiiy  of  his  pl.tys  have 
been  lost  Of  his  private  life  we  know  nothing,  save  that 
it  was  one  of  incessant  poverty.  Yet  there  is  no  reason 
for  believing  that  this  arose  from  any  follies  or  vlcea  of 
his  own,  bat  more  probably  from  an  extreme  diffidence 
and  modesty,  which  even  led  him  to  write  for  other^  and 
allow  them  to  reap  the  entire  credit  of  such  productions, 
rather  than  trust  to  his  own  merits,  or  seek  to  establish  a 
reputation  for  himself.  CampbeU  justly  remarks  of  him: 
"While  his  dedications  bespeak  incessant  distress  and 
depondence,  the  recommendatory  poems  prefixed  to  his 
plays  address  him  with  attributes  of  virtue^  which  Br« 
seldom  lavished  with  flattery  or  falsehood  on  those  who 
are  poor."  His  life  of  painful  struggle  with  adverritj 
suddenly  terminated  in  his  lilly^sixth  year,  when  he  re- 
tired, in  apparent  health,  and  was  found  dead  in  bed 
next  morning.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Saviour's  Charch, 
London.    Ho  aUmanorinacn^XoaTOmNA^^  *V^  ix>t  * 
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record  in  the  parish  registry  has  this  melancholy  and  too 
graphic  entry,  '^  Philip  Massinger,  a  stranger."  So  closed 
his  sad  career.  One  of  his  biographers  remarks  of  him : 
^  All  the  writers  of  his  life  unite  in  representing  him  as 
a  man  of  singular  candour,  modesty,  gentleness,  and  afi^- 
bility,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  ever  made  or  foimd  an 
enemy."  He  seems,  in  so  far  as  we  may  now  surmise,  to 
have  been  one  of  those  amiable,  unpractical,  and  shy 
retiring  men,  who  suffer  in  silence,  and  are  utterly  incap- 
able of  successfully  fighting  the  battle  of  life.  Others  of 
his  literary  contemporaries  had  to  struggle  and  to  suffer. 
But  his  whole  life  seems  to  have  been  one  long  sorrowful 
pang — a  winter  with  no  show  of  warmth,  and  no  single 
gleam  of  sunshine.  And  as  his  age,  amid  its  abundant 
intellectual  wealth,  left  him  thus  to  die  a  neglected  stran- 
ger, so  posterity  seemed  equally  careless  of  him.  For 
upwards  of  seventy  years  his  name  was  scarcely  heard  of; 
and  yet,  in  our  own  day,  Hallam  has  not  hesitated  to  pro- 
nounce him  the  equal  of  Jonson  in  the  higher  comedy. 

Shakspeare*s  dramatic  writings,  though  so  noble  in  the 
prevailing  tone  of  their  moral  strength  and  virtue,  are 
not  free  from  some  of  the  impurities  of  thought  which 
appear  to  have  been  tolerated  in  his  age  in  a  way  we  have 
happily  little  conception  of  now.  But  those  who  may 
have  been  pained  by  such  blemishes  in  the  writings  of 
England's  greatest  poet,  will  return  to  them  with  a  sense 
of  their  purity,  according  to  the  standard  of  his  day, 
after  a  perusal  of  those  now  mentioned  as  his  contempo- 
raries. Next  to  him,  Massinger  is  the  best ;  but  all  of 
them  are  frequently  gross  and  indelicate ;  and  the  plots 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  especially  frequently  indicate 
a  purposed  coarseness,  which  greatly  detracts  from  their 
other  merits.    This  indelicacy  of  thougjht  osidk  ^Q^ii^x^'^'^ 
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of  langiiage  is  a  Uot  on  these  eaxlier  dnmfttists  of  Eng^ 
land,  which  has  not  been  wiihoni  its  inflaence  on  their 
saooesBon ;  jei,  from  smid  woriks  marred  1^  soch  Uo- 
misheSy  much  beaniiftil  and  lofty  poetry  may  be  extraeted, 
pioving  their  just  claims  to  be  named  along  with  lumwho 
stands  forth  so  pre-eminently  the  poet  of  all  dmes. 


In  snocession  to  these  masenline  writers  by  whom  the 
modem  English  drama  was  established  in  the  form  whidi 
it  oontinnes  to  assume  in  onr  own  day,  we  shall  now 
briefly  notice  the  dass  of  poets  who^  though  reckoned 
tmder  the  general  head  of  Elisabethan  Poets,  wonld,  under 
a  stricter  and  more  minnte  subdivisioii,  be  classified  nnder 
the  head  of  the  ^  Stoait  Poets.**  Their  i^pearanoe  datei^ 
for  the  most  part»  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  the  majo- 
rity of  them  figure  more  or  less  prominently  in  the  reign 
of  his  unforttmate  son,  Charles  I.  They  include  writers 
of  sweet,  graceful,  and  lively  fancy,  but  generally  of  in- 
ferior power  or  compass  of  thought  to  those  already 
noted  as  the  founders  of  our  national  drama.  As  one  of 
the  sweetest  and  most  graceful  of  this  class  of  writers, 
may  be  mentioned  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  the  son 
of  Sir  John  Drununond,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  Scottish  families.  He  was  through  life  a  de- 
voted adherent  to  Charles  I.,  and  his  death,  which  took 
place  ten  months  after  the  execution  of  the  king,  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  result  of  his  deep  grief  at  his 
royal  master's  death. 

William  Drummond  was  educated  at  the  High  School 
and  University  of  Edinburgh,  to  which  he  subsequently 
added  the  advantages  of  travel,  and  studied  civil  law  for 
a  time  at  Bourges  in  France.  From  this  he  returned  to 
Scotland  in  1610,  and  quXat^^  o'q.  \.\v!&  possession  of  the 
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beautiful  and  romantic  estate  of  Hawthomden,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  which  is  still  visited  with  interest 
as  the  favourite  haunt  of  one  of  Scotland's  sweetest  poets, 
and  where  he  entertained  Ben  Jonson,  and  others  of  his 
most  distinguished  contemporaries.  The  death  of  a  lady, 
remarkable  no  less  for  her  beauty  than  for  rare  mental 
accomplishments,  just  when  the  day  for  her  wedding  the 
poet  had  been  fixed,  proved  a  bitter  trial  to  him,  and  has 
given  a  pathetic  and  mournful  cast  to  much  of  his  verse. 
He  sought  relief  from  this  despondency  in  change  of 
scene,  and  spent  eight  years  travelling  on  the  continent. 
During  his  travels  he  made  a  valuable  collection  of  books 
and  manuscripts  in  various  languages,  which  he  after- 
wards presented  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  and  varied  learning,  and  bis  poetry 
abounds  with  vigorous  thought,  as  well  as  graceful  and 
pleasing  fancy.  His  sonnets  arc  peculiarly  beautiful,  and 
may  stand  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  poet  who 
has  woven  his  thoughts  into  the  same  artificial,  yet  most 
graceful  constraints. 

The  poets  of  this  period  are  singularly  mixed  up  with 
its  political  changes.  Drummond  was  a  keen,  and,  indeed, 
a  bigoted  royalist.  Hbrrick  and  King,  as  clergymen, 
were  deprived  of  their  livings  during  the  Commonwealth, 
and  restored  to  them  by  Charles  II.  Francis  Quarles, 
the  author  of  the  "  Divine  Emblems,"  had  his  property 
sequestrated,  and  his  books  burned,  by  order  of  the  Par- 
liament, in  consequence  of  publishing  a  book  entitled  the 
•*  Loyal  Convert."  Richard  Crashaw  lost  his  fellowship 
at  Peter  House,  Cambridge,  and  was  driven  into  exile  in 
1644,  for  refusing  to  sign  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant. Shirlby,  the  dramatist,  found  <<his  occupation 
gone,"  when  in  1642  the  Long  Parliament  prohibit.^  '^ 
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performance  of  plays,  and  he  was  compelled  to  betake 
himself  to  the  occupation  of  a  schoolmaster.  Edmund 
Waller  figures  still  more,  though  with  less  credit  to  him^ 
self,  as  a  sharer  in  the  political  changes  of  the  day.  So 
well  did  he  trim  his  sails  to  suit  the  changes  of  the  times, 
that  Charles  II.,  while  accepting  graciously  his  congratu- 
latory address  on  his  happy  restoration,  could  not  miss 
the  opportunity  of  reminding  him  that  his  panegyric  on 
Cromwell  had  been  a  finer  poem.  The  courtly  poet, 
however,  was  a  match  for  the  witty  monarch,  and  replied 
with  ingenious  efirontery,  *'  Poets,  sire,  succeed  better  in 
fiction  than  in  truth  I"  But  the  poet  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  great  as  a  politician,  and  as  a  distinguished 
statesman  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  and  as  a 
poet  equalled  by  few  indeed  of  the  noblest  of  all  ages,  is 
the  author  of  the  **  Paradise  Lost." 


JOHN  MILTON. 

BORN,  1608;  DIED,  1674. 

Tub  name  of  Milton  is  one  of  which  England  may  well 
bv)  proud,  as  that  of  one  of  her  worthiest  sons.  Even  had 
ho  written  no  single  line  of  poetiy,  his  noble  and  dis- 
interested labours  in  the  cause  of  liberty  would  suffice 
to  establish  his  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  all  times.  The 
stern  gravity  of  his  great  poem  was  in  perfect  consistency 
with  his  own  character.  His  father  was  of  an  ancient 
Roman  Catholic  family,  and  had  been  disinherited  for 
adopting  the  Protestant  faith.  His  upright  independence 
was  proved  by  holding  fast  to  the  true  faith,  which  he 
had  adopted  at  such  osycn&eQ)  «ixA  ^din^  for  himself  an 
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honest  maintenance  as  a  copier  of  legal  documents,  or  a 
scrivener,  as  it  was  then  called.  He  was  not  only  fond 
of  music,  but  a  composer  of  undoubted  excellence.  We 
perceive,  therefore,  how  much  the  tastes  as  well  as  prin- 
ciples of  his  greatly  gifted  son  were  formed  under  the 
influence  of  this  worthy  father.  This  was  still  further 
strexigthened  by  the  selection,  for  his  tutor,  of  Thomas 
Young,  a  Puritan  clergyman,  under  whose  efficient  care 
he  remained  till  he  was  sent  to  St.  Paul's  School,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.  From  thence  he  passed  to  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  two  years  after,  and  he  has  left  sufficient 
evidence  that  he  fully  availed  himself  of  all  the  advan- 
tages thus  placed  in  his  power  for  the  ample  gratification 
of  a  thirst  for  knowledge.  Before  leaving  college,  he 
composed  his  beautiful  "Hymn  to  the  Nativity,"  and 
during  the  succeeding  five  years  which  he  passed  under 
his  father's  roof  at  Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  he  wrote 
his  «Comus,"  "Lycidas,"  «L' Allegro,"  and  «I1  Pen- 
seroso" — poems  abounding  in  beauties  of  the  very  highest 
order,  and  amply  sufficient  of  themselves  to  have  secured 
for  him  an  enduring  place  among  the  gi*eat  poets  of  his' 
country.  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  1637,  he  left 
England  and  travelled  for  fifteen  months  in  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  receiving  everywhere  the  honours 
already  accorded  to  his  growing  fame.  At  Paris  he  was 
introduced  to  Grotius,  who  was  residing  in  the  French 
capital  as  ambassador  from  the  Queen  of  Sweden ;  and  at 
Rome  he  obtained  access  to  the  great  Galileo,  in  the 
prison  of  the  Inquisition — a  sight  well  calculated  to  give 
new  force  to  all  his  detestation  of  spiritual  thraldom  and 
priestly  intolerance.  Nor  did  he  conceal  his  opinions, 
although  he  thereby  gave  such  offence  to  the  Jesuits  of 
Rome  as  exposed  him  to  some  danger  from  iVk&Yc  tc^^)^^^. 
2d 
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The  important  political  events  transpiring  in  England, 
when  Charles  I.  formed  the  rash  purpose  of  forcing  the 
religious  system  and  ritual  of  Laud  on  the  Scottish  nation, 
induced  Milton  to  return  home.  He  had  been  designed 
by  his  father  for  the  church,  and  it  was  afterwards 
desired  that  he  should  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
law ;  but  to  both  of  these  he  had  insurmountable  objec- 
tions, and  he  now  established  himself  as  a  classical 
teacher  in'  London.  While  pursuing  the  duties  of  this 
new  vocation,  he  was  not  inattentive  to  the  great  poli- 
tical events  which  were  transpiring,  and  in  1641  he  com- 
xnenced  his  remarkable  series  of  political  writings,  by  the 
publication  of  his  celebrated  work,  entitled,  ^  Of  Refor- 
mation touching  Church  Government  in  England,  and 
the  Causes  that  have  hitherto  hindered  it."  His  object 
has  been  well  stated  by  a  modem  critic  to  have  been 
"  the  attainment  of  civil  liberty,  tempered  and  cemented 
by  the  principles  of  religion.  He  had  no  party  but  his 
country,  and  his  creed  was  Christianity."  Many  good 
men  have  differed  from  some  of  the  opinions  which  he 
advanced  with  earnest  fearlessness  in  the  powerful  writ- 
ings with  which  he  followed  up  this  first  blow  in  the 
cause  of  freedom;  but  the  grand  and  essential  points 
which  he  aimed  to  secure,  are  those  which  have  since 
been  recognised  by  his  countrymen  as  the  very  elements 
of  liberty's  vitality — the  full  exercise  of  private  judg- 
ment, freedom  of  thought,  and  an  unfettered  press.  The 
effect  which  his  writings  produced  was  prodigious.  He 
stirred  up  the  heart  of  the  nation  like  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  to  men  in  battle  array,  and  largely  aided  in  pro- 
moting that  great  cause  of  liberty  of  which  we  now  reap 
the  best  fruits. 

In  the  crisis  of  t\\e  xevoVvvWow 'whlcU  followed,  Milton 
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did  uot  shniik  frum  the  largest  responsibility.  Ou  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.  he  published  a  remarkable  tract 
on  the  nature  of  the  ^*  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates," 
in  which  he  maintained  the  lawfulness  of  calling  a 
wicked  king  to  account,  and  punishing  him  for  his  e\il 
deeds.  He  had  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  history 
of  England,  and  had  made  some  progress  with  it  when  he 
was  appointed  by  Oliver  Cromwell  as  his  Latin  secretary. 
While  filling  this  important  office,  Milton  wrote  his 
famous  ^  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,"  as  well  as 
other  of  his  most  celebrated  political  writings.  He  also 
composed  the  noble  letters  by  which  the  majesty  of  Eng- 
land's Commonwealth  arrested  the  persecution  of  the 
Waldensian  Christians. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  Milton's  "  Defence  of 
the  People  of  England"  was  burnt  by  the  common  hang- 
man, and  he  narrowly  escaped  the  mean  vengeance  of 
the  triumphant  royalists.  But  though  blind,  old,  and  now 
straitened  in  circumstances,  Milton  was  the  same  lion- 
hearted  man  that  he  had  been  when  his  own  party  was 
triumphant,  and  fortune  filled  his  sails.  He  refused  to 
accept  of  any  employment  under  the  new  government. 
Undaunted  by  poverty  and  blindness,  he  commenced  that 
great  work  which  he  trusted  "  posterity  would  not  will- 
ingly let  die,"  and  finished  in  five  years  the  ^Paradise 
Lost,"  justly  pronounced  by  Dryden  to  be  one  of  the 
"  greatest,  most  noble,  and  sublime  poems  which  any 
nation  has  produced."  Notwithstanding  the  temper  of 
the  times,  the  nation  was  not  insensible  to  tho  value 
of  this  great  work,  and  when  we  consider  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  unpopularity  of  its  author  with  all  the  most 
wealthy  and  influential  men  of  the  era  of  the  Restoration, 
and  the  unattractive  aspect  of  a  long  and  elaborate  v<^«a!(n. 
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in  blank  Tene  io  the  ordmaiy  maw  of  readen^  we  cannot 
bat  Tegaid  it  as  sing^laily  creditable  to  the  age  and  covmtiy, 
tbai  the  Tenerable  poet  liired  to  reTiae  its  second  edi* 
tion,  and  tbat^  witbin  eleven  years  from  the  date  of  its 
publication,  three  thonsand  copies  had  been  porchased. 
Hilton  died  on  the  8th  of  November  167'^  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age^  leaving  a  memoiy  of  which  his 
conntiy  may  justly  be  prood.  His  private  virtue  was  no 
less  than  Ida  great  genius,  learning,  and  wonderftil  intel- 
lectual vigour.  No  mean  political  tergiversation  stains 
his  great  name.  He  advocated  liberty  at  first,  **  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  the  Puritans,  who  were  inferior  to  the 
prelates  in  learning;"  and  when  fortune  had  again  changed, 
and  the  fickle  populace  were  revelling  in  their  acdamations 
at  the  **  restoration  of  legitimacy,*'  he  remained  true  to 
the  cause  of  liberty,  and  died  nobler  in  Ids  poverty  than 
if  the  treasures  of  England  had  been  expended  in  weaving 
laurels  for  his  brow.  With  Milton  closes  one  great  epoch 
of  England's  intellectual  harvest-time.  That  which  suc- 
ceeded to  it,  amid  all  its  scintillations  of  genius,  was  an 
era  of  little  men,  when  placed  alongside  of  those  who 
constitute  the  giant  intellects  of  England's  literary  peers 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
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SPEING. 


The  Bweet  season  that  bud  and  bloom  forth  bringn, 

With  greon  hath  clad  the  hill  and  oko  the  vale ; 
The  nightingale  with  feathers  new  she  sings ; 

The  turtle  to  her  mate  hath  told  her  tale. 
Summer  is  come,  for  every  spray  now  springs, 

The  hart  hath  hung  his  old  head  on  the  pale, 
The  buck  in  brake  his  winter  coat  he  flings, 

The  fishes  fleet  with  new-repaired  scale : 
The  adder  all  her  slough  away  she  flings. 

The  swift  swallow  pursues  the  flies  small, 
The  busy  bee  her  honey  now  she  mings. 

Winter  is  worn  that  was  the  flower's  bale. 
And  thus  I  see,  among  those  pleasant  things, 

Each  care  decays,  and  yet  my  sorrow  springs. 

Howard. 


THE  MEANS  OF  A  HAPPY  LIFE. 

Martial,  the  things  tliat  do  attain 
The  happy  life,  be  these  I  find. 

The  riches  left,  not  got  with  pain ; 
The  fruitful  ground,  the  (\iikt  \n\\A« 
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The  equal  friend;  no  gnidge,  no  strife ; 

No  charge  of  mle^  nor  goTemancc ; 
Without  diMAM,  the  healthfol  life ; 

The  homehold  of  continuance : 

The  mean  diet^  no  delicate  fare ; 

True  wiidom  Joined  with  dmpleness ; 
The  nig^t  discharged  of  all  care ; 

Where  wine  the  wit  may  not  oppress. 

The  faithfhl  wife^  without  dehate ; 

Such  sleeps  as  may  beguile  the  night; 
Contented  with  thine  own  estate^ 

Nor  wish  for  death,  nor  fear  his  might. 

HoWARDw 


THE  PILGRIMAGE. 

Give  mo  my  scallop  shell  of  quiet, 
My  staff  of  truth  to  walk  upon, 
My  scrip  of  joy — immortal  diet, 
My  bottle  of  salvation ; 
My  gown  of  glory,  hope's  true  gage ; 
And  thus  1*11  take  my  pilgrimage — 
While  my  soul,  like  a  quiet  Palmer, 
TravoUeth  towards  the  land  of  Heaven. 

Raleiqh. 
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LINES 

WRITTEN  IN  HIS  BIBLE  THE  Niom  BEFORE  HIS  EXECUTION. 

£*EN  such  is  time,  which  takes  in  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  and  all  we  have, 

And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust ; 
Which  in  the  dark  and  silent  g^ve, 

When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways, 

Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days ; 

But  from  which  grave,  and  earth,  and  dust. 

The  Lord  shall  raise  me  up,  I  trust. 

Raleigh. 


UNA  AND  THE  LION. 

One  day,  nigh  weary  of  the  irksome  way. 

From  her  unhasty  beast  she  did  alight ; 

And  on  the  grass  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay 

In  secret  shadow,  far  from  all  men's  sight ; 

From  her  fair  head  her  fillet  she  undight. 

And  laid  her  stole  aside :  her  angel's  face. 

As  the  great  eye  of  Heaven,  shined  bright. 

And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place ; 

Did  never  mortal  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace. 

It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thickest  wood 
A  ramping  lion  rushed  suddenly, 
Hunting  full  greedy  ofler  salvage  blood : 
Soon  as  the  royal  virgin  he  did  spy. 
With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily^ 


To  hftvo  ftt  oneo  devoured  her  tender  corpse 
But  to  tlio  proy  when  as  lie  drew  more  nigh. 
His  bloody  rage  ftsauagcil  with  remorse, 
Aud  with  the  si^ht  amazed,  forgot  his  furioua  force- 
Instead  thereof  he  kissed  her  weaiy  feet. 
And  ticked  her  lily  hands  with  fawning  tongue ; 
As  he  her  wronginl  iiuiooenco  did  waot. 
O  how  can  beauty  masti^r  the  most  gtrongi 
And  simple  trath  subdue  avenging  wrong  1 
Whose  yielded  pride  and  proud  submission,  , 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long, 
Her  heart  'gun  melt  in  great  compassion  ; 
Aud  drizaling  tears  did  shed  for  pure  affection. 

"  The  lion,  lord  of  every  beast  in  field," 

Quoth  she,  "  liis  pi-ineoly  puissiiioo  doth  abate, 

And  mighty  proud  to  humble  weak  does  yield. 

Forgetful  of  the  hungry  rage,  which  late 

Him  pricked,  in  pity  of  my  sod  estate : — 

But  he,  naj  lion,  and  my  noble  lord, 

How  does  be  find  in  cruel  heart  to  hate 

Her,  that  him  loved,  and  ever  most  adored 

As  the  god  of  my  life  t  why  hath  he  me  abhorred  f 

Redounding  tears  did  choke  tk'  end  of  her  plaint, 
Which  softly  echoed  from  the  neighbour  wood ; 
And  sad  to  see  her  sorrowful  constraint. 
The  kingly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood ; 
With  pity  calmed,  down  fell  his  angry  mood. 
At  last,  in  close  heart  shutting  up  her  pain. 
Arose  the  virgin  bom  of  heavenly  brood. 
And  to  her  snowy  palfrey  got  again. 
To  seek  her  st^ed  <:U&int>ioQ  if  the  might  attain. 


f 
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The  lion  would  not  leave  her  desolate, 
But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  guard 
Of  her  chaste  person,  and  a  faithful  mate 
Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortune  hard : 
Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward; 
And,  when  she  waked,  he  waited  diligent, 
With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepared : 
From  her  fair  eyes  he  took  commandoment. 
And  ever  hy  her  looks  conceived  her  intent. 

Spenser. 


THE  MINISTRY  OF  ANGELS. 

And  is  there  care  in  Heaven  ?    And  is  there  love 
In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  base. 
That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  move  I 
There  is : — else  much  more  wretched  were  the  case 
Of  men  than  beasts :  But  O,  the  exceeding  grace 
Of  highest  God,  that  loves  his  creatures  so. 
And  all  his  works  with  mercy  doth  embrace. 
That  blessed  angels  he  sends  to  and  fro, 
To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked  foe  1 

How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 
To  come  to  succour  us  that  succour  want  1 
How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  skies,  like  flying  pursuivant. 
Against  foul  fiends  to  aid  us  militant ! 
They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  duly  ward. 
And  their  bii^ht  squadrons  round  about  us  plant ; 
And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward : 
0,  why  should  heavenly  God  to  men  have  such  regard  ? 

8pen&&vl« 
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VEBULAM. 

FROM  THB  RUINS  OF  TIMB. 

I  WAS  that  city,  whioh  the  garland  wore 
Of  Britain's  pride,  delivered  onto  me 
By  Boman  vioton^  which  it  won  of  yore» 
Though  nought  at  all  but  ruins  now  I  be, 
And  lie  in  mine  own  ashes  as  ye  see : 
Verlame  I  was ;  what  boots  it  what  I  was, 
Since  now  I  am  but  woods  and  wasteful  grass  f 

Oh,  vain  world's  glory,  and  imstoadfast  state 
Of  all  that  lives  on  face  of  sinful  earth. 
Which,  fiom  their  first  until  their  utmost  date^ 
Taste  no  one  hour  of  happiness  or  mirth. 
But  like  as,  at  the  ingate  of  their  birth, 
They  crying  creep  out  of  their  mo  therms  womb, 
Bo,  wailing,  back  go  to  their  woeful  tomb. 

Why  then  doth  flesh,  a  bubble  glass  of  breath. 
Hunt  after  honour  and  advancement  vain. 
And  rear  a  trophy  for  devouring  death. 
With  so  great  labour  and  long-lasting  pain. 
As  if  his  days  for  ever  should  remain  ? 
Sith  all  that  in  this  world  is  great  or  gay, 
Doth  as  a  vapour  vanish  and  decay. 

Look  back  who  list  unto  the  former  ages. 
And  call  to  count  what  is  of  them  become ; 
Where  be  those  learned  wits  and  antique  sages. 
Which  of  all  wisdom  knew  the  perfect  sum ! 
Where  those  great  waxn.o\^  vi\v\c\\.  did  overcome 
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The  world  with  conquest  of  their  might  and  main, 
And  ma4e  one  meer  of  th'  earth  and  of  their  reign  I 

What  now  is  of  the  Assyrian  Lioness, 
Of  whom  no  footing  now  on  earth  appears? 
What  of  the  Persian  Bear's  outrageousness, 
Whose  memory  is  quite  worn  out  with  years  ? 
Who  of  the  Grecian  Libbard  now  ought  hears, 
That  overran  the  East  with  greedy  power. 
And  left  his  whelps  their  kingdoms  to  devour? 

And  where  is  that  same  great  Seven-headed  beast, 

That  made  all  nations  vassals  of  her  pride. 

To  fall  before  her  feet  at  her  behest. 

And  in  the  neck  of  all  the  world  did  xide  ? 

Where  doth  she  all  that  wondrous  wealth  now  hide  ? 

With  her  own  weight  down  pressed  now  she  lies, 

And  by  her  heaps  her  hugeness  testifies. 

Oh  Rome !  thy  ruin  I  lament  and  rue, 

And,  in  thy  fall,  my  fatal  overthrow. 

That  whilom  was,  whilst  Heavens  with  equal  view 

Deigned  to  behold  me,  and  their  gifts  bestoV, 

The  picture  of  thy  pride  in  pompous  show; 

And  of  the  whole  world,  as  thou  wast  the  Empress, 

So  I  of  this  small  northern  world  was  Princess. 

To  tell  the  beauty  of  my  buildings  fair. 
Adorned  with  purest  gold  and  precious  stone ; 
To  tell  my  riches  and  endowments  rare, 
That  by  my  foes  are  now  all  spent  and  gone ; 
To  tell  my  forces  matchable  to  none, 
Were  but  lost  labour,  that  few  would  believe, 
And  with  rehearsing  would  me  more  aggrieve. 
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High  towerSy  fair  temples,  goodly  theatres. 
Strong  walls,  rich  porches,  princely  palaces, 
Laige  streets,  brave  houses,  sacred  sepulchres, 
Bure  gates,  sweet  gardens,  stately  galleries. 
Wrought  with  fair  pillars  and  fine  imageries  ; 
All  those,  oh  pity !  now  are  turned  to  rust, 
And  oYergrown  with  black  oblivion's  dust ! 

Spenser. 


THE   BRIDE. 

.Lo !  where  she  comes  along  with  portly  pace. 

Like  Phoebe  from  her  chamber  of  the  east. 

Arising  forth  to  run  her  mighty  race, 

Clad  all  in  white,  that  seems  a  virgin  best. 

So  weU  it  her  beseems,  that  ye  would  ween 

Some  angel  she  had  been. 

Her  long,  loose  yellow  locks,  like  golden  wire, 

Sprinkled  with  pearl,  and  pearling  flowers  atween. 

Do  like  a  golden  mantle  her  attire ; 

And  being  crowned  with  a  garland  green. 

Seem  like  some  maiden  queen. 

Her  modest  eyes,  abashed  to  behold 

So  many  gazers  as  on  her  do  stare, 

Upon  the  lowly  ground  affixed  are ; 

Ne  dare  lift  up  her  countenance  too  bold. 

But  blush  to  hear  her  praises  sung  so  loud, 

So  far  from  being  proud. 

Nathlcss  do  ye  still  loud  her  praises  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo  ling. 

Tell  me,  ye  merchants'  daughters,  did  ye  see 
So  fair  a  creaiuxe  \u  >f  o\rc  \.ov5Yv\i^lw^V 
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So  sweet,  so  lovely,  and  so  mild  as  she, 

Adorned  with  Beauty's  grace  and  Virtue's  store  ? 

Her  goodly  eyes  like  sapphires,  shining  bright, 

Her  forehead  ivory  white, 

Her  cheeks  like  apples  which  the  sun  hath  nidded, 

Her  lips  like  cherries  charming  men  to  bite, 

Her  breast  like  to  a  bowl  of  cream  uncrudded, 

Her  paps  like  lilies  budded. 

Her  snowy  neck  like  to  a  marble  tower; 

And  all  her  body  like  a  palace  fair, 

Ascending  up  with  many  a  stately  stair 

To  Honour^s  seat  and  Chastity's  sweet  bower. 

Why  stand  ye  still,  ye  virgins,  in  amaze, 

Upon  her  so  to  gaze. 

Whilst  ye  forget  your  former  lay  to  sing, 

To  which  the  woods  did  answer,  and  your  echo  ring ! 

But  if  ye  saw  that  which  no  eyes  can  see, 

The  inward  beauty  of  her  lively  sprite. 

Garnished  with  heavenly  gifts  of  high  degree, 

Much  more,  then,  would  ye  wonder  at  that  sight. 

And  stand  astonished,  like  to  those  which  read 

Medusa's  mazeful  head. 

There  dwells  sweet  Love  and  constant  Chastity, 

Unspotted  Faith,  and  comely  Womanhood, 

Regard  of  Honour,  and  mild  Modesty. 

There  Virtue  reigns  as  queen  in  royal  throne, 

And  giveth  laws  alone. 

The  which  the  base  affections  do  obey. 

And  yield  their  services  unto  her  will ; 

Ne  thought  of  things  uncomely  ever  may 

Thereto  approach,  to  tempt  her  mind  to  ill. 


adicac,her  cekatiil  bsacorea. 


Tfacm  would  je  winder,  and  h«T  pnises  sing. 

Thai  all  llie  voodj  sliould  oiunrer,  and  jour  echo  ring; 

Opea  llie  temple  gates  onio  my  lore ; 
0;icn  them  tnde  that  she  may  enter  in ; 
And  all  the  p<mU  adorn  as  doth  behove. 
And  all  the  pillars  deck  with  garianda  trim. 
For  to  receive  thla  saiut  with  hoiiour  due. 
That  eoDMth  IB  to  jon. 
With  tatoalillac  itan  and  konbU  nraoKik 
Bteconeih  i«  brfim  tk'  Alm^tr^  Tiew. 
Of  her,  je  Tirgin%  loam  ofcedtente 
Whoi  to  ft  eome  into  thoae  hcAj  placas 
To  bumble  jma  proud  faces. 
Bring  ber  np  to  th'  high  altar,  that  she  may 
The  sacred  cenmoniea  there  partake. 
The  which  do  endless  matrmony  make: 
And  let  the  roaring  organa  loudly  play 
Tbe  praises  of  the  Lord  in  lively  notes : 
The  whilst,  with  hollow  throaU, 
The  choristers  the  joyons  anthem  sing. 
That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  their  echo  ring. 
Spenser. 


TO  THE  MOON. 

Vnu  how  ead  steps,  0  moon,  thou  climb'st  the  sfciet ! 
How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face  I 
Whatl  may  it  be,  that  e'en  in  hearcnly  place 

Thftt  taay  litctat  ^i!i»  A*T5  ww«  tries  I 
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Bare  if  that  long-with-love-acquainted  eyes 

Can  judge  of  love,  thou  feeVst  a  lover's  case ; 

I  read  it  in  thy  looks ;  thy  languished  grace 
To  me,  that  feel  the  like,  thy  state  descries. 

Then,  even  of  fellowship,  O  moon,  tell  me. 
Is  constant  love  deemed  there  but  want  of  wit  ? 

Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be! 
Do  they  above  love  to  be  loved,  and  yet 

Those  lovers  scorn,  whom  that  love  doth  possess  ? 

Do  thoy  call  vii-tuo  there — ungratefulness ! 

Sidney. 


EPITHALAMION. 

Come,  come,  dear  Night !  Love's  mart  of  kisses. 

Sweet  close  of  his  ambitious  line, 
The  fruitful  summer  of  his  blisses ; 

Love's  glory  doth  in  darkness  shine. 

O  come,  soft  rest  of  cares !  come.  Night, 

Come,  naked  virtue's  only  'tire, 
The  reaped  harvest  of  the  light. 

Bound  up  in  sheaves  of  sacred  fire. 

Come,  Night,  and  lay  thy  velvet  hand 
On  glorious  Day's  out-facing  face ; 

And  all  thy  crowned  flames  command. 
For  torches  to  our  nuptial  grace. 

No  need  have  we  of  factious  day. 

To  cast,  in  envy  of  thy  peace, 
Herbals  of  discord  in  thy  way ; 

Her  beauty's  day  can  never  cease. 
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Biae,  jontlis !  Love's  rite  claims  more  than  baaqnets,  rise ! 
Now  the  bright  marigolds  thai  deck  the  skies^ 
Phoebus'  celestial  flowers,  that^  contrary 
To  his  flowers  here,  ope  when  he  shuts  his  eye. 
And  shuts  when  he  does  open,  crown  your  sports ! 
Now,  Love  in  Night,  and  Night  in  Love,  exports 
Courtship  and  dances ;  all  jour  parts  employ. 
And  suit  Night's  rich  ezpansure  with  your  joy : 
Love  paints  his  longings  in  sweet  virgin's  eyes ; 
Rise,  youths !  Love's  rite  claims  more  than  banquets,  rise ! 

Chapman. 


TIME  GOES  BY  TURNS. 

The  lopped  tree  in  time  may  gi-ow  again, 

Most  naked  plants  renew  both  fiiiit  and  flower ; 

The  sorriest  wight  may  find  release  of  pain, 

Tlie  driest  soil  suck  in  some  moistening  shower : 

Time  goes  by  turns,  and  chances  change  by  course. 

From  foul  to  fair,  from  better  hap  to  worse. 

The  sea  of  Fortune  doth  not  ever  flow. 
She  draws  her  favours  to  the  lowest  ebb ; 

Her  tides  have  equal  times  to  come  and  go ; 
Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  coarsest  web  : 

No  joy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end. 

No  hap  so  hard  but  may  in  fine  amend. 

Not  always  fall  of  leaf,  nor  every  spring, 
Not  endless  night,  yet  not  eternal  day : 

The  saddest  birds  a,  season  find  to  sing, 
Tho  rougliCRt  elorm  Ck  c?\\ni  itvvj  %.*>wi  -jK^^icj 
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Thus  with  succeeding  turns  God  tempereth  all. 
That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to  fall. 

A  chance  may  win  that  by  mischance  was  lost ; 

That  net  that  holds  no  great,  takes  little  fish ; 
In  some  things  all,  in  all  things  none  are  crossed  ; 

Few  all  they  need,  but  none  have  all  they  wish. 
Unmingled  joys  here  to  no  man  befall ; 
Who  least,  hath  some ;  who  most,  hath  never  all. 

Southwell. 


TgE   SOUL'S   ERRAND. 

Go,  Soul,  the  body's  guest, 

Upon  a  thankless  errand : 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  best. 

The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrant ; 
Go,  since  I  needs  must  die. 
And  give  the  world  the  lie. 

Go,  tell  the  court  it  glows. 

And  shines  like  rotten  wood, 
Go,  tell  the  church  it  shows 

What's  good,  and  doth  no  good ; 
If  Church  and  Court  reply. 
Then  give  them  both  the  lie. 

Tell  zeal  it  lacks  devotion. 

Tell  love  it  is  but  lust. 
Tell  time  it  is  but  motion. 

Tell  flesh  it  is  but  dust; 

And  wish  them  not  reply. 

For  thou  must  give  Uie  \\&. 
2m 
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Tell  Fortune  of  her  blindness, 

Tell  natnre  of  decay, 
Tell  friendship  of  unkindness. 
Tell  justice  of  delay ; 
And  if  they  will  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  arts  they  have  no  soundness. 

But  vary  by  esteeming, 
Tell  schools  they  want  profoundness. 
And  stand  too  much  on  seeming ; 
If  arts  and  schools  reply. 
Give  arts  and  schools  the  lie. 

Tc41  faith  it's  fled  the  city, 

Tell  how  the  country  orreth, 
How  manhood  shakes  off  pity, 
And  virtue  least  preferreth  ; 
And  if  they  do  reply, 
Spare  not  to  give  the  lie. 

So  when  thou  liast,  as  I 

Commanded  thee,  done  blabbing : 
Although  to  give  the  lie 

Deserves  no  less  than  stabbing ; 
Yet  stab  at  thee  who  will, 
No  stab  the  soul  can  kill. 

Southwell. 
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NOBLE  PATRONAGE  OF  LEARNING. 

You  mighty  lords,  that  with  respected  grace 

Do  at  the  stem  of  fair  example  stand, 

And  all  the  body  of  this  populace 

Guide  with  the  turning  of  your  hand ; 

Keep  a  right  course ;  bear  up  from  all  disgrace ; 

Observe  the  point  of  glory  to  our  land : 

Hold  up  disgraced  Knowledge  from  the  ground ; 

Keep  Virtue  in  request ;  give  Worth  her  due ; 

Let  not  Neglect  with  barbarous  means  confound 

So  fair  a  good,  to  bring  in  night  a-new  ; 

Be  not,  O  be  not  accessory  found 

Unto  her  death,  that  must  give  life  to  you. 

Where  will  you  have  your  virtuous  name  safe  laid  ? — 
In  gorgeous  tombs,  in  sacred  cells  secure  ? 
Do  you  not  see  those  prostmte  heaps  betrayed 
Your  fathers'  bones,  and  coiild  not  keep  them  sure  f 
And  will  you  trust  deceitful  stones  fair  laid, 
And  think  they  will  be  to  your  honour  truer! 

No,  no ;  unsparing  Time  will  proudly  send 
A  warrant  unto  Wrath,  that  with  one  frown 
Will  all  these  mockeries  of  vainglory  rend. 
And  make  them  (as  before)  ungraced,  unknown : 
Poor  idle  honours,  that  can  ill  defend 
Your  mumories,  that  cannot  keep  their  own  I 

Daniel. 
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MERCY. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ; 

It  droppoth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 

Upon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  blessed ; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes : 

'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest :  it  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  ; 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power. 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 

But  mercy  is  above  the  sceptred  sway^ 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings ; 

It  is  an  attribute  of  God  himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 

When  mercy  seasons  justice. 

Shakspeare. 


SONNET. 

From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring, 

When  proud-pied  April,  dressed  in  all  his  trim, 

Had  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  everything. 

That  liea\'y  Saturn  laughed  and  leaped  with  him. 

Yet,  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 

Of  diiferent  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue. 

Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell. 

Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew ; 

Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white, 

Nor  praise  the  deep  vei-milion  in  the  rose ; 

They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight. 

Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 

Yet  seemed  it  wiwlcr  sWW,  aiv^^ow  away. 

As  with  your  shadow  1  mOa.  \Xi^«»  ^\^  \^^^ . 
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VANITY   OF   POWER. 

No  matter  where ;  of  comfort  no  man  Bpoak : 

Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs, 

Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  oyes 

Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

Let's  choose  executors,  and  talk  of  wills : 

And  yet  not  so — for  what  can  we  bequeath. 

Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground ! 

Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all,  are  Bolingbroke's, 

And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death, 

And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth 

Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 

For  heaven's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground. 

And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings : — 

How  some  have  been  deposed,  some  slain  in  war; 

Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  deposed ; 

Some  poisoned  by  their  wives  ;  some  sleeping  killed  ; 

All  murdered : — for  within  the  hollow  crown 

That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king 

Keeps  Death  his  court :  and  there  the  antic  sits, 

Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp ; 

Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene. 

To  monarchise,  be  feared,  and  kill  with  looks ; 

Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit — 

As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life. 

Were  brass  impregnable ;  and  humoured  thus, 

Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 

Bores  through  his  castle  wall,  and — farewell  king ! 

Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood 

With  solemn  reverence ;  throw  away  i*e8pect, 

Tradition,  form,  and  coremouious  d.w\i^» 
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For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while ; 
I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want^  taste  grief. 
Need  friends :  subjected  thus, 
How  can  you  say  to  me  I  am  a  king ! 

Shakspeare. 


SONNET. 

Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day  I 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate : 
Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of  May, 
And  summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date : 
Sometimes  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines. 
And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimmed ; 
And  every  fair  from  fair  some  time  declines, 
By  chance,  or  nature's  changing  course,  untrimmed  ; 
But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade. 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest ; 
Nor  shall  Death  brag  thou  wander'st  in  his  shade. 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest ; 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see. 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee. 

Shakspeark. 


SONNET. 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain-tops  with  sovereign  eye. 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green, 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchymy; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
"With  ugly  raftV  oii\aa  t^X^^tial  face. 
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And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  visage  hide, 

Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace : 

Even  so  my  sun  one  early  mom  did  shine 

With  all  triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow ; 

But  out !  alack !  he  was  but  one  hour  mine, 

The  region  cloud  hath  marked  him  from  mo  now. 

Tet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdaineth ; 

Suns  of  the  world  may  stain,  when  heaven's  sun  stainetli. 

SUAKSPKARU. 


HOTSPUR'S  DESCRirTION  OP  A  FINICAL  FOP. 

But,  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done, 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage  and  extreme  toil, 
Breathless  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  sword. 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  dressed. 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroom ;  and  his  chin,  new  reaped. 
Showed  like  a  stubble  land  at  harvest  home : 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner ; 
And,  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose,  and  took't  away  again ; — 
Who,  wherewith  angry,  when  it  next  came  there. 
Took  it  in  snuff: — and  still  he  smiled  and  talked ; 
And,  as  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by, 
He  called  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly. 
To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corse 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 
With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 
He  questioned  me ;  among  the  rest  demanded 
My  prisoners  in  your  mitjesty's  behalf. 
I  then^  ail  smarting  with  my  wown^iBfX^^Sxv^^^^ 
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To  bo  BO  poBtcrod  with  a  popinjay, 

Out  on  my  griof  and  my  impatience, 

AnHWored,  nogloctingly,  I  know  not  what ; 

Ho  Bhould,  or  ho  should  not;  for  he  made  me  mad 

Tu  HOC  him  bhino  bo  brisk,  and  smclH  so  sweet, 

And  talk  so  like  a  waiting  gentlewoman. 

Of  KUUH,  and  drums,  and  wounds  (Qod  save  the  mark). 

And  tolling  mo  tho  sovoroign'st  thing  on  earth 

WaH  Hpormaooti,  for  an  inward  bruise ; 

And  that  it  was  groat  ])ity,  so  it  was, 

That  villainous  saltpetre  should  bo  digged 

Out  of  tho  bowols  of  tho  harmless  earth. 

Which  many  a  good  tall  follow  had  destroyed 

So  cowardly ;  and,  but  for  these  vile  guns, 

lie  would  himself  have  boon  a  soldier ! 

SlIAKSPEARE. 


APOSTUOniE  TO  SLEEP. 

Rlkkp,  gentle  sleep, 
Nature'H  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thoo, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  woijjh  my  eyelids  dowji, 
And  steej)  my  senses  in  forgctfulness  ? 
AVhy  rather,  slee]),  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
lI])on  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee, 
And  hushed  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber; 
Than  in  tho  perfumed  chambers  of  tho  great. 
Under  tho  canopies  of  costly  state, 
And  lulled  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  : 
O  thou  dull  god,  why  liest  thou  with  the  vilo 
In  loathsome  \)oOlr •,  w\\v\.\^a.\<i^^.V\\^  V.u\y;ly  couch, 
A  watch-caso,  or  a  co\\\tv\c>\i'\a.Yvx\xv\iO\\ 
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Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 
Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge ; 
And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds, 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 
Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  deafening  clamours  in  the  8lii)pcry  clouds, 
That,  with  the  hurly,  death  itself  awakes  I 
Canst  thou,  O  partial  sleep  I  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  sea-boy,  in  an  hour  so  rude ; 
And,  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night, 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 
Deny  it  to  a  king  I 

Rhakspearb. 


THE  VICISSITUDES  OP  LIFE. 

So  farewell  to  the  little  good  you  bear  me. 
Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man ;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him  : 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
And — ^when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  g^atness  is  a-ripening — nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.    I  have  ventured. 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders. 
These  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth :  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me. 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream  that  must  fox  exerVx^^iTcv^. 
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Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye ; 
I  feel  my  heart  new  opened :  O,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours ! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to. 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin. 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  of  women  have ; 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again. 

Shakspeare. 


THE  HAPPY  LIFE. 

How  happy  is  he  born  and  taught 
That  serveth  not  another's  will ; 

Whose  armour  is  his  honest  thought, 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill ! 

Whoso  passions  not  his  masters  are. 
Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death. 

Untied  unto  the  worldly  care 

Of  public  fame  or  private  breath. 

Who  envies  none  that  chance  doth  raise. 
Or  vice ;  who  never  understood 

How  deepest  wounds  are  given  by  praise. 
Nor  rules  of  state,  but  rules  of  good. 

Who  hath  his  life  from  rumours  jfreed. 
Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat ; 

Whose  state  can  neither  flatterers  feed, 
Kor  Tum  make  oppressors  great. 
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Who  Qod  doth  late  and  early  pray 
More  of  his  grace  than  gifts  to  lend ; 

And  entertains  the  harmless  day 
With  a  religious  book  or  friend. 

This  man  is  freed  from  senrile  bands 

Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall ; 
Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands ; 

And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all. 

WOTTON. 


THE  SWEET  NEGLECT. 

Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest, 

As  you  wece  going  to  a  feast ; 

Still  to  be  powdered,  still  perfumed ; 

Lady,  it  is  to  be  presumed — 

Though  art's  hid  causes  are  not  found — 

All  is  not  sweet,  all  is  not  sound ! 

Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face. 
That  makes  simplicity  a  grace ; 
Robes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free ! 
Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me. 
Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art, 
That  strike  mine  eyes,  but  not  my  heart. 

JONSOX. 
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ON  LUCY,  COUNTESS  OP  BEDFORD. 

This  morning,  timely  wrapt  with  holy  fire, 

I  thought  to  form  unto  my  zealous  Muse, 
What  kind  of  creature  I  could  most  desire 

To  honour,  serve,  and  love ;  as  poets  use. 
I  meant  to  make  her  fair,  and  free,  and  wise. 

Of  greatest  blood,  and  yet  more  good  than  great ; 
I  meant  the  day-star  should  not  brighter  rise. 

Nor  lend  like  influence  from  his  lucent  seat. 
I  meant  she  should  be  courteous,  facile,  sweet. 

Hating  that  solemn  vice  of  greatness,  pride ; 
I  meant  each  softest  virtue  there  should  meet. 

Fit  in  that  softer  bosom  to  reside. 
Only  a  learned  and  a  manly  soul 

I  purposed  her ;  that  should,  with  even  powers, 
The  rock,  the  spindle,  and  the  shears  control 

Of  destiny,  and  spin  her  own  free  hours. 
Such  when  I  meant  to  feign,  and  wished  to  see. 
My  muse  bade  Bedford  write,  and  that  was  she ! 

JONSON. 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  HEAVEN. 

There  all  the  happy  souls  that  ever  were, 

Shall  meet  with  gladness  in  one  theatre ; 

And  each  shall  know  there  one  another's  face. 

By  bcatiftc  vVtVaic  ot  \A.\c  ^lace. 

There  sVvaW  t\ie  YjtoIVct  V\VX\  \X\^  ^\^\.^x  ^^^^^ 

And  sons  and  daxx^U^Ta  ^:«\\.\v  \\x^\x  x^'xx^^x.'^  ^'^^V^ 
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But  all  of  God  :  they  still  shall  have  to  say, 
But  make  him  all  in  all  their  theme  that  day  ;^ 
That  happy  day  that  never  shall  see  night ! 
"Where  he  will  be  all  beauty  to  the  sight ; 
Wine  or  delicious  fi  aits  unto  the  taste ; 
A  music  in  the  ears  will  ever  last ; 
T'nto  the  scent,  a  spicery  or  balm ; 
And  to  the  touch,  a  flower,  like  soft  as  palm. 
IIo  will  all  glory,  all  perfection  be, 
God  in  the  Union  and  the  Trinity ! 
That  holy,  great,  and  glorious  mystery. 
Will  there  revealed  be  in  majesty. 
By  light  and  comfdrt  of  spiritual  grace ; 
The  vision  of  our  Saviour  face  to  face, 
n  his  humanity !  to  hear  him  preach 
The  price  of  our  redemption,  and  to  teach. 
Through  his  inherent  righteousness  in  death. 
The  safety  of  our  souls  and  forfeit  breath ! 
What  fulness  of  beatitude  is  here ! 
What  love  with  mercy  mixed  doth  appear  I 
To  style  us  friends,  who  were  by  nature  foes ! 
Adopt  us  heirs  by  grace,  who  were  of  those 
Had  lost  ourselves ;  and  prodigally  spent 
Our  native  portions  and  possessed  rent ! 
Yet  have  all  debts  forgiven  us ;  an  advance 
By  imputed  right  to  an  inheritance 
In  his  eternal  kingdom,  where  we  sit 
Equal  with  angels,  and  co-heirs  of  it. 

JoNSON. 
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CONSOLATION  OF  EARLY  DEATH. 

Sweet  prince,  the  name  of  Death  was  never  terrible 
To  him  that  knew  to  live ;  nor  the  loud  torrent 
Of  all  afflictions,  singing  as  they  swim, 
A  gall  of  heart,  but  to  a  guilty  conscience : 
Whilst  we  stand  fair,  though  by  a  two-edged  storm 
We  find  untimely  falls,  like  early  roses, 
Bent  to  the  earth,  we  bear  our  native  sweetness. 
AVhen  we  are  little  children, 
And  cry  and  fret  for  every  toy  comes  cross  us. 
How  sweetly  do  we  show  when  sleep  steals  on  us ! 
When  we  grow  great,  but  our  affection  greater. 
And  struggle  with  this  stubborn  twin,  bom  with  us, 
And  tug  and  pull,  yet  still  we  find  a  giant : 
Had  we  not  then  the  privilege  to  sleep 
Our  everlasting  sleep,  he  would  make  us  idiots. 
The  memory  and  monuments  of  good  men 
Are  more  than  lives ;  and  though  their  tombs  want  tongues» 
Yet  have  they  eyes  that  daily  sweat  their  losses, 
And  such  a  tear  from  stone  no  time  can  value. 
To  die  both  young  and  good  are  Nature's  curses, 
As  the  world  says ;  ask  Truth,  they  are  bounteous  blessings 
For  then  we  reach  at  Heaven,  in  our  full  virtues, 
And  fix  ourselves  new  stars,  crowned  with  our  goodness. 

Beaumont. 


ON  THE  TOMBS  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 


Mortality,  behold,  and  fear, 
^^\vi\l  a.  c\\^\\wQ  Q^  ^Qsh  is  here ! 
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Think  how  many  royal  bonos 
Sleep  within  this  heap  of  stones : 
Here  they  lie,  had  realms  and  lands, 
Who  now  want  strength  to  stir  their  hands. 
Where  from  their  pulpits  sealed  in  dnst, 
They  preach,  **In  greatness  is  no  trust.** 
Here's  an  acre  sown  indeed 
With  the  richest,  royal*8t  seed. 
That  the  earth  did  e'er  snck  in. 
Since  the  first  man  died  for  sin. 
Here  the  bones  of  birth  have  cried, 
Though  gods  they  were,  as  men  they  died. 
Here  are  sands,  ignoble  things. 
Dropped  from  the  ruined  sides  of  kings. 
Here's  a  world  of  pomp  and  state 
Buried  in  dust,  once  dead  by  fate. 

Beaumont. 


FROM  "THE  FAITHFUL  SHEPHERDESS." 

Oh  do  not  wrong  my  honest  simple  truth  1 
Myself  and  my  affections  are  as  pure 
As  those  chaste  flames  that  bum  before  the  shrine 
Of  the  great  Dian :  only  my  intent 
To  draw  you  hither  was  to  plight  our  troths, 
With  interchange  of  mutual  chaste  embraces. 
And  ceremonious  tying  of  our  souls.      ^ 
For  to  that  holy  wood  is  consecrate 
A  virtuous  well,  about  whose  flowery  banks 
The  nimble-footed  fairies  dance  their  rounds 
By  the  pale  moonshine,  dipping  otteik\>Sxcv^« 
Thoir  stolen  children,  so  to  make  iViem  Ivvivi 
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From  dying  flesh  and  dull  mortality. 
By  this  fair  fount  hath  many  a  shepherd  sworn, 
And  given  away  his  freedom ;  many  a  troth 
Been  plight,  which  neither  Envy  nor  old  Time 
Could  ever  break,  with  many  a  chaste  kiss  given. 
By  this  fresh  fountain,  many  a  blushing  maid 
Hath  crowned  the  head  of  her  long-loved  shepherd 
With  gaudy  flowers,  whilst  he  happy  sung 
Lays  of  his  love  and  dear  captivity. 

Fletcher. 


THE  CONDITION  OP  KINGS. 

"Wherefore  pay  you 

This  adoration  to  a  sinful  creature  ? 

I  am  flesh  and  blood,  as  you  are,  sensible 

Of  heat  and  cold,  as  much  a  slave  unto 

The  tyranny  of  my  passions,  as  the  meanest 

Of  my  poor  subjects.    The  proud  attributes. 

By  oil-tongued  flattery  imposed  upon  us 

As  sacred,  glorious,  high,  invincible, 

The  deputy  of  heaven,  and  in  that 

Omnipotent,  with  all  false  titles  else, 

Coined  to  abuse  our  frailty,  though  compounded, 

And  by  the  breath  of  sycophants  applied. 

Cure  not  the  least  fit  of  an  ague  in  us. 

"We  may  give  poor  men  riches,  confer  honours 

On  undeservers,  raise,  or  ruin  such 

As  are  beneath  us,  and,  with  this  pufi^ed  up, 

Ambition  woulOi  -^^ysw^^q  \vs  to  forget 

That  we  are  nieii*.  \iw^^^  ^iJasvX»  «v\a  ^css^xv^^ 

And  to  yrliom,  at  out  utmost  T\i.t^^N?^  \«^ 
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But  pageant  properties,  derides  our  weakness : 
In  me,  to  whom  you  kneel,  'tis  most  apparent. 
Can  I  call  back  yesterday,  with  all  their  aids 
That  bow  unto  my  sceptre  I  or  restore 
My  mind  to  that  tranquillity  and  peace 
It  then  enjoyed ! 

Massinobr. 


EFFECTS  OF  AKISTOCRATIC  TYRANNY. 

Briefly  thus,  then, 

Since  I  must  speak  for  all ;  your  tyranny 

Drew  us  from  our  obedience.    Happy  those  times 

When  lords  were  styled  fathers  of  families. 

And  not  imperious  masters  I  when  they  numbered 

Their  servants  almost  equal  with  their  sons, 

Or  one  degree  beneath  them !  when  their  labours 

Were  cherished  and  rewarded,  and  a  period 

Set  to  their  sufferings ;  when  they  did  not  press 

Their  duties  or  their  wills  beyond  the  power 

And  strength  of  their  performance  I  all  things  ordered 

With  such  decorum  as  wise  lawmakers, 

From  each  well-governed  private  house  derived 

The  perfect  model  of  a  commonwealth. 

Humanity  then  lodged  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

And  thankful  masters  carefully  provided 

For  creatures  wanting  reason.    The  noble  horse, 

That,  in  his  fiery  youth,  from  his  wide  nostrils 

Neighed  courage  to  his  rider,  and  brake  through 

Oroves  of  opposed  pikes,  bearing  his  lord 

Safe  to  triumphant  victory ;  old  or  -woutl^q^ 

Was  set  At  liberty,  and  freed  froia  aernfie. 
2f 
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The  Athenian  mules,  that  from  the  qnairy  drew 

Marble,  hewed  for  the  temples  of  the  gods. 

The  great  work  ended,  were  dismissed,  and  fed 

At  the  public  cost ;  nay,  faithful  dogs  have  found 

Their  sepulchres ;  but  man,  to  man  more  cruel. 

Appoints  no  end  to  the  sufferings  of  his  slave ; 

Since  pride  stepped  in  and  riot,  and  overturned 

This  goodly  frame  of  concord,  teaching  masters 

To  glory  in  the  abuse  of  such  as  are 

Brought  under  their  command ;  who,  grown  unuseful. 

Are  less  esteemed  than  beasts. — This  you  have  practised. 

Practised  on  us  with  rigour;  this  hath  forced  us 

To  shake  our  heavy  yokes  off;  and,  if  redress 

Of  these  just  grievances  be  not  granted  us. 

We'll  right  ourselves,  and  by  strong  hand  defend 

"What  we  are  now  possessed  of. 

Massinoer. 


PLEASURES  OF  RETIREMENT. 

Thrice  hapj>y  he  who  by  some  shady  grove. 

Far  from  the  clam'rous  world,  doth  live  his  own  ; 

Though  solitary,  who  is  not  alone, 

But  doth  converse  with  that  eternal  love : 

O  how  more  sweet  is  birds*  harmonious  moan. 

Or  the  hoarse  sobbings  of  the  widowed  dove. 

Than  those  smooth  whisperings  near  a  prince's  throne. 

Which  good  make  doubtful,  do  the  ill  approve ! 

O  how  more  sweet  is  zephyr's  wholesome  breath, 

And  sighs  omba.\meA,  v{\\\c\vTv^v«-\iQ>tu  flowers  unfold. 

Than  that  applawa©  va.m\YOTvo\xT  ^o\.\v\>vioj\^^vi>i\\ 

How  sweet  are  stteama  \.o  vo\^oii  ^T>roN^\w  ^v.^\v 
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The  world  is  full  of  horron,  troubles,  slights, 
Woods*  harmless  shades  have  only  true  delights. 

Drummond. 


CONSTANCY  OP  CHANGE. 

TuiUMPUiNO  chariots,  statues,  crowns  of  bays, 
Bky-threat'niug  arches,  the  rewards  of  worth, 
liooks  heavenly-wise  in  sweet  harmonious  lays. 
Which  men  divine  unto  the  world  set  forth : 
States  which  ambitious  minds,  in  blood,  do  raise, 
From  frozen  Tanais  unto  sun-burnt  Qange, 
Gigantic  frames,  held  wonders  rarely  strange, 
Like  spiders'  webs,  are  made  the  sport  of  days : 
Nothing  is  constant  but  inconstant  change ; 
What's  done  still  is  undone,  and  when  undone 
Into  some  other  fashion  doth  it  range : 
Thus  goes  the  floating  world  beneath  the  moon ; 
Wherefore  my  mind  above  time,  motion,  place, 
Rise  up,  and  stops  unknown  to  nature  trace. 

Drummond. 


BEAUTY  AND  FLOWERS. 

Trust  not,  sweet  soul  1  those  curled  waves  of  gold. 
With  gentle  tides  that  on  your  temples  flow  1 
Nor  temples  spread  with  flakes  of  vii^in  snow  1 
Nor  snow  of  cheeks,  with  Tynan  grain  enrolled : 
Trust  not  those  shining  lights,  which  wrought  my  woe 
When  first  I  did  their  azuro  TayB\)Q\io\^\ 
Nor  voice,  vfhoQe  sound  more  stiMwij^^^  ^S^cXa  ^<^  ^a« 


•^? 


4n  POBft  am  'aawLBuaamuM  a«b. 

Ulan  of  ttie  Thiician  Iwgpwr  luwebeei  UM* 
Loolc  to  Uut  ^^ringii^f  ladhig  toMi 
Bwklifaeiiitli,  of  late  whose  bliultiiig  beams    » 
Made  all  the  neighbouiiiig  Jieiba  and  grass  rejoke ! 
And  think  how  little  is  'twizt  life's  extremes  1 
The  €seaeL  tyvan^  thai  dad  kill  those  flow^ra^ 
Shall  onoe^  ah  me  t  not  spare  that  (Bering  of  yonrs. 


Look  how  the  flowes^  tHudi  ^ag^iiai^  dsftii  &ds^ 
The  morning's  daxiinglate^  the  jROimm^qiiera^ 
SpoUed^if  that  jmoe  which  kept  it  irerii  and  green. 

As  high  as  it  did  raise,  bows  low  the. head : 
Just  so  the  pleasures  of  my  life  being  dead. 
Or  in  their  contraries  but  only  seen. 
With  swifter  speed  declines  than  erst  it  spread. 
And,  blasted,  scarce  now  shows  what  it  hath  been. 
Therefore,  as  doth  the  pilgrim,  whom  the  night 
Hastes  darkly  to  imprison  on  his  way. 
Think  on  thy  home,  my  soul,. and  think  aright 
Of  what's  yet  left  thee  of  life's  wasting  day : 
Thy  sun  posts  westward,  passed  is  thy  mom. 
And  twice  it  is  not  given  thee  to  be  bom. 

Drummoio). 


A  DESCRIPTIVE  SKETCH. 
Ye,  the  hea'venlL^  CT^d.WT^  of  the  west. 
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Pardon  1  that  I  have  run  astray  so  long, 

And  grow  so  tedious  in  so  rude  a  song. 

If'you  yourselves  should  come  to  add  one  grace 

Unto  a  pleasant  grove  or  such  like  place, 

Where,  here,  the  curious  cutting  of  a  hedge, 

There  in  a  pond,  the  trimming  of  the  sedge ; 

Here  the  fine  setting  of  well-shaded  trees. 

The  walks  there  mounting  up  by  small  degrees. 

The  gravel  and  the  green  so  equal  lie. 

It,  with  the  rest,  draws  on  the  lingering  eye : 

Here  the  sweet  smells  that  do  perfume  the  air. 

Arising  from  the  infinite  repair 

Of  odoriferous  buds  and  herbs  of  price 

(As  if  it  were  another  paradise). 

So  please  the  smelling  sense,  that  you  are  fain 

Where  last  you  walked,  to  turn  and  walk  again. 

There  the  small  birds  with  their  harmonious  notes 

Sing  to  a  spring  that  smileth  as  she  floats : 

For  in  her  face  a  many  dimples  show. 

And  often  skips  as  it  did  dancing  go ; 

Here  farther  down  an  over-arched  alley 

That  from  a  hill  goes  winding  in  a  valley. 

You  spy  at  end  thereof  a  standing  lake. 

Where  some  ingenious  artist  strives  to  make 

The  water  (brought  in  turning  pipes  of  lead. 

Through  birds  of  earth  most  lively  fashioned). 

To  counterfeit  and  mock  the  sylvans  all. 

In  singing  well  their  own  set  madrigal. 

Browx. 


TO   FIND    GOD. 


:J 


Weigh  mc  Ihc  lire;  or  canst  Lbou  find    - 
A  way  to  measure  out  tha  wind ; 
DbtingnUli  kU  UioM  floodi  Ikat  H<B 
Hixt  in  thkt  wUmt  UtHin^       .> 
And  tuta  thoa  them  ail  mUIom  tkor^ 
Aa  in  tMreLann^^nt  they 'wars.     • 
Tell  mo  the  people  that  do  keep 
WitfaiD  the  kiD([datn  of  tha  dvqi ; 
Or  Mdi  Ue  iMdc  ^Hi  d<rad  ligaln, 
BeehirMwd  into  Med*  ]irf  nib-  - 
~  Tell  me  Qie  niote%  dnal^  mb^  and  nrnain 
Of  ooni,  when  •nmmer  ahakM  Idi  ew«  ;  - ' 
Show  me  Uiat  worid  of  atai^  and  wfaenea 
Thef  noiaelesa  spill  their  inflnence ; 
Thia  if  tboQ  caoet,  then  «how  me  Him 
lliat  rides  the  glorione  cherobim, 

Hbbbick 


TO  DAFFODILS. 

Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 
You  hoate  awaj  so  soon ; 

As  Jet,  tha  earlj-rising  sun 
Has  nut  attained  its  nooo, 

fitay,  stay, 
Until  the  hastening  day 


But  to  the  eveii  song; 

And  having  prayed  together, 

■Will  go  "BiOvjott  viont- 
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We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  you, 

We  have  as  short  a  spring ; 
As  quick  a  growth,  to  meet  decay, 
As  you  or  any  thing. 

We  die. 
As  your  hours  do,  and  dry 

Away, 
Like  to  the  summer's  rain. 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning's  dew. 
Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 

Hbrrick. 


THE  BEE  AND  THE  LADY-FLOWER. 

As  Julia  once  a-slumbering  lay, 

It  chanced  a  Bee  did  fly  that  way. 

After  a  dew,  or  dew-like  shower, 

To  tipple  freely  in  a  flower. 

For  some  rich  flower,  he  took  the  lip 

Of  Julia,  and  began  to  sip ; 

But  when  he  felt,  he  sucked  from  thence 

Honey,  and  in  the  quintessence. 

He  drank  so  much  he  scarce  could  stir. 

So  Julia  took  the  pilferer ; 

And  thus  surprised,  as  filchers  use, 

He  thus  began  to  make  excuse : 

Sweet  LADT-FLOWER,  I  uevor  brought 

Hither  the  least  one  thieving  thought ; 

But  taking  these  rare  lips  of  yours 

For  some  fresh,  fragrant,  luscious  flowers, 

I  thought  I  might  there  take  a  taste. 

Where  so  much  syrup  ran  at  waste. 


■?**, 


40#  pons  ov  THB^^Biiii^anBAir  ▲««. 

The  flower  thai  gtves  bm  Bouiflyngj^ 
Bat  with  »  kii%  or  ihaidai^  do  pejF 
For  hcmey  that  I  hear  ywaj. 
This  said,  he  laid  his  tittle  sed^ 
Of  honey  *fmie  her  ladyship ; 
And  told  her,  as  some  tears  did  UXL, 
That  THAT  he  took^  and  thai  ipas  all. 
At  which  ^  smfled,  and  hade  him  go 
And  take  his  bag;  hnl  thus  modi  know. 
When  next  he  came  a  pilfering  so^ 
He  should  from  heritill  tips  derive 
Honey  enough  to  fill  his  hhre. 

'  BbouacK. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  BELOVED  WIFE. 

Sleep  on,  my  loTe,  in  thy  cold  bed, 

Never  to  be  disquieted ! 

My  last  good  night !  thou  wilt  not  wake 

Till  I  thy  fate,  shall  overtake : 

Till  age,  or  grief,  or  sickness,  must 

Marry  my  body  to  that  dust 

It  so  much  loves ;  and  fill  the  room 

My  heart  keeps  empty  in  thy  tomb 

Stay  for  me  there ;  I  will  not  fail 

To  meet  thee  in  that  hollow  vale. 

And  think  not  much  of  my  delay, 

I  am  already  on  the  way. 

And  follow  thee  with  all  the  speed 

Desire  can  ma^e)  ox  ^oTTo^w^V^x^od. 
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Each  minute  is  a  short  degree, 

And  every  hour  a  step  towards  thee. 

At  night  when  I  betake  to  rest, 

Next  mom  I  rise  nearer  my  west 

Of  life,  almost  by  eight  hours'  sail. 

Than  when  sleep  breathed  his  drowsy  gale. 

Thus  from  the  sun  my  bottom  steers. 
And  my  day's  compass  downward  bears : 
Nor  labour  I  to  stem  the  tide 
Through  which  to  thee  I  swiftly  glide. 

'Tis  true,  with  shame  and  grief  I  yield. 
Thou  like  the  van  first  took'st  the  field, 
And  gotten  hast  the  victory 
In  thus  adventuring  to  die 
Before  me,  whose  more  years  might  crave 
A  just  precedence  in  the  grave. 
But  hark !  my  pulse,  like  a  soft  drum. 
Beats  my  approach,  tells  thee  I  come ; 
And  slow  howe'er  my  marches  be, 
I  shall  at  last  sit  down  by  thee. 

The  thought  of  this  bids  me  go  on. 
And  wait  my  dissolution 
With  hope  and  comfort :  Dear  (forgive 
The  crime),  I  am  content  to  live 
Divided,  with  but  half  a  heart, 
Till  we  shall  meet  and  never  part. 

Kino. 


DEATH'S  FINAL  CONQUEST. 

The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state. 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things ; 
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There  is  no  armonr  against  fate : 
Death  lays  his  icj  hands  on  kings ; 
Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down. 
And  in  the  dust  be  eqnal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field. 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill ; 
Bnt  their  strong  nerves  at  last  mnst  yield. 
They  tame  bnt  one  another  still: 
Early  or  late. 
They  stoop  to  fate, 
And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath. 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  deatli. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow, 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds ; 
Upon  death's  purple  altar,  now, 

Sec  where  the  victor  victim  bleeds : 
All  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb. 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 


Shirley. 


AN    EPITAPH. 

The  modest  front  of  this  small  floor. 
Believe  me,  reader,  can  suy  more 
Than  many  a  braver  marble  can — 
**  Here  lies  a  iruV'^  \vo\\e%^  tcvvsjcv" 
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One  whose  conscience  was  a  thing 

That  troubled  neither  chnrch  nor  king. 

One  of  those  few  that,  in  this  town, 

Honour  all  preachers,  hear  their  own. 

Sermons  he  heard ;  yet  not  so  many 

As  left  no  time  to  practise  any  : 

He  heard  them  reverently,  and  then 

His  practice  preached  them  o*er  again. 

His  parlour-sermons  rather  were 

Those  to  the  eye,  than  to  the  ear : 

His  prayers  took  their  price  and  strength, 

Not  fi*om  the  loudness,  nor  the  length. 

He  was  a  Protestant  at  home ; 

Not,  only  in  despite  of  Home : 

He  loved  his  father,  yet  his  zeal 

Tore  not  off  his  mother^s  veil. 

To  the  Church  he  did  allow  her  dress, 

True  beauty  to  true  holiness. 

Peace,  which  he  loved  in  life,  did  lend 

Her  hand  to  bring  him  to  his  end : 

When  age  and  death  called  for  the  score. 

No  surfeits  were  to  reckon  for ; 

Death  tore  not  (therefore)  but  sans  strife 

Gently  untwined  his  thread  of  life. 

What  remains,  then,  but  that  thou 

Write  these  lines,  reader,  in  thy  brow. 

And  by  his  fair  example's  light. 

Bum  in  thy  imitation  bright. 

So  while  these  lines  can  but  bequeath 

A  life  perhaps  unto  his  death, 

His  better  epitaph  shall  be. 

His  life  still  kept  alive  in  thee. 

Ckasmaw. 
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HYMN  TO  THE  NATIVITY. 

Qloomt  night  embraced  the.  place 
Where  the  noble  infant  lay ; 

The  babe  looked  up  and  showed  his  face- 
In  spite  of  darkness,  it  was  day. 

We  saw  thee  in  thy  balmy  nest, 

Bright  dawn  of  our  eternal  day  I 
Wo  saw  thine  eyes  break  from  the  east, 

And  chase  the  trembling  shades  away : 
We  saw  thee,  and  we  blessed  the  sight. 
We  saw  thee  by  thine  own  sweet  light. 

Bho  sings  thy  tears  asleep,  and  dips 

Her  kisses  in  thy  weeping  eye ; 
She  spreads  the  red  leaves  of  thy  lips, 

That  in  their  buds  yot  blushing  lie. 

Yet  when  young  April's  husband-showers 
Shall  bless  the  faithful  Maia*8  bed. 

We'll  bring  the  first-bom  of  her  flowers 
To  kiss  thy  feet  and  crown  thy  head : 

To  thoo,  dread  Lamb !  whose  love  must  keep 

The  shepherds,  while  they  feed  their  sheep. 

Cbasuaw. 


SONNET   TO   A  LADY. 

Ladt,  that  in  the  piimo  of  earliest  youth 
Wisely  has  sUuuued  t\\<i  \iTo«*.d.  way  and  the  green, 
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And  with  those  few  art  eminently  seen, 

That  labour  up  the  hill  with  heavenly  tmth, 

The  better  part,  with  Mary  and  with  Ruth, 

Chosen  thou  hast ;  and  they  that  over  ween, 

And  at  thy  growing  virtues  fret  their  spleen. 

No  anger  find  in  thee,  but  pity  and  ruth : 

Thy  care  is  fixed  and  zealously  attends 

To  fill  thy  odorous  lamp  with  deeds  of  light, 

And  hope  that  reaps  not  shame.    Therefore  be  sure 

Thou — when  the  bridegroom  with  his  feastful  friends 

Passes  to  bliss  at  the  mid  hour  of  night — 

Hast  gained  thy  entrance,  virgin  wise  and  pure. 

MiLTOIf. 


ADDRESS  TO  LIGHT. 

Hail,  holy  Light,  offspring  of  Heaven,  first-bom. 
Or  of  the  Eternal  co-eternal  beam. 
May  I  express  thee  unblamed  ?  since  God  is  light. 
And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 
Or  hear'st  thou  rather,  pure  ethereal  stream, 
Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell  ?    Before  the  Sun, 
Before  the  Heavens  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep. 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 
Thee  I  revisit  nqw  with  bolder  wing. 
Escaped  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detained 
In  that  obscure  sojourn,  while,  in  my  flight. 
Through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  borne. 
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With  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  Ijrrey 
I  song  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night ; 
Taught  by  the  heavenly  Mnse  to  venture  down 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  re-ascend, 
Though  hard  and  rare :  thee  I  revisit  safe. 
And  feel  thy  sovran  vital  lamp :  but  thou 
Revisit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn ; 
Bo  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quenched  their  orbs^ 
Or  dim  suffusion  veiled.    Tet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander,  where  the  Muses  haunt. 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song ;  but  chief 
Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath. 
That  wash  thy  hallowed  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 
Nightly  I  visit :  nor  sometimes  forget 
Those  other  two,  equalled  with  me  in  fate 
So  were  I  equalled  with  them  in  renown. 
Blind  Thamyris,  and  blind  Mseonides, 
And  Tircsias,  and  Fhineus,  prophets  old : 
Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers ;  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Bings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid. 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.    Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine ; 
But  cloud  instead,  and  cver-during  dark 
Surrounds  mo,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
rrosentod  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  Nature's  "wovka,  to  \uo  c-xj^vxviged  and  razed, 
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And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 

So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 

Irradiate :  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 

Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 

Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 

MiLTOIf. 


FROM    COMUS. 

Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 

Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment  t 

Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 

And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 

To  testify  his  hidden  residence. 

How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wing^ 

Of  silence,  through  the  empty-vaulted  night. 

At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven-down 

Of  darkness,  till  it  smiled  I    I  have  often  heard 

My  mother  Circe  with  the  Syrens  three. 

Amidst  the  flowery-kirtled  Naiades, 

Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drugs ; 

Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prisoned  soul 

And  lap  it  in  Elysium ;  Scylla  wept. 

And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention. 

And  fell  Charybdis  murmured  soft  applause . 

Yet  they  in  pleasing  slumber  lulled  the  sense. 

And  in  sweet  madness  robbed  it  of  itself : 

But  such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight, 

Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 

I  never  heard  till  now. — I'll  speak  to  her. 

And  she  shall  be  my  queen.    Hail,  foreign  wonder  I 
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Whom  certain  these  rough  shades  did  never  breed, 
Unless  the  goddess  that  in  rural  shrine 
Dwellest  here  with  Pan,  or  Sylvan ;  by  blest  song 
Forbidding  every  bleak  unkindly  fog 
To  touch  the  prosperous  growth  of  this  tall  wood. 

Milton. 


SATAN'S  SOLILOQUY  IN  SIGHT  OF  PARADISE. 

O  thou,  that,  with  surpassing  glory  crowned, 
Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion,  like  the  Qod 
Of  this  new  world ;  at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminished  heads,  to  thee  I  call. 
But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name^ 

0  Sun  I  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams. 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  fiom  what  state 

1  fell ;  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere. 
Till  pride  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  down 
Warring  in  Heaven  against  Heaven's  matchless  king : 
Ah,  wherefore  I  he  deserved  no  such  return 

From  me,  whom  he  created  what  I  was 
In  that  bright  eminence,  and  with  his  good 
Upbraided  none ;  nor  was  his  service  hard. 
What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise, 
The  easiest  recompense,  and  pay  him  thanks, 
How  due !  yet  all  his  good  proved  ill  in  me. 
And  wrought  but  malice ;  lifted  up  so  high 
I  'sdained  subjection,  and  thought  one  step  higher 
Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 
The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude. 
So  burthensome  still  paying,  still  to  owe ; 
Forgetful  what  ^T0\3a.\aTSil  «WLL  received, 
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And  understood  not  that  a  grateful  mind 

By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 

Indebted  and  dischai^od ;  what  burthen  then  I 

O  had  his  powerful  destiny  ordained 

Me  some  inferior  angel,  I  had  stood 

Then  happy ;  no  unbounded  hope  had  raised 

Ambition.    Tet  why  not  ?  some  other  power 

As  great  might  have  aspired,  and  me^  though  mean, 

Drawn  to  his  part ;  but  other  powers  as  great 

Fell  not,  but  stand  unshaken,  from  within 

Or  from  without,  to  all  temptations  armed. 

Hadst  thou  the  same  free  will  and  power  to  stand ! 

Thou  hadst :  whom  hast  thou  then  or  what  to  accuse, 

But  Heaven's  free  love  dealt  equally  to  all ! 

Be  then  his  love  accursed,  since,  love  or  hate, 

To  me  alike  it  deals  eternal  woe. 

Nay,  cursed  be  thou ;  since  against  his  thy  will 

Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues. 

Me  miserable  I  which  way  shall  I  fly 

Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  despair! 

Which  way  I  fly  is  Hell ;  myself  am  Hell ; 

And  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep. 

Still  threatening  to  devour  me,  opens  wide, 

To  which  the  Hell  I  suffer  seems  a  Heaven. 

O,  then,  at  last  relent :  is  there  no  place 

Left  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  left  ? 

None  left  but  by  submission ;  and  that  word 

Disdain  forbids  me,  and  my  dread  of  shame 

Among  the  spirits  beneath,  whom  I  seduced 

With  other  promises  and  other  vaunts 

Than  to  submit,  boasting  I  could  subdue 

The  Omnipotent.    Ay  me  I  they  little  know 

How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain. 
2q 
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Under  what  tomtents  inwardly  I  groan, 
While  they  adore  me  on  the  throne  of  Hell. 
With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  advanced. 
The  lower  still  I  fall,  only  supreme 
In  misery :  such  joy  amhition  finds. 
But  say  I  could  repent^  and  could  obtain. 
By  act  of  grace,  my  former  state ;  how  soon 
Would  height  recall  high  thoughts,  how  soon  unsay 
What  feigned  submission  swore  f  ,  Ease  would  recant 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 

All  hope  excluded  Urns,  behold,  instead 

Of  us  outcast^  exiled,  his  new  delight 

Mankind  created,  and  for  tiim  this  world. 

So  &rewell  hope,  and  with  hope  farewell  fear. 

Farewell  remorse :  all  good  to  me  is  lost ; 

Evil,  be  thou  my  good ;  by  thee  at  least 

Divided  empire  with  Heaven's  King  I  hold. 

By  thee,  and  more  than  half  perhaps  will  reign ; 

As  man  ere  long,  and  this  new  world,  shall  know. 

Milton. 


EVE'S  CONJUGAL  LOVE. 

Mt  author  and  disposer,  what  thou  bid'st, 

Unargued  I  obey  :  so  God  ordains ; 

God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine :  to  know  no  more 

Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge,  and  her  praise. 

With  thee  conversing  I  forget  all  time ; 

All  seasons,  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  Mom,  her  rising  sweet. 

With  cbarm  oi  eaT\\ftal\i\T^%\  -^X^^aKoNiXJoLV*  Sun, 
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When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower, 
Glistering  with  dew :  fragrant  the  fertile  Earth 
After  soft  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  Evening  mild ;  then  silent  Night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  Moon, 
And  these  the  gems  of  Heaven,  her  starry  train  : 
But  neither  breath  of  Mom,  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  nor  rising  Sun 
On  this  delightful  land ;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower, 
Glistering  with  dew ;  nor  fragrance  after  showers ; 
Nor  grateful  Evening  mild ;  nor  silent  Night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird ;  nor  walk  by  Moon, 
Or  glittering  star-light,  without  thee,  is  sweet. 

Milton. 


EXPULSION  FROM  PARADISE. 

From  the  other  hill 
To  their  fixed  station,  all  in  bright  array. 
The  cherubim  descended ;  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous,  as  evening-mist 
Risen  from  a  river  o'er  the  marish  glides, 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  labourer's  heel 
Homeward  returning.    High  in  front  advanced. 
The  brandished  sword  of  God  before  them  blazed. 
Fierce  as  a  comet ;  which  with  torrid  heat, 
And  vapour  as  the  Libyan  air  adust, 
Began  to  parch  that  temperate  clime ;  whereat 
In  either  hand  the  hastening  angel  caught 
Our  lingering  parents,  and  to  the  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  c\\^  oa  ^^a\i 
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To  the  tnlijeeted  plaki ;  thtia  dkAppeared. 
Th^,  looldiig  Iwcky  all  tlie  eartem  side  bek^d 
Of  P«»diie»  so  late  thek  happy  seat, 
Waved  over  hj  that  flaadbsg  hraad ;  the  gate 
With  dxeadfiil  focet  thronged,  and  fieiy  arms: 
Some  natural  tears  thej  dropt^  hot  wiped  them  soon ; 
.  The  world  was  all  before  them,  iiitere  to  choose 
Their  plaee  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide :     . 
They,  hand  in  hand,  with  wandenng  st^ps  and  slow. 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way.     ^ 

MttTOll. 
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Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 
Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old. 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones. 

Forget  not :  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese,  that  rolled 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.    Their  moans 

The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  heaven.    Their  martyred  blood  and  ashes. sow 
O'er  aU  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 

The  triple  tyrant ;  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundred  fold,  who,  having  learned  thy  way, 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woo 

Milton. 


PART  lY -EARLY  BRITISH  POETS. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

In  the  infancy  of  ail  great  nations,  poetry  is  found  to  have 
preceded  prose,  and  to  have  existed  long  before  letters — 
the  bard  was  the  chronicler  and  the  historian.  Laws  were 
treasured  up  traditionally  in  metrical  form,  and  permanence 
was  given  to  the  records  of  great  events  by  the  poetical 
effusions  of  the  national  minstrel,  whose  rhythmic  chro- 
nicle, committed  to  the  trusty  memory  of  other  bards,  was 
thus  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  till 
literature  had  its  origin,  and  superseded  tradition.  In 
this  way  ancient  ballads  have  preserved,  through  many 
generations,  a  partial  record  of  important  public  occur- 
rences, and  of  striking  events  in  domestic  history,  though 
in  most  cases  tradition  has  failed  to  preserve  to  us  the 
names  of  the  minstrels.  The  early  written  chronicles  of 
England  and  Scotland  are,  in  like  manner,  metrical  histo* 
ries.  Geoff  A-ey  of  Monmouth,  Robert  of  Gloucester,  Robert 
de  Brunne,'Wynton,  and  others  of  our  rhyming  chroniclers, 
are  familiar  to  all  students  of  early  British  history,  though 
for  the  most  part  their  verse  includes  little  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  lover  of  ancient  poetry.  When  Edward 
II.  made  his  vain  attempt  on  the  liberties  of  Scot- 
land, he  took  with  hira  his  poetical  historian^  RoVsox^ 
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Baston,  a  Carmelite  friar,  to  celebrate  bis  heroic  deeds. 
The  unfortunate  minstrel  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Scots 
on  the  defeat  of  his  royal  master,  and,  with  amusing 
poetical  justice,  was  compelled  by  Robert  the  Bruce  to 
write  a  panegyric  on  the  Scottish  victor  and  the  defeat 
of  Edward,  as  the  price  of  his  ransom  :  a  poem  which  still 
exists. 

John  Barbour,  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  was  the  author 
of  a  metrical  history,  which  we  only  know  of  from  Wyn- 
ton's  notice  of  it  in  his  later  chronicles.  But  his  bio- 
graphical poem  entitled  ''The  Bruce,"  and  containing  the 
history  of  the  two  great  heroes  of  Scottish  independence, 
is  still  highly  valued  as  a  historical  poem.  We  have  also 
allusions  scattered  through  various  of  those  early  chro- 
niclers and  poets,  to  others  once  highly  esteemed,  but 
whose  works  have  long  since  perished;  and  occasional 
snatches  of  older  poems  are  found  in  their  pages,  serving 
to  indicate  the  probable  beauty  of  many  long  lost  songs 
and  historical  ballads. 

In  Wynton*s  Chronicle,  for  example,  the  following 
beautiful  elegiac  stanza  is  quoted,  composed  apparently 
by  some  contemporary  bard,  on  the  death  of  Alexander 
III.  of  Scotland  in  1285  :— 

Wlien  Alexander  our  king  was  dead. 

That  Scotland  led  in  love  and  lee, 
Away  was  sons  of  ale  and  bread, 

Of  wine  and  wax,  of  gamyn  and  glee: 
Oar  gold  was  changed  into  lead. 

Christ!  bom  into  virginity, 
Succour  Scotland,  and  remede, 

That  stad  is  in  perplexity. 

More  recently,  Bishop  Percy,  Ritson,  Bums,  Scott,  and 
many  others,  have  collected  together  the  traditional  songs 
and  ballads  of  EugVaiv^  wv^  ^oWwcid,  belonging  to  many 
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different  periods  of  the  past,  and  have  thus  given  per- 
manency to  the  fleeting  records  of  ancient  poetry,  and  the 
works  of  many  nameless  but  not  ignoble  bards.  Yet  not- 
withstanding the  beauty  of  some  of  these  early  minstrels' 
songs,  and  the  interest  which  attaches  to  others  of  the 
more  elaborate  chronicles,  it  is  not  without  reason  that 
Chaucer  is  designated  "The  Father  of  English  Poetry," 
or,  as  Campbell  styles  him : — 

Chaacer!  our  Helicon's  first  fountain  stream, 
Our  morning  star  of  song,  that  led  the  way 
To  welcome  the  long-after  coming  beam 
Of  Spenser's  lights,  and  Shakspeare's  perfect  day. 


GEOFFREY   CHAUCER, 

BOBN,  1328 ;  DIED,  1400. 

About  as  little  is  known  concerning  the  personal  history 
of  "The  Father  of  English  Poetry,"  as  of  that  of  his  great 
successor,  Shakspeare.  The  contemporaries  of  both  knew 
as  much  of  them  as  they  cared  to  ascertain,  and  had  little 
thought  of  the  deep  interest  with  which  posterity  would 
seek  in  vain  for  more.  We  learn  from  himself  that  he 
was  born  in  London,  and  that  he  received  part  of  his 
education  at  Cambridge.  A  tradition  also  exists  that  he 
studied  at  Oxford  under  the  celebrated  Wickliffe,  when  the 
illustrious  reformer  was  warden  of  Canterbury  College. 
It  is  also  believed  that  he  went  to  Paris  and  studied  there 
for  a  time  at  its  celebrated  university.  His  family  appears 
to  have  been  of  some  standing ;  and  he  is  early  found  the 
recipient  of  court  favour.  His  first  post  was  that  of  valet 
or  yeoman  of  the  palace  of  Edward  If  I.,  from  which  he 
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enjoyed  an  annuity  of  twenty  marks.  JSis  next  appoint* 
ment  was  that  of  comptroller  of  the  small  customs  of 
wine  in  the  port  of  London,  and  of  the  custom  of  wood ; 
but  with  the  provision  that  he  was  to  perform  the  duties 
of  his  office  in  person,  and  not  by  substitute.  He  was  a 
special  favourite  of  the  celebrated  John  of  Gaunt,  from 
whom  he  received  in  marriage  Philippa  Rouet,  a  near 
connection  of  his  patron ;  and  through  his  patronage  the 
poet  became  a  favourite  at  court,  and  obtained  appoint- 
ments which  enabled  him  to  live  in  affluence.  He  was 
thereafter  despatched  on  successive  embassies  to  Genoa 
and  Rome. 

In  the  succeeding  reign  he  was  involved  in  the  civil 
and  religious  troubles  of  the  time,  and,  having  favoured 
the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  he  had  to  fly  to  the  Continent 
On  his  return,  he  was  thrown  into  the  Tower,  and  deprived 
of  his  offices.  He  afterwards  recovered  the  royal  favour 
80  far  as  to  obtain  new  grants  from  Richard  II.,  which 
were  subsequently  confirmed  by  his  successor:  but 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  his  latter  days  were  embittered 
by  difficulties  and  privations.  He  died  in  Westminster, 
in  a  house  which  is  believed  to  have  stood  on  the  site 
of  Henry  VII.*s  chapel;  and  was  buried  in  the  soutii 
transept  of  Westminster  Abbey — the  first  of  England's 
poets  laid  in  that  spot  which  has  since  been  the  resting- 
place  of  the  majority  of  his  most  worthy  successors,  as 
well  as  the  site  of  the  commemorative  memorials  of 
others,  whose  great  names  justify  its  title  of  the  "  Poet«** 
Corner." 

Chaucer  is  not  merely  gi'eat,  as  the  first  in  point  of 
time,  and  by  influence  of  example,  among  our  poets;  but 
he  justly  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  tliem,  and  is  still 
fitly  named  along  w\l\v^\^cTvacY,^\v^V«v^a.rQ,iuid  Milton— 
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fuur  poets  such  as  no  other  country  can  equal.  ^His 
original  works/'  says  Southey,  ^  are  distinguished  by  a 
life,  and  strength^  and  vivacity,  which  nothing  but  ori- 
ginal genius,  and  that  of  the  highest  order,  can  impart. 
Whoever  aspires  to  a  lasting  name  among  the  English 
poets,  must  go  to  the  writings  of  Chaucer,  and  drink  at 
the  well-head."  Like  other  early  writers,  and  especially 
Boccacio,  who  supplied  so  many  of  the  tales  of  the 
poets,  he  is  occasionally  impure  and  indelicate ;  and  this 
moral  blemish  on  his  great  works  occasioned  himself 
much  grief  as  his  life  drew  near  a  close.  He  is  said  to 
have  repeatedly  cried  out,  when  on  his  death-bed,  "  Woe 
is  me,  that  I  cannot  recall  and  annul  these  things  !" 

Along  with  Chaucer,  the  name  of  his  contemporary, 
John  Gower,  has  been  coupled  fiom  very  early  times. 
The  precise  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  and  we  aro 
nearly  destitute  of  any  materials  for  the  history  of  his  life. 
After  surviving  Chaucer  two  years,  he  was  buried  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  in  Southwark,  to  the 
rebuilding  of  which  he  was  a  liberal  contributor;  and  his 
curious  tomb  still  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  that  ancient  church.  His  ^  Florent"  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  the  source  of  Chaucer^s  **Wifo 
of  Bath's  Tale."  But,  curiously  enough,  Gower*s  early 
French  ballads  surpass  in  poetic  beauty  and  elegance  any 
of  his  later  compositions  in  his  native  language. 

Though  these  two  are  not  unjustly  styled  the  **  fathers 
of  English  poetry,"  the  period  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeded was  singularly  barren  in  all  fruits  of  poetic  genius 
in  England ;  and  it  is  among  the  poets  of  Scotland  that 
we  must  look  for  those  who  received  the  lyre  from  the 
hand  of  Chaucer,  and  maintained  its  musical  powers 
during  the  unpropitious  era  of  upwards  of  a  co^iwr^^ 
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which  elapsed  between  the  consecration  of  the  **  Poet^ 
Comer**  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  the  dust  of  England's 
elder  poet,  and  the  birth  of  the  Earl  of  Surbet,  who 
takes  foremost  place  in  point  of  time  in  the  revival  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

John  Barbour,  Archdeadon  of  Aberdeen,  has  been 
already  referred  to  as  one  of  the  older  rhyming  historians. 
His  writings,  however,  lay  claim  to  a  higher  rank,  and 
possess  such  vigour  and  sweetness  as  give  him  a  just 
claim  to  rank  among  the  true  poets  of  Britain.  His  great 
work,  ''The  Bruce,"  demands  our  attention  equally  by  its 
poetic  merits  and  its  value  as  authentic  history.  It  was 
executed  at  the  request  of  David  II.,  the  son  of  the  hero 
of  Bannockbum ;  and,  though  not  without  some  of  the 
license  of  stoiy  common  to  nearly  all  old  historians  and 
metrical  chroniclers,  it  is  a  relic  of  our  early  national 
literature  of  peculiar  value. 

James  I.  of  Scotland,  the  royal  poet,  takes  a  higher 
rank,  and  stands  in  no  need  of  the  adventitious  circum- 
stances attending  kingly  dignity,  to  confer  an  interest  or 
value  on  his  writings.  His  life  was  a  romance  such  as 
fiction  has  rarely  surpassed.  Taken  captive  by  English 
cruisers  in  time  of  peace,  and  against  all  law  of  nations, 
he  was  ungenerously  detained  a  captive  in  England,  from 
his  eleventh  to  his  thirtieth  year.  Henry  IV.,  however, 
while  holding  him  in  durance,  treated  him  otherwise 
becoming  his  rank ;  and,  during  his  long  enforced  abode 
at  Windsor  Castle,  he  attained  to  all  the  accomplishments 
of  a  knight,  and  acquired  the  learning  of  a  scholar  and  a 
j>rofound  statesman.  While  in  England,  ho  formed  an 
attachment  to  the  Lady  Jane  Beaufort,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  vjVvo  became  his  queen,  and  enjoys 
enduring  fame  m  lYie  vsWusvom^,  \.o  V^t  ^\\\v^  ^issAiuyy  so 
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prominent  a  place  in  his  great  poem.  The  ''King's 
Quhair,"  or  King's  Book,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  poem  of  great 
vigour  and  beauty,  which  justly  commands  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  delight  in  the  study  of  such  choice  relics 
of  our  elder  literature.  It  has,  indeed,  been  ranked  as 
equal  in  merit  to  some  of  the  finest  works  of  Chaucer, 
whom  the  royal  poet  couples  with  Gower,  in  his  con- 
cluding stanzas,  as  ''  his  masters  dear."  Unhappily  the 
poet-king  was  in  advance  of  his  age  and  country.  His 
zealous  schemes  for  reform  were  resented  by  the  bar- 
barous  Scottish  nobility,  whose  manners  and  mode  of 
thought  his  education  at  the  more  refined  court  of 
England  had  ill  prepared  him  to  conciliate.  He  fell  a 
victim,  in  1437,  to  a  conspiracy  of  his  rebel  nobles,  who 
forced  their  way  into  the  monastery  of  the  Blackfriars  at 
Perth,  where  he  then  resided,  and  put  him  to  death  with 
the  blows  of  their  daggers.  Two  other  poems,  **  Christ's 
Kirk  on  the  Green,"  and  "Peblis  to  the  Play,"  both 
humorous  descriptions  of  rustic  manners,  have  been 
ascribed  to  James  I.,  but  are,  perhaps,  more  correctly 
assigned  to  his  royal  descendant,  James  Y.,  who  also 
ranks  among  the  Scottish  poets. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  the  elder  poets  of  Scotland  is 
Dunbar,  the  favourite  of  James  lY.,  and  of  his  queen. 
He  is  a  writer  of  great  beauty  and  variety,  and  excels 
equally  in  the  treatment  of  comic  and  serious  subjects. 
While  he  abounds  in  the  richest  imagery,  and  exhibits 
great  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  the  allegories 
invariably  adopted  by  the  elder  poets,  they  are  kept  in 
subordination  to  more  practical  sources  of  interest ;  and 
none  of  our  elder  poets  are  more  susceptible  of  ready 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  by  the  ordinary  reader.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Bt.  Kiv^t^^^^  v:^^ 
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entered  the  order  of  Franciscans.  His  life,  however,  was 
chiefly  spent  at  court,  and  he  was  employed  by  James 
IV.  on  several  important  foreign  missions.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  went  to  London  to  receive  the  Princess 
Margaret,  Henry  YII.'s  eldest  daughter,  and  the  affianced 
bride  of  the  Scottish  king,  whose  marriage  with  the 
English  princess  is  the  subject  of  his  beautiful  poem, 
'^  The  Thrissle  and  the  Rose."  Some  of  Dunbar's  comic 
pieces  are  characterized  by  the  same  grossness  as  is  found 
in  all  the  metrical  tales  of  the  elder  poets,  and  is  no 
doubt  ascribable,  in  part,  to  the  manners  of  the  times. 
This,  however,  is  atoned  for  by  the  grave  beauty  and  fine 
moral  tone  of  the  productions  of  his  later  years.  He  has 
been  pronounced  by  Ellis  ^  the  greatest  poet  that  Scot- 
land has  produced,"  and  in  this  bold  sentiment  some  of 
the  ablest  critics  of  the  present  day  have  concurred. 

Among  other  distinguished  Scottish  poets  who  main- 
tained the  dignity  of  minstrelsy  dunng  the  long  interval 
between  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  is — Gawin  Douglas,  Bishop 
of  Dunkeld,  a  contemporary  of  Dunbar.  He  translated 
Virgil's  .^neid  into  Scottish  heroic  verse,  accompanying 
each  book  by  a  prologue,  frequently  characterized  by 
great  vigour  and  beauty.  His  original  poems  are,  ''King 
Heart,"  and  "  The  Palace  of  Honour."  Both  abound  with 
much  fine  fancy,  but  they  are  cumbered  by  the  classical 
phraseology  and  allusions  common  to  the  period;  and 
the  elaborate  obscurity  of  the  allegory  renders  them 
tedious,  as  a  whole,  to  modem  readers. 

Attached  to  the  court  of  James  lY.,  though,  as  a  poet 
belonging  to  that  of  his  successor,  was  Sir  David  Lind- 
say, a  poet  inferior,  in  some  respects,  to  those  already 
named,  but  one  specially  deserving  of  note  from  the  great 
influence  h\8  wtWaw^s  cyl^tqa^qA.  ovl  his  ago  and  country. 
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His  poems  abound  in  the  boldest  satire.  Both  the  politi- 
cal and  ecclesiastical  evils  of  his  times  are  handled  in  the 
freest  spirit  of  a  reformer,  and  with  a  graphic  humour 
and  keenness  of  sarcasm,  combined  with  the  shrewdest 
sagacity,  which  were  well  calculated  to  win  the  affections 
of  the  common  people.  With  all  his  boldness,  however, 
he  did  not  lose  the  favour  of  the  court;  though  his 
writings  have  been  justly  regarded  as  contributing  no 
less  than  the  preaching  of  John  Knox  to  bring  about  the 
Scottish  Reformation.  His  "Satire  on  the  Three  Estates," 
in  addition  to  its  vigorous,  though  somewhat  coarse 
humour,  and  the  pungency  of  its  sarcastic  exposures,  is 
specially  interesting  as  the  earliest  example  of  a  play 
adapting  the  principle  of  the  older  religious  mysteries  to 
the  form  of  the  modem  drama.  As  with  the  older  writings 
of  Boccacio,  Chaucer,  and  Dunbar,  the  clergy  enjoyed  the 
humour  and  graphic  depictions  of  Lindsay,  without  per- 
ceiving the  graver  lessons  they  wore  teaching  to  the 
people ;  and  hence,  while  they  were  committing  Lollards 
and  Wickliffites  to  the  flames,  these  more  popular  teachers 
tore  the  mask  from  them,  and  exposed  the  vice  and 
knavery  of  the  corrupt  church  in  all  its  nakedness. 

Blind  Harry,  the  author  of  the  "  Wallace,"  Henry- 
BOUN,  Kennedy,  and  others  of  the  Scottish  poets  of  this 
age,  have  each  left  works  not  unworthy  of  the  Scottish 
Augustan  ago. 

The  English  poets  of  the  same  period  are — John  Lyd- 
Gate,  a  Benedictine  monk,  nearly  contemporary  with 
Chaucer,  a  voluminous  poet,  whose  diffuse  writings  have 
not  been  reprinted  since  the  fifteenth  century;  Brad- 
SHA w,  a  later  imitator  of  Lydgate ;  Skelton,  a  vigorous, 
but  now  nearly  forgotten,  satirist  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL ;  Barclay,  and  Hawes.    But  their  names  are  only 
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worthy  of  mention  as  evidence  of  the  poetical  barrenness 
of  the  period  which  immediately  succeeded  the  age  ren- 
dered so  illustrious  by  the  writings  of  Chaucer. 

The  extracts  introduced  in  the  following  pages  from 
the  elder  poets  are  brief,  as  their  obsolete  words  and 
orthography  frequently  render  them  unintelligible  to  the 
young  reader.  These  are  slightly  modernised  in  the 
examples  given  here,  but  any  attempt  to  carry  this  pro- 
cess far  would  sacrifice  the  true  vigour  and  force  of  the 
poems. 

From  such  old  poems  we  may  frequently  recover 
obsolete  modes  of  pronunciation;  and  this  is  specially 
observable  in  the  sounding  of  the  final  e,  which  appears 
to  have  been  done  at  pleasure,  as  in  the  analagous  prac- 
tice of  modem  poets  with  words  ending  in  ed — such  as 
loved,  spared.  In  both  cases  the  reader  must  be  guided 
by  the  ear;  an4  the  same  rule  applies  to  letters  now 
silent  or  altogether  omitted,  but  which  frequently  re- 
quire to  be  expressed  in  poems  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  to  render  the  measure  complete ;  as  in  Chaucer's 
"  Good  Parson,"  where  such  words  as  Christ-^s,  word-^, 
must  be  read  as  two  syllables.  An  attention  to  tliis 
simple  rule  will  greatly  aid  the  reader  who  is  desiix)U8  of 
niiustering  the  beauties  of  the  Eariy  British  Poets, 
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THE  GOOD  PABSON. 

FROM  THE  CANTERBURY  TALES. 

A  GOOD  man  there  was  of  religion 

That  was  a  poore  Parson  of  a  town ; 

But  rich  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  work : 

He  was  also  a  learned  man — a  clerk. 

That  Ghriste's  gospel  truely  would  preach ; 

His  parishens  devoutly  would  he  teach. 

Benign  he  was  and  wondrous  diligent^ 

And  in  adversity  full  patient : 

And  such  he  was  yproved  ofb  sithes. 

Full  loth  were  he  to  cursen  for  his  tythes; 

But  rather  would  he  g^ven  out  of  doubt^ 

Unto  his  poor  parishioners  abouty 

Of  his  ofiTring  and  eke  of  his  substance : 

He  could  in  little  thing  have  suffisancc. 

Wide  was  his  parish — houses  far  asunder. 

But  he  ne'er  left  nought  for  no  rain  nor  thunder, 

in  sickness  and  in  mischief  to  visite 

The  farthest  in  his  parish  much  and  lite, 

Upon  his  feet,  and  in  his  hand  a  staff. 

This  noble  ensample  to  his  sheep  he  gave — 

That  first  he  wrought  and  afterward  he  taught ; 

Out  of  the  gospel  he  the  wordes  ca\^^\iV 
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And  iliif  figure  1m  added  jet  fhereto— 
Tlmk  if  gold  meted,  what  ehoald  iitn  do! 
Vor  if  ft  prieet  be  fool  on  whom  we  tniil^ 
Ko  wonder  le  m  lowed  nuui  to  nsat^ 
A]idehaoieiti%lftlietApiieitta]c6keep9  ' 
To  eee  ft  annitted  ehepherd  and  deaa  aheep. 
Wen  aiaijtA  a  prieat  eniaiBple  fer-to  ffiyn 
Ify  hia  own  oleanneai,  how  hia  aheep  shonld  Ihre. 

HedidnotaMhiabda^jfieetohire^  " 
And  let  hia  dieep.aoeiiniber  in  the  ndre^ 
And  ran  unto  Lcmdon  nnto  St.  Panl'a 
To  aeeken  hiai  a  ohinterie  for  a6ttl% 
Or  witk%  brotheiliodd  to  he  withold : 
But  dwdt  at  home  and  kepte  well  hia  Ibid, 
80  that  the  wolf  hi»  made  it  not  ndaoanrj  r 
He  was  a  shepherd  and  no  mercenary. 
Andy  though  he  holy  were  and  virtuous, 
He  was  to  sinful  men  not  despitous ; 
Nor  of  his  speeche  dangerous  nor  digne, 
But  in  his  teaching  discreet  and  benign. 
To  drawen  folk  to  heaven  with  faireness, 
By  good  ensample,  was  his  business. 
But,  were  it  any  person  obstinate, 
Whether  he  were  of  high  or  low  estate, 
Him  would  he  snibbon  sharply  for  the  nones : 
A  better  priest  I  trow  that  no  where  none  is. 
He  waited  after  no  pomp  nor  reverence, 
Nor  maked  him  no  spiced  conscience. 
But  Christes  love  and  his  apostles  twelve 
He  taught,  but  first  he  followed  it  himself. 

Chaucer. 
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GOOD  COUNSEL. 

Fly  from  the  press,  and  dwell  with  soothfastness. 
Suffice  thee  with  thy  good  though  it  be  small, 

For  hoard  hath  hate,  and  climbing  lickleness, 
Praise  hath  envy,  and  wail  is  blent  o'er  all ; 
Savour  no  more  than  thee  behove  it  shall. 

Rede  well  thyself  that  other  folk  can  rede. 

And  truth  thee  shall  deliver,  have  thou  no  dread. 

Pain  thee  not  each  crooked  to  redress. 
In  trust  of  her  that  tumeth  as  a  ball ; 

Greatest  standeth  in  little  business ; 
Beware  also  to  spurn  against  a  nail. 
Strive  not  as  doth  a  crook  against  a  wall ; 

Deem  thy  self  as  thou  deemest  others  deed. 

And  truth  thee  shall  deliver,  have  thou  no  dread . 

That  thee  is  sent  receive  in  buxomness ; 
The  wrestling  of  this  world  demands  a  fall ; 

Here  is  no  home,  here  is  but  wilderness. 
Forth  pilgrim  now,  forth  beast  out  of  thy  stall. 
Look  up  on  high,  and  thank  the  God  of  all ; 

Waive  thou  thy  lusts,  and  let  thy  soul  thee  lead. 

And  truth  thee  shall  deliver,  have  thou  no  dread. 

Chaucer. 


FREEDOM. 

Ah,  Freedom  is  a  noble  thing ! 
Freedom  makes  men  to  \ia'VQ\W;AXi^\ 
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UACBETH'S  DBBAH. 

One  night  he  tlioDght  in  iaa  dreMUiDg 

That  eitting  he  iraa  beside  the  king 

At  a  seat  in  hunting;  so 

Into  his  leash  had  grey-hounds  two. 

He  thought  while  he  was  so  sitlaod, 

He  saw  three  women  bj  gangaud; 

And  these  women  then  thought  he 

Three  weird  Gisteis  most  libe  to  be. 

The  first  he  heard  taj,  going  bj, 

**  Lo  [  yonder  the  thane  of  Cmmbanchty  T 

The  'tother  woman  said  again, 

"  Of  Mor»]r,  yonder  I  see  the  thane." 

The  tbiid  then  aaid,  "  I  see  the  king." 
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Soon  after  that,  in  his  youthood, 

Of  these  thanedoms  he  thane  was  made ; 

So  next  he  thought  to  be  the  king, 

When  Duncan's  days  had  ta'en  ending. 

The  fantasy  thus  of  his  dream 

Moved  him  most  to  slay  his  eme, 

As  he  did  all  forth  indeed, 

As  before  he  heard  me  rede, 

And  dame  Gruok,  his  erne's  wife, 

Took  and  led  with  her  his  life. 

And  held  her  both  his  queen  and  wife. 

Andrew  op  Wynton. 


THE  GARDEN   SCENE. 

FROM  THE  kino's  QUAIR. 

Bewailinq  in  my  chamber  thus  alone, 
Despairing  of  all  joy  and  remedy. 

Fore-tired  of  my  thought,  and  woe-begone^ 
And  to  the  window  gan  I  walk  in  hye. 
To  see  the  world,  and  folk  that  went  forby 

As  for  the  time  (though  I  of  mirthe's  food 

Might  have  no  more),  to  look  it  did  me  good. 

Now  was  there  made,  fast  by  the  Touris  wall, 
A  garden  fair ;  and  in  the  comers  set 

An  arbour  green ;  with  wandis  long  and  small 
Railed  about,  and  so  with  trees  beset 
Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges  knit, 

That  life  was  none  a  walking  there  forby. 

That  might  within  scarce  any  ^w^^VV.  ^«^^« 
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And  thawwHIi  easfc  I  doi^  Biiiid  eye  agtlo^ 
WheilMUi  I  «Wy  waUdag  uadfir  iiie  tower 

Foil  Mcretty^  new  earning  li«r  to  ^af«ii. 
The  fitost  and  Hid  fMbeflt  ;^oiii^  flowor 
That  eT0r  I  taw^  methojoi^  beforo  tbat  lumr ; 

For  which  sadden  abate  fenoii  did  (Start 

Hie  blood  of  all  my.bodj  to  wa^  huai^ 

And  though  I  itood  abased  than  a  lyte^ 
No  wonder  was't ;  for  fvbjf  my  wit&  all 

Were  so  d*er6ome  with  pldtyuusde  and  delight 
Onty  through  luting  of  mine  eyessL  fall. 
That  aaddenly  my  heart  became  her  thrall 

For  ever ;  of  free  win ;  foif  <^  menace 

There  was  no  tok^i  seen  in  her  aweet  £ioe. 

Of  her  array  the  form  if  I  shall  write. 
Toward  her  golden  hair  and  rich  attire. 

In  fret-wise  couched  was  with  pearls  white. 
And  jewelled  rubies  gleaming  as  the  fire. 
With  many  an  emerald  and  fair  sapphire. 

And  on  her  head  a  chaplet  fresh  of  hue 

Of  plumes,  yparted  red,  and  white,  and  blue. 

In  her  was  youth,  beauty,  with  humble  aport, 
Bounty,  richess,  and  womanly  feature ; 

Ood  better  wot  than  my  pen  can  report : 
Wisdom,  largess,  estate,  and  cunning  sure. 
In  every  point  so  guided  her  measure. 

In  word,  in  deed,  in  shape,  in  countenance^ 

That  nature  might  no  more  her  child  avance. 

James  I.  of  Scotland. 
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THE   ASSEMBLAGE   OF  THE  BEASTS  AND 

FLOWERS. 

FROM  THE  THRISSIL  AND  THE  ROSE. 

With  that  this  lady  soberly  did  smile, 

And  said :  Uprise,  and  do  thy  observance ; 

Thou  did  promit,  in  Mayis  lusty  while, 

For  to  describe  the  Rose  of  most  pleasance. 
Go  see  the  birdis  how  they  sing  and  dance, 

Illumined  our  with  orient  skyis  bright. 

Enamelled  richly  with  new  azure  light. 

Dame  Nature  ordered  every  bird  and  beast 
Before  her  Highness  sould  anon  compear, 

And  every  flower  of  virtue,  most  and  least, 
And  every  herb  by  field,  or  far  or  near. 
As  they  had  wpnt  in  May,  from  year  to  year, 

To  her  their  Maker  to  make  obedience. 

Full  low  inclining  with  due  reverence. 

All  present  were  in  twinkling  of  an  ee, 

Baith  beast,  and  bird,  and  flower,  before  the  queen ; 

And  first  the  lion,  greatest  of  degree, 

Was  called  there,  and  he  most  fair  to  sene. 
With  a  full  hardy  countenance  and  keen. 

Before  dame  Nature  came,  and  did  incline. 

With  visage  bold,  and  courage  leonine. 

This  lady  liftit  up  his  clawis  clear. 

And  let  him  lightly  lean  upon  her  knee. 

And  crownit  him  with  diadem  full  dear. 
Of  radiant  stones  most  royal  for  to  see ; 
Saying  the  king  of  beastia  makl  Oci^^^ 
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And  tlie  chief  protector  io  woods  and  ahaws ; 
Unto  thj  liegea  go  forth  and  lieep  the  laws. 

Then  called  sho  all  the  Sowei's  that  greir  in  £eld. 
Discerning  all  tlieir  fashiooa  and  cffi^irs; 

Tpcra  the  awfnl  Thrisfiil  she  beheld, 

And  aaw  liim  kepit  with  a  bush  of  spearsj 
CoaddvingUn  Ki  aUa  lor  llw  ir«R% 

A  TiiHiiH  TirrTrii  ttnUm  riw  him  ptre^ 
,  And  mU  !■  fcU  go  fc*a  titd  fad  tba  Ian; 

Nor  luU  notts  sOmivwrnta  i«o  deMr> 

Aa  tbe  frMh  Bom,  of  ooloor  i«d  and  iddte : 

?or  if  Uuni  dtt.  Inut  ii  tkiM  lunM«ty  t 
OonddNfat  U*"*  B«  So*«r  *  •"  psifyt, 

So  full  of  Tirtne,  pleaonre,  and  delight 
So  full  of  bliufnl  angelic  beautie, 
Imperial  birth,  hononr,  and  dignity, 

Theo  to  the  Boae  aho  tnmed  her  visage. 
And  said,  O  Instj'  daughter  most  benign. 

Above  the  lily's  illuatrions  lineage. 

From  the  stock  royal  rising  fr«ah  and  ying, 
Without  one  spot  or  blemish  doing  spring ; 

Come,  bloom  of  joy  with  gonina  to  be  crowned. 

For  o'er  the  lave  thy  beauty  is  renowned. 

Then  all  the  bitdis  sang  with  voice  on  hioht. 

Whose  roirthfbl  sound  was  marvellous  to  hear ; 

The  mavis  sang :  Hail  Boss,  moat  rich  and  right. 
That  does  upflourish  under  Phcebua'  apear ; 
Hail  plant  of  youth,  hail  prince's  daughter  dear, 

Eul  blossom  breaking  out  of  the  blood-toyol, 

WhoM  preciotu  >drtue  is  imperial. 
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The  merle  she  sang :  Hail  Rose  of  most  delight. 
Hail  of  all  flowers  queen  and  sovereign : 

The  lark  she  sang :  Hail  Rose,  both  red  and  white. 
Most  pleasant  flower,  of  mighty  colours  vain : 
The  nightingale  sang :  Hail  Nature's  suflragan. 

In  beauty,  nurture,  and  every  nobleness. 

In  rich  array,  renown,  and  gentleness. 

The  common  voice  uprose  of  birdis  small. 
Upon  this  ways,  0  blessed  be  the  hour 

That  thou  wast  chosen  to  be  our  principal : 
Welcome  to  be  our  princess  of  honour. 
Our  pearl,  our  pleasure,  and  our  paramour. 

Our  peace,  our  play,  our  plain  felicity, 

Christ  thee  conserve  from  all  adversitie. 

DUNBAB. 


TO   THE    CHIEF   POETS. 

FROM  THE  GOLDEN  TARGE. 

O  REVEREND  Chancer !  rose  of  rhetoric  all. 
As  in  our  tongue  ane  flower  imperial. 

That  rose  in  Britain  ever,  who  reads  right 
Thou  boarst  of  Makaris  the  triumph  royll ; 
Thy  fresh  enameled  terms  celestial, 

This  mater  could  illumined  have  full  bright 

Was  thou  not  of  our  English  all  the  light, 
Surmoimting  every  tongue  terrestrial. 

As  far  as  Mayis  morrow  does  midnight. 

O  moral  Gower  I  and  Lydgate  laureate  1 
Tour  sugared  lips  and  tongu6s  aureate^ 
Are  to  our  ears  the  cause  of  great  delight ; 


Your  iingel  mouthis  most  mellifluatG, 

Uiir  rudii  language  lias  clear  illaminatf , 
And  (air  o'crgllt  our  ppoecli,  that  imperfyte 
Stude,  ere  jonr  golden  pena  ivero  sliaped  to 

This  iale  beforo  was  bare  and  desolate 
Of  rlietoric,  or  lusty  freBh  indyte. 

Tlion  little  Quiur,  be  ever  obedient. 
Humble,  subject,  and  simple  of  inteot, 

Bofure  the  face  of  every  cunning  wight: 
I  know  what  thou  of  rhetoric  has  spent; 
Of  all  her  lusty  ro^ea  redolent 

Is  none  unto  thy  garland  set  on  hight ; 

EBhamo  thereof,  and  draw  thee  out  of  sight '. 
Undo  is  thy  garb,  diBclaimed,  bare,  and  rent, 

Well  should  thoa  be  afeared  of  the  light. 

Ddnbab. 


ALL  EAETHLT  JOY  EETUKN8  W  PAIN. 

Of  Lentem  in  the  first  morning. 
Early  as  did  the  day  upspring, 
Thus  sang  one  bird  with  voice  upplajn, 
All  earthly  joy  returns  in  pais. 

O  man !  have  mind  that  thoa  moat  paaa ; 
Bemember  that  thou  art  but  aan,* 
And  shall  to  dust  return  ag^n : 
All  earthly  joy  returns  in  ptun. 
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Have  mind  that  age  aye  follows  youth. 
Death  follows  life  with  gaping  mouth, 
Devouiing  fruit  and  flowering  grain  : 
All  earthly  joy  returns  in  pain. 

Wealth,  worldly  glory,  rich  array. 
Are  all  but  thorns  laid  in  thy  way, 
0*ercovered  with  flowers  laid  in  a  train : 
All  earthly  joys  return  in  pain. 

Came  never  yet  May  so  fresh  and  green. 
But  January  came  as  wud  and  keen ; 
Was  never  such  drout,  but  ance  came  rain 
All  earthly  joy  returns  in  pain. 

Since  earthly  joy  abydis  never. 
Work  for  the  joy  that  lasts  for  ever; 
For  other  joy  is  all  but  vain : 
All  earthly  joy  returns  in  pain. 

DUKBAR. 


THE  STAR  OF  OUR  REDEMPTION. 

The  star  is  rissen  of  our  redemption 

In  Bethlem,  with  beams  blithe  and  bright ; 

The  Son  of  God  in  earth  has  shewen  him  boun, 
Among  his  angels  with  a  glorious  light, 
As  Heaven's  Lord  of  majesty  and  might ! 

Come,  mortal  kings,  and  fall  on  knees  a-down 
Before  the  king  of  grace,  and  life,  and  light : 

The  star  is  rissen  of  our  redomption* 


Incline  before  the  CliriBtian  conqueror. 

Of  every  kitli  and  kindred  under  akj  ; 
The  high  Maker  and  the  inii;htf  Salvatour, 

The  meek  Itedoomer  most  to  magaily ; 

With  reverent  fear  down  on  your  faces  lie. 
And  em  this  day  in  hia  laudation, 

Ave  Rbsemftok  Jesc  I  all  ye  cry : 
The  star  la  riasen  of  our  redemption. 

All  folio*  we  the  star  of  most  brightoeBB, 

With  the  three  blisafuU  oriental  kings, 
The  star  of  day,  voider  of  dorknesa. 

Above  all  atara,  planeta,  spherea,  and  signs ; 

Beaeorhing  Hiui,  from  whom  all  mercy  aprin 
Us  to  receive,  with  mivth  of  angels  soon, 

Into  the  heaven  where  the  emperian  rings: 
The  Btar  i*  risaen  of  our  redemptioD. 

DUHBAK. 

WINTER, 
FBOK  THB  PROIOOCE  TO 


Tbb  time  and  season  bitter,  co)d,  and  pale, 
The  ahorteued  days  that  Bchelars  call  brumale ; 
When  biting  blasts  of  the  fierce  northern  Arct 
O'erwhelmed  hod  Neplunna  in  hli  cart, 
And  all  to  shake  the  leavys  off  the  tree*. 
The  raging  stonna  o'er-weltering  wavy  taaa,  . 
Bivers  ran  red  on  spate,  with  water  brown, 
Aud  biiniB  hurl  madly  all  their  baukia  down ; 
And  laud-banta  nimbling  mdely,  wiUi  eio  bero 
Jta  ne'er  wild  liou's  roar,  nor  ravening  bear. 
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«  «  «  « 

The  soil  yswept  into  the  water's  wake, 
The  firmament  o*ercast  with  cloudis  black : 
The  gromid  faded,  death  weeded  all  the  fields, 
Mountain-tops  sleekit  with  snow  over  hields. 
On  ragged  rocks  of  hardest  harsh  whin-stane. 
With  frozen  fronts  cold  flinty  clifis  gat  shene. 
Beauty  was  lost ;  and  barren  showed  the  lands^ 
With  frosts  sharp  hoar  o'erfret  the  fieldis  stands. 
Sere  bellowing  blasts,  and  gusts  wi'  shoutis  snell. 
Seemed  on  the  sward  in  similitude  of  hell ; 
Producing  to  our  mind,  in  every  shade 
But  ghastly  shadows  of  eild  and  grisly  dead. 

Gawin  Douglas. 


DAWN, 

FROM  THE  PROLOGUE  TO  THE  TWELFTH  BOOK  OF  THB 

£NEID. 

As  fresh  Aurore,  of  mighty  Tithone  spouse. 
Forth  of  her  saffron  bed  and  ivory  house. 
In  crammesy  clad  and  grained  violet, 
With  sanguine  cape,  the  selvage  purpurate ; 
Unshut  the  windows  of  her  larg6  hall. 
Spread  all  with  roses  full  of  balm  royal ; 
And  eke  the  heavenly  port6s  chrystaline. 
Unfold  them  braid,  the  world  till  illumine. 
*  *  *  * 

Forth  of  his  palace-royal  issued  Phoebus, 
With  golden  crown  and  visage  glorious, 
Crisp  hairs,  bright  as  chrysolite  or  top^. 
For  whos  clear  hue  might  none  behold  his  face^ 


The  fiery  aparka  aye  bursting  from  his  ecn 
To  purge  the  uir  and  gild  the  tender  green. 

■Welcome,  the  lord  of  light  and  lamp  of  day; 
Welcome,  fosterer  of  tender  herbifi  gieen ; 
Velcome,  quickeuer  of  flaurish'd  flowers  sheen  ; 
Welcome,  support  of  every  root  and  vane ; 
Weleome,  comfort  of  all  kind  fruit  and  grain  ; 
Welcome,  the  birds  green  beild  upon  the  brier ; 
Welcome,  maator  and  mltr  of  the  year; 
WeJcumo,  welfare  of  liusbanda  at  the  ploughs ; 
Welcome,  repairer  of  iroads,  treoa,  and  boughs ; 
Weluome,  dejiainter  of  the  blooniit  meads ; 
Welcome,  the  life  of  everything  that  spreads. 

Oawim  Dol'GLJ 

THE  PAPIKOO'S  FAEEWELL. 

AotBU]  Edinburgh,  thou  hie  triumphant  toun. 

Within  whose  bounda  right  blitbfiil  have  I  been; 

Of  true  merchants  the  root  of  this  region, 

Most  ready  to  receive  court,  king,  and  queen ; 

Thy  policy  and  jugtice  may  be  seen ; 

Were  devotion,  wiadoni,  and  honeaty, 

And  credence,  lost — they  might  he  found  in  thee. 

Adieu  foir  Snowdon,  with  thy  towera  hie. 
Thy  chapel-royal,  park,  and  table  round ; 
May,  June,  and  July,  would  I  dwell  in  thee, 
Were  I  ane  man  to  hear  the  birdia  aound, 
Whilk  doth  agunst  thy  royal  rock  redound. 
Adieu  laQigow,  wlat»6  ?tia<»  ^  ^\Ka«ance, 
Uight  be  aa«  ptAeram^witauei  otl-ra^w. 
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Farewell,  Falkland,  the  fortress-tower  of  Fife, 
Thy  polite  park,  under  the  Lomond  Law ; 
Sometime  in  thee  I  led  ane  lustie  life. 
The  fallow  deer  to  see  them  range  in  raw. 
Court  men  to  come  to  thee  they  stand  great  awe. 
Saying  thy  burgh  bene  of  all  burghs  baill 
Because  in  thee  they  never  gat  good  ale. 

Lindsay. 


THE  DAY  OF   DOOM. 

Then  with  ane  roar  the  earth  shall  rive. 

And  swallow  them,  baith  man  and  wife ; 

Then  shall  those  creatures  all  forlorn, 

Warie  the  hour  that  they  were  bom. 

With  many  a  yammer,  yowt,  and  yell, 

What  time  they  feel  the  flamis  fell 

Upon  their  tender  bodies  bite. 

Whose  torment  shall  be  infinite. 

The  earth  shall  close,  and  from  their  siglit 

Sail  taken  be  all  glimpse  of  light ; 

There  sail  be  howling  and  greeting. 

But  hope  of  any  comforting ; 

In  that  inestimable  pain 

Eternally  they  shall  remain, 

Burning  in  furious  flamis  red. 

Ever  dying,  but  never  dead, 

That  the  small  minute  of  one  hour 

To  them  sail  be  sae  g^eat  dolour. 

They  sail  think  they  have  done  remain 

Ane  thousand  year  into  that  pain. 
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With  Engravinga    Foolscap  8vo,  handsomely  bound  In  dodi,  picloe  2a 
Cloth  extra,  richly  f^t,  %«.  €4.   Morocco  degant,  7a 


TBAKCB  AKD  B1&  B.HA.Q^OX^^  ^SSS^^^Cl\  ^RVite.  ^SuSa&M  of  her 
ijj     Martvm  and  BrttotmcEa.   '»oo^K^  %«^\»aA»«Baac|\*waA.\ft.^R«s^ 


T.  msLSOv  Am)  sons,  londov  and  kdinburoh. 


GABINET  EDITIONS  OF  THE  POETS. 

THE  LIFE  AND  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  I8mo. 
cloth,  with  beautiftil  Steel  £ngTaving&    Price  2i.  6d.    Gilt  leaves,  Ss 
Morocco  elegant,  6a 

COWPER'S  POETICAL  WORK&   With  beantiflil  Steel  Engrayings,  18mo, 
doth,  price  2a  6d.    Gilt  leaTca,  8a    Morocco  elegant,  tfa 

LONGFELLOW'S  POETICAL  WORK&    With  beaatifiil  Steel  Engraving^ 
ISmo,  cloth,  price  3a  6cL    Gilt  leaves,  8a  Morocco  elegant,  6a 

^  Also  in  Large  Type,  miitable  ftnr  HaadBome  Oift-Books,  ftc. 

COWPER'S  POETICAL  WORKSL    Beaatiftaiy  printed  in  (bolscap  8vo,  with 
fine  Steel  Engravings,  4a  6d.    Gilt  leaves,  0a    Morocco  elegant,  10a 

MILTON'S  POETICAL  WORK&  Foolscap  8vo,  with  fine  Steel  Engravings, 
price  4a  6cL    Gilt  leaves,  fia    Morocco  elegant,  10a 

POETICAL  WORKS  AND  REMAINS  OF  HENRT  KIRKE  WHITE.    With 
beautiful  Steel  Engravinga    Foolscap  8vo,  doth,  price  4a  6d.    Gilt 
leaves,  5a    Morocco  eleglint,  10a 

THE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY.    With  fine  Steel  Engravbiga    Price 
4a  6d.    Gilt  leaves,  6a    Morocco  degant,  10a 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  CAMPBELL  AND  KIRKE  WHITE.    Beantl- 
ftilly  illustrated  and  handsonidy  bound  in  doth.     Foolscap  8yo,  price 
4a  6d.    Gilt  leaves,  6a    Morocco  elegant,  10a 


FIRESIDE  LIBRARY  OF  TALES,  ftC. 

Mi88  M'lntoth'i  Works. 

CONQITEST  AND  SELF-CONQUEST;  or,  Which  makes  the  Hero?   Fool- 
scap 8vo,  doth,  price  2a    Gilt  leaves,  3a  6d.    Morocco  degant,  6a 

PRAISE  AND  PRINCIPLE;  or,  For  What  ShaU  I  Live?    Foolscap  8vo, 
doth,  price  2a    Gilt  leaves,  2a  6d.    Morocco  degant,  6a 

0*  Conquest  and  Self-Conquest,  and  Praise  and  Prindple,9  vola  in  1, 
doth  plain,  price  8a  6d.    Gilt  leaves,  4a  6d. 

pRACE  ELLIOT;  or,  To  Seem  and  to  Be.    Foolscap  8vo,  doth,  price  2a 
vJ    Gilt  leaves,  2a  6d.    Morocco  degant,  6a 

ANNIE  DONALDSON;  or,  Evenings  at  Donaldson  Manor.    Foolscap  Svo, 
doth,  price  2a    Gilt  leaves,  8a  6d.    Morocco  elegant,  6a 

0*  Grace  Elliot,  and  Annie  Donaldson,  8  vola  in  1,  doth  plain, 
price  8a  6d.    Gilt  leaves,  4a 

TIALES  FOB  ALL  SEASONS.    By  FawKT  ¥o^AStnu  t«3ffl«K^  V^^x^s*^* 
■'■   prtoe  U    Gilt  leaves,  2a  6d.    Morocco  oVoeuvt,  %%. 


BOOKS  FOR  SDHOOL  PHIZES,    ftc. 

Bn-EKDinLV   HJ-UBTItATED. 

FODlSDBP  BtO,  baindBaniely  bound  In  Olotli,  2B,  B<L 

Cloth  eKtra.  richly  gtll.  ss.  Gd. 

DTOroGOo  elegant,  7a. 

SCENES  OF  UOPEEN  TE4VEL  ASD  ADVENTUItS.    Wilh  Engraftag* 

pERILS  AND  ADV£NTURES  OK  TUE  DEEF.    Wllb  Engniiogs. 

SCEKES  FROU  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CBKISTIAN  CBURCH.    WlUi 
THCIDENTS   OF  MISSIONARY  ENTERPRISE.    mOl  ZnffllTingl. 
CTORIES  FROU  EDROFEAH  lUSTOUT.    WIUi  EaKniriagt 
T  ASI  DAYS  OF  EMUfENT  CnKlSTIANS    With  FTDntlipleca. 


BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOL  PRIZES,  ftc. 

rrUK    WHALS 


T1AN0ER9  OF  THE  DEEP.    With  EngnTlngi,  ISsm,  clulh,  gilt  lata, 
L   AFRICA. 


P  NAPOLEON  AND  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE  TO  THE  DEATH 


Ml,:;; 


lOOK  OF  USEFUl.  AKDOHNASIENTAL  KNITTIHO  ANP 
'  WOUH.,  3quiivEltlul0,e\oUi.(i\\Vt<.»«vviV»li,-.UIi  IIIUH 
lOOK  OF  CROCVIET  "NQBJl-  ft*iMs\.tn>.,';>aOa,am.\a» 


S  _ 

I z: — 
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SUPERIOR  PRESENT  BOOKS, 

Foolscap  8VO,  olotli  extra,  liobly  gtlt,  3i.  6d. 
Mjrocoo  eleffant,  78. 

WATSTDE  FLOWERS.    Tales  and  Pencillngs  by  Fanmt  Fokbstir,  (Mbb. 
JuDsoM.)    FoolMap  SyOi    With  two  beantifol  Uluniuated  Plates. 

THE  SOUYENtR.    A  Gift  for  all  Seasoni    Containing  Tales,  Poetry,  and 
Music.    With  two  beautilul  illuminated  Plates. 

THE  KEEPSAKE:   A  Fireside  Companion  of  Tales,  Sketches,  and  Poetry. 
With  two  beautiftil  illuminated  Plates. 

EVENINGS  AT  DERLET   MANOR.     Pendlings  and  Sketches  of  the 
English  Poets,  and  their  Fayourite  Scenes. 

THE  GIFT  BOOK  OF  BIOGRAPHY   FOR  TOUNQ  LADIES.     By  Miss 
Kkhdbiok  and  Mna.  Maria  L.  Child.    With  EngraTings. 

BEAUTIES  OF  MODERN  BRITISH  POETRY.    SystematicaUy  arranged 
by  D.  Grant,  Esq.,  with  fine  Steel  Frontispiece. 

BEAUTIES  OF  MODERN  SACRED  POETRY.    Systematically  arranged, 
with  Preface;  by  W.  M'Cokbu,  Esq.,  Author  of  **  Hours  of  Thought** 


DAILY    TEXT  BOOKS,  ftc. 

GREEN  PASTURES:  or.  Dally  Food  for  the  Lord's  Flock.    By  the  Rev. 
Jambs  Smith.    82mo,  cloth  gilt,  price  Is.    Morocco,  Ss. 

STILL  WATERS:  or,  Refreshment  for  the  Lord's  Flock  at  Eventide    By 
the  Rev.  Jamks  Smith.    82mo,  gilt,  price  Is.    Morocco,  3s. 

THE  CH  RISTI  AN'S  DAILY  BREAD.    A  Text  Book  of  Scripture  Truth  and 
Promises,  for  every  day  in  the  year.   Square  48ma   Roan  plain,  price  6d. 
Koan  gUt,  9d.    With  tuck.  Is. 

BIBLE  READINGS ;  or,  The  Christian's  Dally  Monitor,  by  the  Rev.  Jamks 
Smith.    Square  48ma    Koan  plain,  6d.    Roan  gilt,  9d.    With  tuck,  Is. 

ACHAPLET  OF  FLOWERS,  comprising  a  Scripture  Text,  with  a  Gem  ot 
Thought  illUAtratintt  its  meaning,  for  every  day  in  the  ytar.    Square 
48ma    Roan  plain,  price  6d.    Roan  gilt,  9d.    With  tuck,  1& 

COMPANION  BY  THE  WAY,  FOR  A  CHRISTIAN  PILGRIM.     Square 
48ma     Roan  plain,  price  6d.    Roan  gilt,  9d.    With  tuck.  U 

THE  SHEPHERD  OF  ISRAEL;  or,  "* Faithful  Is  He  that  calleth  yoa** 
•^    Sqi*aru48nia    Roan  |>lain,  price  6d.    R'.«n  gilt,  9d.    With  tuck,  la. 

THE  FAITHFUL  PROMISEB.   8q!aM«4amo.  V»a«M!L\^»iaixV^'5»**-  "^^^^^ 
gat,9±    With  tuck,  la. 


VALUABLE    RElieiDUS   WOIIKS. 

ipel  ot  Pfuce—A  SpTiM  ol  Dilly  Itaiflliigs  (n 


I  BOOK  OF  FAHILT 


■nOGATSKTS  GOLDEN  TBEASURT.    FoolMp  Sto,  doUi,  pries  Ji    GUI 
-PAMILY  PICTQRE3  FROU  TSE  BIBLi:.   ISCIIO,  Oolh.  price  IL  Sd.  ODI 

rE  WORLD  TO  GOME.    Br  Isiad  Vatti,    ISrniv  clothi  [irfn  li.  H. 
out  Iwvu,  Ss. 
JENKS'  FAMILY   AND   PRIVATE  DEVOTIOua     ISno,  clolh,  Jirteo 
lied.    Glltlegvea.  is. 

CDngolitloD  for  BereiTed  PirsnIiL. 
Bnr.y>n,  Hull,  Ml  Henrj.    By  the 


TflSHOF  HOBNE'a  COHM  EHTARV  ON  THE  F3AI.HS.    OneTdlnineBm 

IEIGHTOWS  (JiTtCmilSHOPl  WHOLE  WORKS.    WilS  Ufo.    Complsli 
In  one  votame  aio,  vrtesl^  fA. 


MILNEH'9  BISTOOT  O! 
TOltuneSvi^piloeW 


/ 


BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL.  BIOBRAPHY,  ftc. 

CHINA :  Sketches  of  the  Gonntiy,  Religion^  and  Customs  of  the  Cliinesa 
ninstrated.    Royal  82mo,  eloUi,  price  Is.  8d.    Cloth  gilt,  Is.  6d. 

THE  ARCTIC   REGIONS.    Royal  82mo,  doth,  price  1&  8d.    Cloth  gilt, 
U6d. 

THE  ISLAND  WORLD  OF  THE  PACIFIC.    By  Crxkvxb.    Royal  82mQ, 
doth,  price  Is.  8d.    Cloth  gilt,  1&  6d. 

WATTS*  SCRIPTURE  HISTORY,  Complete.     Royal  82mo,  doth,  price 
ls.8d.    Cloth  gilt,  la.  6d. 

THE  TOUNG  LADY'S  FRIEND.    Royal  82mo,  doth,  price  Is.  8d.    Cloth 
gUt,  Is.  6d. 

THE  GIRL'S  BOOK.    By  Msa.  Siooubkit.    Royal  82mo,  doth,  price 
l8.8d.    Goth  gilt,  Is.  6d. 

THE  BOY*S  BOOK    By  Mrs.  Siooxtbitxt.    Royal  82mo,  doth,  price  1&  8d. 
Cloth  gUt,  Is.  6d. 

STEPHEN'S  TRAVELS  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND.    Royal  82mo,  doth,  price 
Is.  8d.    Goth  gilt,  is.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.     Royal  82mo^  doth,  price  Is.  dd. 
Goth  gUt,  1&  6d. 

THE   BOOK   OF  ENTERTAINING  AND  INSTRUCTIVE   ANECDOTR 
Royal  82mo,  doth,  price  Is.  8d.    Goth  gilt.  Is.  6d. 

T^VENINGS  AT  HOME.   Royal  8^0,  doth,  price  Is.  8d.   Goth  gilt,  1&  M. 

CURIOSITIES  AND  WONDERS  OF  NATURE  AND  ART.    Royal  82mo, 
doth,  price  Is.  8d.    Goth  gilt.  Is.  6d. 

ADVENTURES  OF  ROBINSON  CRUSOE.   Royal  82mo,  doth,  price  Is.  8d. 
Goth  gUt,  Is.  6d. 

MILTON'S  POETICAL  WORKS.    Paradise  Lost  and  Regained.    Royal 
82mo,  doth,  price  Is.  8d.    Goth  gilt.  Is.  6d. 

LONGFELLOW'S   POETICAL   WORKS.     With   Stcd   Portrait     Royal 
83mo,  doth,  price  Is.  8d.    Goth  gilt.  Is.  6d. 

HISTORY  OF  SANDFORD  AND   MERTON.    Royal  82mo,  doth,  price 
ls.8d.    Goth  gUt,  Is.  6d. 

FOXE*S  BOOK  OF  HARTYRa     Royal  82mo,  doth,  price  U  8d.    Goth 
gllt,l&6d. 

KIRKE  WHITE'S  POETICAL  WORKa    With  Life  by  Southibt.    Royal 
82mo,  doth,  price  Is.  8d.    Goth  gilt,  Is.  6d. 

riHEEVER^a    MEMORIALS   0?    IL  'TO\STWE\S\*  CSSMStMS..    ^%wi^ 
^  Atau^  doth,  price  U.  8d.    Gloaif|iQ^lB.«Qu 


NELSONS'  BRITISH  Lia'ARY.  IN  CUSSIFIED  VOLUMES. 

pt.ElIJ  HC.i  av  SACJIKD  rillLO^UI'UY.     tooticap   Svb,  dDtb,  prlu 
T  IVESUF  ILLUSTiaoUSUEN.    EooLic^  Bvo.  cloth. prlM  It  M.    GDI 

rLt:S   FUR  ALL  ItEADEBS.     FOOllu;  Bio,  lloUl,  pilu  Ig.  U.     QUt 

STimiES  FKOM  OEIURCH  BISTORT.    FoalMsp  in,  idDlli,  prtu  U  M. 
Gilt  lEino.  3& 
CTunitS  Of  lllSSIOSARr  KNTERPRISK.     FoolKap  a™,  elotH.  ;t)u 


£LEGANT    GIFT    BOOKS. 

ISmo,  with  Flna  niaminiieed  FioBClspiaceB  and  Vignettw. 

.1     diillu  (till  luiTiH.  pri™  H    Uuroqca  slaeiiit.  la 

1    iniiit.SL 

pLAltA'S  AMUSEMENTS.    Bt  UaB.  &SB1.  BiouL    Umn,  ciDlb,  price  i 


SoyU  32D>ii,  Kilt  leave*,  la.  ea,   Hor.  eHtr>.  3s.  €0. 


ID  Quucn'i  Wi^c    By  lbs  Ettricfc 


THE   JEWEL   OIFT    BOOKS. 

32mo.  olotb  Ellt,  IL   Clotb  extra,  cut,  li 


1  Tlic  Kc^^ka 

t  TliB  f  orgtt  Jli-No 


r  ANr.UACE,  piiETUt,  >L>TO  avOTra-ca:^  p 
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THE  ROYAL  JUVENILE  LIBRARY, 
dotb  plain,  price  2s.  6iL    Gilt  leavei»  3g. 

SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON.    With  Eight  £ngnTiiiff8  from  DMigm 
by  D1CKK8,  GiLBKST,  Ac 

ADVENTURES  OP  ROBINSON  CRUSOK    With  Eight  Engravings  from 
Designs  by  Oilbkrt.  ^ 

THE  HAPPY  HOLIDAYS.    With  Elglit  Engraylngs  from  Designs  br  & 
FOSTKB. 

HISTORY  OF  SANDFORD  AND  MERTON.    With  Eight  Engnylngs  from 
Designs  by  Gilbkbt  and  Fustkb. 


NEVr  SERIES  OF  VOLUMES  FOR  THE  YOUHB. 

Fooisoap  BVO9  iMtge  Tsrpe. 

SUMMF.R  DAYS;  or,  Tlie  Cousins.     With  beautiful   Frontispiece  and 
Vignette.    Clotli,  price  Is.  6<L    Oilt  leaves,  2ai 

nOME  PRINCIPLES  IN  BOYHOOD.    With  beautiful  Frontispiece  and 
Vignette.    Cloth,  price  Is.  6(L    Gilt  loaves,  3& 

HAROLD  AND  LEWIS,  AND  OTHER  STORIKA  With  beantlfbl  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette.    Cloth,  price  U  6d.    Gilt  leaves,  2s. 

THE  CHILDREN   AND  THE   ROBIN,    AND  OTHER  STORW&    With 
beuutiful  Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cloth,  price  la  6d.   Gilt  leaves,  3s. 

STORY  OF  THE  MOIIETON  FAMILY.     With  elegant  Frontispiece  and 
Vignette,  doth,  price  la  6d.    Gilt  leaves,  2s. 

PEBBLES   FROM  THE  SEA-SIIORB.     With  elegant  Frontispiece  and 
ViKnette,  cloth,  price  la  6d.    Gilt  leaves,  2s. 

RIVER  BANK;  or,  Tlie  Clifford  Family.    With  elegant  Frontispiece  and 
Vignette.    Clutli,  price  la  6d.    Gilt  leaves,  2& 


rpflE  HOLIDAY  GIFT  FOR  BOYS— consisting  of  Five  Volames  of  Storiea 


L 


in  M  liaiiditoine  Ca'te,  price  Is.  6d. 

E  HOLIDAY  GIFT  FOR  QIRL3- 
la  a  iitfiidaorae  Case,  price  la.  ttd. 


rPHE  HOLIDAY  GIFT  FOR  QlllL3-WtiA%\\Titl«ATcnkNt3cMS«k^^^w«« 


BOOKS    FOR    THE    VOUMG- 
tSmo.     Wttb  FIna  FrontlaplBoei  and  VlsnettoB. 

THE  OREAT  SECRETi  or,  How  [a  be  Happy.    NuUf  bound  In  doth, 
price  IL    QUE  IbiiM.  la.  Gd. 

rpHE  CODSINa !  or.  Lots  Oqo  Anotlui.    NinQr  bannd  In  clutb,  prim  1* 
-1-    oat  tuvs^  U  (d. 


V    doUi,  price  ]&.    Gilt  leavu.  It.  6d. 

•pUE  QOLDEN  RULEi  or.Dc  toOUianuyoDwoaldUiveOIbendsla 

IHB  BASSbrr  OF  FLOWERS;  or,  PlEty  and  TmOi  WmopbimL    Noatly 
bound  in  cloLh,  prlea  Is.    OUl  laavu,  ]>.  Gd. 

LriTLE  ROBINSON  0FPAH131  or.  Th.. Triim-ph  oMndttitry.    Bj  LpOf 
Lj^dos.    KeeUy  bound  Id  clolh.  price  U    GQ[  le«T»,  In  lii 

THE  STORY  BOOK  OP  WONDERS  IN  KATORB  ANT    ALT.     By  ilBS. 
Eduiwood.    Neatl;  bDnDd  In  cloth,  price  la.    GIU  leiies,  1&  Sd. 
THE  BOY'a  OWN  BOOK  OF  STORIES  FROM  HISTORY,    Neatly  bound 
In  cloth,  prlco  1b.  Qdi  leavoK,  It.  6d. 

THE  TRUL  OF  SKILL;  or,  Wblob  U  DieBut  jitolyl    NeUlf  bound  In 
cloUu  price  It.    OUt  luvee,  U  Ed. 

IiALES  FOR  THE  TODNO.    By  MiBs  Embdei.    Xcatly  boond  In  doth, 
price  1 1.    GUtleaiei,  la.  Od 

ANNALS  OF  THE  POOH.    By  L«OH  RiCB«o»».    NmUt  bound  In  ololh, 
price  li    Gilt  lea.BH,  le.  Id. 

CCRtPTL'BE  ILLUSTRATED,      with  iBTSonuoiiDK  by  Toon.     NoWly 


SABBATH  LIBHABV  FOR  LIHLE  READERS. 
Price  BlKpenco  e&cb,  wltb  lie«aUfal  sUt  cover. 


LlIBofDuileL  By  Mti 'Hmi*'™. 
Ufe  o(  Divld.  By  W".  ttoolw. 
Todd'fl  Lwtutei  to  CbMioo. 


\  ^««Joicacfll.eBl 
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HOME  LIBRARY  FOR  UHLE  READERS. 

Price  6d.  eacb,  with  t»eautlfUl  gilt  cover.  Or  9d.  eaob* 

fancy  olctliy  gilt  leaves. 


Jessie  Grnham ;  or,  Frienda  Dear,  bafe 

Truth  D.:arer. 
Blind  Alice;   or.  Do  Right,  if  yon 

wish  to  be  Happy. 
Graoe  and  Clara ;  or,  Be  Just  as  well 

aaOene^oiUL 
Florence  Amot;  or,  Is  She  Generous? 
Ellen  Leslie;  or,  The  Reward  of  Self- 

ControL 
Stories  for  Little  Readers.    Adorned 

with  Pi  tureSb    First  Series. 
Stories  for  Little  Readers.    Adorned 

with  Pictures.    Second  Series. 
Loye  Tok  n  for  Children. 
A  Kiss  for  a  Blow;  or,  Stories  of  Lore 

and  Kindness  in  the  Young. 
Little  Clara. 
Hany  Bume. 


Sunshine  and  Shade;  or,  The  Den- 

hafti  Family.  ^ 

Sister  Mary's  Stories. 
Story  of  the  Walter  Family. 
The  Mother's  fitoiy,  Ae, 
The  Well-£|penfe  Hour. 
Ellen  CarroL 
Cousin  Clara. 
Mary  Rossi 

The  Little  Poetry  Book. 
The  Faithfta  Dog,  Ac; 
The  Play  Hour,  Ac. 
James  Thornton. 
Harry  Sanford. 
Wild  Flowers. 
Harry  Edwards. ' 

Stories  for  the  Tonng.    First  Series. 
Stories  for  the  Young.  Second  Series 


SABBATH  STORIES  FOR  LITTLE  READERS. 

Price  One  Farthing  eacb. 


Harriet  and  Edward,  Ac 
The  Almond  Blossom,  Ac. 
James  Simpson,  Ac. 


The  Golden  Key.' 
The  Way  to  be  Happy 
Story  of  Theodore. 


Little  Charles. 
The  Broken  Flower. 
Sarah  WiUiama. 


And  a  yarlety  of  others. 

Price  One  HaUJ^enny  each. 

The  Kind  Little  Boy,  Ac. 
Edith  and  Chaiies,  Ac 
Stories  on  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
And  a  yariety  of  others. 

Price  One  Penny  eadi. 


The  Children  and  the  Dove. 
Little  Frank  and  his  Letter. 
Sailor  Boy  and  his  Bible. 


Who  Directs  our  Steps? 
The  Lark's  Nest 
Lucy  Roberts. 


And  a  yariety  of  others. 
Price  Twopence  eaclL 


Robert,  Margaret,  and  Maria. 

Robert  Ellis. 

Honesty  the  Best  Policy. 


The  Morning  Walk,  Ac 

Tlie  Holidays;  or,  A  Virit  Home 

JaneScotX. 


And  a  Taxiety  ot  oi^on. 


SABBATH  STORIES  FDR   LITTLE   READERS. 

PriM  ThreepencB  bmL 

With  Fnmtfiplece  uit  Pictnrc  Corer. 

TTjb  Arthur  rsBiilr-  '         J  Mar,  Evan* 

The  Utile  fnlmJUU.  ■  |  Alfred  SomerriHa. 

An!  ■  tulety  of  otherii 

7iiM  ?(nirpeiice  eacli. 
W)tb  FroDllgplKs  aod  B£iu<irui  Gill  Coirar. 
Stnhand  Liunk  I  WlUlam  Itnrtlott. 


Pries  Sixpence  ench. 
TIDi  Frontlipiecc  ud  Bmiiiful  GDI  Coiar. 
larlca  |  Ellen  Ilirt 

And  4  TBJatT  DFuIben, 


Jmt  RradT.  ■  serifs  <•!  hcBntiriil 
CTURE    REWARD    CARDS,' 
sinlalnlnn  a  Hymn  and  i  nont  E^irayine. 


MEW  PIDTURE  BCQK8  FDR  CHILDREN. 

i«-S  PICTURE  BilOK.     iDitrw     D.>rtlMt«l.B! 
■CO  Ili«  Duchsu  Df  Sudierlund.    Smull  Quarto,  price 


SIMPLE   1 
Kimen 


•^^ 


I. 

4f 


